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The  Key  with  which  this  Book 

MAY   BE   opened: 

OIDE  by  side,  or  in  much  company,  we 
*^  may  travel  on  the  Highway,  the  Bridle 
Path  admits  of  one  at  a  time  only.  Always 
in  single  file  they  march  till  the  end  is  gained, 
and  the  Gate  opens. 


A  Request: 

Books  are  men's  hearts  in  other  men's  hands, 

So  kindly  reader  stay ! 

In  patience  follow  my  verses  through, 

For  they  tell  of  a  Silent  Way— 

The  Unspoken  Path.    Yet  known  to  you 

By  the  words  that  are  left  unsaid, 

I've  borrowed  from  others  the  line  and  the  song. 

But  to  you  I  have  given  a  Path  instead. 
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THE    BRIDLE    PATH 


CHAPTER  I. 
HOME  IN  THE  HILLS. 

"In  these  vernal  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  air  is 
calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  suUenness 
against  Nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches  and  partake 
in  her  rejoicing  with  Heaven  and  Earth." — ^Milton. 

''Coo-ee!     Coo-ee!" 

The  notes  floated  down  the  gully,  echoing  and 
re-echoing  till  the  last  faint  sound  died  awav. 

"Coo-ee!" 

Still  there  was  no  answering  call. 

"Do  go  and  look  for  her,  Reuben,  she  may  have 
fallen  into  the  creek." 

' '  Not  much  fear  of  Judy  doing  that !  Listen !  Is 
that  her  voice?" 

"  Ca-la-ca-la-calia, "  rang  out  the  clear  notes. 

"No,  that  is  a  jay.  There  are  whole  flocks  of 
them  up  in  the  saplings.     Coo-ee  again." 

Reuben  did  so,  rousing  the  echoes  far  and  near. 
Again  came  the  answer,  "  Ca-la-ca-la-calia. " 

"That  is  Judy." 

"Listen!" 

From  behind  them  came  the  self-same  call,  re- 
peated again  and  again  as  numerous  black  wings 
were  outspread  as  the  jay  birds  took  flight. 

"I'm  sure  it  was  only  one  of  them.  Do  go  and 
find  her.    I  will  wait  here  with  the  blackberries." 

Annie  sat  herself  down  on  a  log  to  wait  and 
rest.  Reuben  retraced  his  steps  down  the  gully, 
picking  his  way  through  the  undergrowth  and 
brambles.  All  was  silent  except  for  the  occasional 
notes  of  the  birds  behind  him  and  the  faint  murmur 
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of  the  creek  on  his  left,  where  the  water  escaped 
from  some  quiet  pool  formed  by  a  fallen  tree  and 
hurried  out  over  a  pebbly  shallow.  He  passed  the 
cluster  of  blackberries  where  he  and  his  two  sisters 
had  gathered  the  fruit  an  hour  before.  He  and 
Annie  had  gone  one  way  while  Judith  had  gone  off 
by  herself,  searching  for  finer  berries.  He  tramped 
on  avoiding  the  clinging  brambles.  Seeing  a  great 
log  lying  before  him  he  mounted  it,  and  again 
putting  his  hand  to  his  lips  he  called  "Coo-ee!" 

He  stood  listening.  Before  the  last  echo  had 
faded  away  he  turned  quickly,  for  close  beside  him 
sounded  the  jay's  clear  call,  " Ca-la-ca-la-calia. " 

"You  imp!" 

''Well?" 

"Why  didn't  you  answer  before?" 

"I  did,  every  time." 

Reuben  stood  looking  down  at  his  .sister  as  she 
sat  on  the  log  at  his  feet.  Her  fingers  and  lips 
were  stained  a  deep  purple. 

"You've  been  eating  them  instead  of  filling  your 
bucket!" 

"I  have  not." 

"Oh!     If  only  you  could  see  your  face!" 

"Anyway,  I  have  done  good  work,  for  the  bucket 
is  almost  full.     They  are  beauties  down  here." 

"You've  got  to  come  home  now.  Annie  is  wait 
ing." 

"I  am  going  to  fill  my  bucket  first." 

"You'll  be  in  the  dark  and  alone." 

"I'll  be  home  before  dark.  The  mosquitoes  are 
company  enough  for  anybody — a  little  too  much  so." 

Judith  rubbed  the  ankle  of  one  foot  with  the  in- 
step of  the  other  and  flicked  one  of  the  troublesome 
insects  off  her  hand. 

"Well!     Are  you  coming?" 

"Didn't  I  say  I'd  fill  my  bucket  first?" 

"But  you  will  be  all  alone." 

The  girl  only  tossed  her  head. 

"You  will  never  carry  all  that  fruit  home  either." 

"Mrs.  Regan  will  help  me." 
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'^If  you  are  determined  to  stay  that  settles  it,  I 
suppose,  but  I  must  be  off  at  once.  If  you  miss  Mrs. 
Regan,  plant  the  bucket  under  the  blue-gum  log  and 
I'll  carry  it  up  in  the  morning.  Are  you  quite  sure 
you're  not  afraid?" 

''Ask  me?" 

"I'll  put  Aunt  Catherine  on  your  track  if  you 
don't  get  out  of  the  habit  of  talking  like  that." 

"It's  your  fault  for  asking  such  a  silly  question; 
but,  Rube,"  her  voice  softened  as  her  eyes  were 
lifted  affectionately  to  his  face,  "do  you  mind  very 
much  if  I  am  too  late  to  milk?" 

"I'll  excuse  you  this  time  if  you  promise  to  be  in 
before  dark." 

He  sprang  off  the  log  and,  catching  sight  of  the 
bucket,  examined  the  fruit. 

"Jove!  They  are  beauties!  That's  because  they 
are  growing  on  the  bank  of  the  creek.  I  don't  half 
like  leaving  you,  kid." 

"Oh,  go  on  home,  do." 

"I'll  tell  Jim  to  look  out  for  you  as  we  go  past 
the  mines." 

"Very  well." 

Reuben  joined  Annie  and,  taking  a  bucket  each, 
they  made  their  way  homeward.  Judith  resumed 
her  picking.  She  worked  on  at  the  beautiful  clusters 
of  fruit  till  her  arms  and  back  ached  with  the  strain. 
She  stood  up  straight  to  rest.  Everything  was  so 
still — only  the  stirring  of  the  leaves  on  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  tall  gums  and  the  trickle  of  the 
water.  She  wondered  to  herself  if  anyone  could 
be  afraid  in  a  place  like  this.  She  drew  deep 
breaths  of  the  fragrant  air.  In  these  gullies  there 
was  always  that  same  alluring  smell.  It  was  the 
moss-covered  logs  that  lay  like  some  mummied  saints 
of  old,  shrouded  in  living  mosses  and  ferns.  They 
kept  the  perfume  captive,  for  they  had  been  em- 
balmed through  the  ages  with  musk  and  hazel  and 
the  annual  blossom  offerings  of  the  spring. 

She  listened  to  the  call  of  a  whip-bird;  then,  over- 
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head,  a  magpie  warbled  loud  and  clear.  Far  down 
the  valley  came  the  melodious  notes  of  a  lyre-bird. 

Judith  saw  the  lengthening  shadows,  where 
shadows  were  able  to  fall.  She  knew  by  the  sounds 
of  the  birds  more  than  by  the  waning  light  that 
evening  had  come.  The  gully  was  so  steep  and  so 
abundantly  clothed  in  forest  that  it  was  hard  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  at  all,  unless  he  was 
directly  overhead.  Beautiful  tree  ferns,  hazel,  black- 
wood,  wattles  and  gums  grew  in  great  profusion. 
Near  the  creek  was  a  dense  tangle  of  ferns  and 
creepers.  To  bind  the  forest  trees  more  closely  as 
though  to  keep  out  the  sun  grew  great  trails  of  cle- 
matis— "  Supple- Jack "  the  Gippslanders  call  it,  from 
the  rope-like  stems  that  hang  to  the  soft  earth  be- 
neath, but  conveying  no  idea  of  the  glorious  white 
flowers  which  closely  resemble  orange  blossom. 

Judith  gathered  a  few  more  berries,  then  seeing 
her  bucket  full  she  stooped  to  the  cool  water  near 
her  and  removed  what  stains  she  could  from  her 
face  and  hands.  To  escape  the  tangle  of  ferns  and 
creepers  she  walked  the  log,  knowing  that  the  end 
brought  her  close  to  the  track  she  must  follow. 
Only  a  bush-born  girl  could  have  been  so  sure  of 
foot,  walking  the  great  smooth  log  with  a  bucket 
of  fruit  in  her  hand.  Then  placing  the  bucket  on 
the  log  she  cleverly  vaulted  down.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  pushed  her  way  through  the 
bracken  and  stray  brambles,  to  the  narrow  track 
that  led  to  the  road.  Her  sudden  appearance  greatly 
dismayed  a  grey  wallaby,  who  showed  his  resentment 
by  bounding  away  over  the  ferns  and  quickly  dis- 
appearing out  of  sight. 

Stepping  along  the  narrow  track,  Judith  hummed 
gently,  perhaps  to  dispel  the  awesome  feeling  of 
evening  taking  command  of  the  forest.  Numerous 
bees  were  buzzing  by,  and,  if  one  did  linger  on  a 
blossom,  it  seemed  to  know  that  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  The  birds  were  having  a  twittering  dis- 
cussion of  the  day's  events,  as  birds  will,  while  a 
kookaburra  was  inviting  his  friends,  with  loud  "ha- 
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has,"  to  come  to  his  particular  tree — a  great  dead 
stump,  with  one  gauut  arm  pointing  down  the  guUy. 
This  truly  was  an  ideal  spot  to  have  an  evening 
debate,  and  so  thought  the  kookaburras  as  they  flew 
to  their  friend,  calling  as  they  flew  "choo-choo-choo" 
in  deep  soft  notes;  then  peal  after  peal  of  their  won- 
derful laughter  filled  the  air,  rising  and  falling, 
dying  away  to  a  soft  chuckle,  then  rising  again  in 
waves  of  mirth  as  another  companion  joined  them. 
,  Judith  trudged  on,  hearing  and  loving  all  these 
dear  familiar  sounds,  and  her  heart  was  filled  with 
the  mystery  of  the  bush.  Here  the  hills  seemed  to 
close  in  and  rise  steep  up  from  the  gully.  Here  in 
winter  the  frost  was  on  the  ground  till  midday. 
Only  then  was  the  sun  able  to  send  his  warmth  into 
the  sheltered  spot  where  often  it  was  not  melted  for 
days.  Here  now,  after  a  warm  day,  in  the  beautiful 
evening  time,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Judith's  pulse 
quickened  and  the  awe  of  her  surroundings  held  her. 

Another  ten  minutes  and  she  was  at  the  roadside. 
She  saw  by  the  sledge  marks  that  Mrs.  Regan  had 
not  yet  returned  from  the  township.  Finding  a 
fallen  tree  fern  she  sat  down  to  wait.  Presently  her 
patience  was  rewarded. 

"An'  did  ye  think  I  was  niver  coming,  Judith? 
"Well,  sure  it's  meself  that  thought  so  too,  for  the 
old  horse  finds  the  Red  Hill  as  stape  and  unfeelin' 
as  I  do  meself." 

Nevertheless  Mrs.  Regan  viewed  her  horse  with 
no  small  amount  of  pride,  while  she  fanned  herself 
with  a  bunch  of  gum-leaves. 

"So  the  others  have  gone  on,  have  they?  Put 
your  bucket  here  inside  the  empty  cream-can.  There, 
that's  the  very  thing,  so  it  is.  Have  ye  been  waiting 
long?  No!  To  be  sure  it  was  just  as  well  I  was 
late  then.    Now  Prince,  gee  up !    Chuc !  Chuc ! ' ' 

Smack  went  the  reins  on  Prince's  fat  sides,  and 
he  jogged  comfortably  along,  Mrs.  Regan  keeping 
pace  beside  the  sledgei  that  carried  the  mails,  her 
cream-can  and  purchases. 

This  sledge  was  cunningly  devised  from  the  forked 
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limb  of  a  tree,  the  ends  well  bound  with  hoop  iron. 
The  whole  turnout  seemed  in  perfect  harmony  with 
its  mistress.  The  horse,  well  fed  and  willing,  was 
an  ideal  horse  for  the  work  among  the  hills.  The 
harness  was  a  marvel  of  inventions. 

"Chuc!  Chuc!"  went  Mrs.  Regan's  tongue  to  the 
roof  of  her  mouth.  Flap,  flap,  went  the  reins. 
Judith,  walking  behind,  felt  a  thrill  of  amusement 
as  she  watched. 

"Don't  ye  go  walkin'  too  close  to  the  sledge  goin' 
up  hill,  Judith,  for  it  might  skid  on  the  road  and 
go  over  your  foot." 

"Very  well,  Mrs.  Regan." 

"Come  along  then  and  walk  alongside  of  me.  Go 
on  there.  Prince.  Chuc!  Chuc!  Don't  go  and  com- 
plain at  the  first  pull,  for  ye  are  a  goodish  long 
way  from  the  top  of  the  hill  yet,  so  get  along  th'ere. 
Chuc!  Chuc!" 

Judith  was  left  far  behind,  but  on  turning  a  cor- 
ner she  caught  up  to  them  again.  Prince  was  resting 
on  a  level  part  of  the  road,  while  Mrs.  Regan  was 
eagerly  scanning  the  cover  of  a  journal  tied  to  a 
bundle  on  the  sledge. 

"Sure  it's  a  little  book  I  got  for  Eileen.  I 
thought  she  would  be  after  liking  somethin'  to  read, 
now  she  has  to  lay  up  with  her  bad  ankle.  Do  you 
think  she  will  like  it  now?  And  p'raps  you  can  be 
a-tellin'  me  what  the  writin'  will  be  about.  There's 
pictures  of  ladies  dancin'  and  faintin'  and " 

Here  Prince  thought  it  time  to  be  off  in  real 
earnest.  Judith,  trying  to  keep  up,  was  but  a  few 
yards  behind. 

"And  what  do  you  think  them  pictures  would  all 
be  about  now?"  Mrs.  Regan  shouted  over  her  shoul- 
der. 

"All  about  Dukes  and  Duchesses  and — and " 

"What's  that  now,  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  did  you 


say 


'And  Lords  and  Ladies  and — and ,"  puffed 

Judith,  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  sledge. 
"And  what  did  ye  say?    Lords  an' " 
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"And  lime  kilns,"  shouted  Judith. 

"Oh  yes,  yes,  of  course  now,"  agreed  Mrs.  Regan, 
not  understanding. 

The  climb  up  the  hill  was  accomplished  at  last. 
Coming  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  a  halt  was  called  to 
take  breath;  then  on  again  through  the  forest.  Now 
the  road  was  distinguished  by  the  thick  undergrowth 
along  its  sides — cotton-bush  mostly,  and  young  gum 
saplings  and  bracken — while  the  paddocks  on  either 
side  had  been  cleared  or  partially  so,  making  the 
roads  from  a  distance  appear  as  a  hedge. 

The  road  turned  to  the  left.  At  the  corner  stood 
a  great  gum  tree,  and  beneath  its  shadow  the  fence 
was  mortised  to  the  butt  of  the  tree.  It  was  a  post- 
and-rail  fence  and,  instead  of  a  gate,  there  stood 
sturdy  slip-rails. 

"I  must  leave  ye  here,  Judith.  It's  sorry  I  am 
that  I  cannot  take  the  blackberries  all  the  way  for 
ye,  but  my  good  man  will  be  waitin'  and  I  must 
be  off." 

"Good-bye,  Mrs.  Regan,  and  thank  you.  Tell 
Eileen  I  hope  her  ankle  wiU  soon  be  right.  I  hope 
she  likes  the  books." 

Judith  found  that  she  was  very  tired  and  sat  down 
on  the  great  root  of  the  tree  and  glanced  over  the 
bundle  of  papers  and  letters  that  had  just  been 
placed  in  her  hand. 

"No  letter  from  Connie.  That  means  that  she  will 
be  here  to-morrow,"  Judith  sighed.  Somehow  she 
could  not  feel  glad  that  her  cousin  was  coming  to 
live  with  them.  It  would  mean  the  upsetting  of 
all  their  old  happy  ways.  She  could  feel  it  already 
— and  how  she  loved  things  as  they  were!  Just 
Annie,  Rube,  Jim  and  herself.  Of  course  Jim  was 
one  of  them  too. 

She  heard  the  chattering  of  the  birds  over  her  head, 
and  looking  up  into  the  great  tree  she  saw  a  sight 
that  quickened  her  interest  immediately.  She  rose 
and  walked  from  the  tree  some  twenty  paces  or  more. 

The  setting  sun  was  bestowing  his  evening  blessing 
on  his  forest  children.   The  lower  portion  of  the  tree 
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was  bathed  in  a  half-light,  while  the  top  of  the  tree 
was  shilling  golden  against  a  darkening  sky.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight,  the  quivering  leaves  shining  and 
sparkling,  while  the  smooth  limbs  showed  through 
them  like  gleaming  metal.  The  watching  girl  stood 
entranced.  Footsteps  approached  her.  She  turned 
bright  eyes  on  the  new  comer. 

"Oh  Jimmy,  look  at  that!  Doesn't  it  make  you 
feel  like — like — as  though  you  were  a  little  speck  of 
dust?" 

"Indeed  it  doesn't.  It's  a  rather  gorgeous  sight, 
but  I  believe  in  a  certain  amount  of  self-respect." 

"You  don't  know  just  what  I  mean.  You're  not 
a  bit  poetic." 

"I  really  appreciate  all  this  greatly,  even  enough 
to  satisfy  your  artistic  taste.  But  tell  me  what  you 
were  pondering  on  so  deeply  as  I  came  up?" 

"I  was  thinking  about  that  tree." 

"What  ponderous  conclusion  did  you  come  to  con- 
cerning it?" 

"You  like  jesting  about  it,  but  don't  you  think 
that  a  ponderous  tree  (to  use  your  own  expression) 
like  that  should  have  some  ponderous  wisdom  stored 
away  somewhere  in  its  heart?" 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

"Nobody  knows  how  old  that  tree  is — hundreds 
of  years  at  the  very  least.  Just  imagine  the  un- 
recorded space  of  time,  and  think  of  all  it  has  wit- 
nessed— the  spring  and  the  fall  of  the  year  passing 
over  the  forests  around  it — terrible  storms  at  night 
with  wind  and  rain  and  lightning — droughts  and 
floods!" 

"That  is  aU  very  wise  and  quite  true,  but  what 
conclusion  could  a  tree  come  to  about  it?" 

"It  must  have  a  feeling  of  great  peace  and  con- 
fidence in  all  Nature ;  a  full  trust  in  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  knowing  that  the  darkest  hour  is  before 
the  dawn,  that  the  leaf  must  fall  before  the  coming 
of  the  blossom." 

"Do  go  on.  I  didn't  know  you  were  in  that  mood 
or  I  should  not  have  spoken  a  word  myself." 
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"Now  you  are  horrid!  I  won't  tell  you  any 
more.  Gracious  me !  How  dark  it  is  getting.  I 
must  hurry  home." 

"Might  I  come  with  you  to  help  with  the  black- 
berries? You  can  carry  this  basket  of  mushrooms 
that  I  gathered  for  your  IMother." 

"How  good  of  you,  Jimmy — Jim — James!  What 
are  you  taking  down  all  those  slip-rails  for,  just  as 
if  I  could  not  walk  under  the  top  one  ?  What  makes 
you  do  such  useless  kind  of  things?" 

"Is  it  useless?  Well,  anyway,  I  don't  usually 
publish  reasons  for  every  little  thing  I  do.  Won't 
you  please  walk  through  and  try  to  look  a  little  less 
cross  ? " 

"I'm  not  cross,  and  anyhow  it's  too  dark  for  you 
to  see." 

"It's  not  dark  yet  by  a  long  way,  but  I  could  feel 
you  looking  like  that  if  it  were." 

They  reached  the  gate  leading  through  the  orchard 
to  the  homestead.  Together  they  walked  up  the 
drive,  Jim  carrying  the  bucket  of  blackberries  and 
Judith  the  mushrooms  and  mail. 

"What  a  beautiful  evening  it  is,  Jimmy — Jim — 
James!  Do  stand  still  a  moment  and  listen  to  all 
the  sounds.  Hear  the  birds  in  the  hedge  and  the 
magpies  quarrelling  in  that  gum!  Hear  the  sheep 
out  there  in  the  night  paddock;  the  breeze  has  died 
away  now  " 

"Well  go  on,  what  next?  It  is  not  often  you  are 
in  this  mood  and  I  want  to  make  the  most  of  it." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  evening,  but  listen  to  that  night 
bird  in  the  blaekwoods!  It  give^  me  the  creeps.  I 
have  never  heard  a  curlew,  but  I  am  sure  it  could 
not  be  more  dismal  than  that.  There's  Mick  and 
Reuben  going  in  to  tea  !      I  am  not  last  after  all. ' ' 

Two  figures  emerged  from  the  gloom  and  came 
into  the  stream  of  light  that  shone  across  the  wide 
white-washed  verandah,  while  pleasant  sounds  of 
tea  cups  rattling  and.  a  faint  hint  of  something 
savoury  drifted  out  on  the  evening  air.  Instinctively 
the  boy  and    girl    stood  still    in    the    shadow  and 
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listened.  A  tired  sigh  from  the  girl,  as  she  turned 
with  outstretched  hand  to  say  good-night,  brought 
them  back  to  realities. 

"Thanks  so  much,  Jim.  It  was  good  of  you  to 
think  of  the  mushrooms  and  to  carry  my  bucket.  I 
have  not  yet  asked  after  your  step-father,  but  it  is 
not  because  I  do  not  think  about  you,  and,  oh  Jim, 
I  feel  so  sorry." 

"Yes,  I  know,  Judy,  you  are  a  dear  girl.  It  is 
all  a  terrible  business  and  Mother  is  feeling  it  so. 
Now  that  Connie  is  coming  she  will  take  up  all  your 
time,  and  I  shall  not  see  anything  of  you.  But  try 
not  to  forget  me  altogether  in  the  excitement  of 
possessing  a  new  cousin?  I  feel  that  I  shan't  like 
this  Connie  a  bit.  Coming  from  town  she  is  sure  to 
be  too  smart  for  a  dull  person  like  me,  you  know, 
so  don't  be  hurt  if  I  stay  away." 

* '  You  a  dull  person !  You  mean  that  by  what 
you  have  heard  of  Connie  you  think  she  would  bore 
you?" 

"Let  us  change  the  subject  and  talk  about  these 
roses.  How  delicious  they  smell !  Pick  me  one, 
Judy." 

The  girl  placed  her  basket  on  the  verandah  beside 
the  bucket  and  selected  a  half-opened  rose. 

"Thank  you,  it  is  a  beautiful  one.  Do  smell  it. 
Press  it  close  against  your  face,  so !  There,  now 
it  is  mine." 

He  held  the  rose  tenderly  in  his  hand  and  quietly 
bade  the  girl  good-night.  Without  touching  her 
proffered  hand  he  turned  and  walked  slowly  up  the 
garden  path. 

The  girl  stood  and  watched  his  figure,  now  a  dusky 
object,  moving  through  the  orchard,  till  it  dis- 
appeared under  the  arch  of  laurels  over  the  gate. 
Judith  sighed  and  shook  her  shoulders  to  bring  her- 
self back  to  her  surroundings. 

"Jim  shouldn't  talk  like  that.       It  makes  me  feel 
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so  queer,  I  am  actually  trembling.  And  the  way 
he  looked  at  that  rose !  And  he  did  not  even  shake 
hands,  but  I  suppose  he  is  feeling  worried  about 
his  father.  Poor  old  Jimmy!  There  is  that  horrid 
night  bird  again.  I'm  sure  it  means  something  bad 
when  it  cries  like  that." 

"Judith  Clenning,  whatever  are  you  doing  stand- 
ing there?  Come  and  get  your  tea.  You  should 
have  been  in  hours  ago." 

"Very  well,  Aunt  Catherine.  I  am  coming,  only 
I  think  I  am  tired.  See  all  the  blackberries  I've 
got,  and  here's  the  mail  too." 

Judith  threw  the  bundle  on  the  table  and  walked 
down  the  hall  to  where  a  warm  light  shone  from  an 
open  door.  At  the  door  Judith  paused  and  straight- 
ened back  her  hair.  The  room  was  cosy  in  the 
extreme — half-bed,  half-sitting-room — a  round  table 
with  a  work-basket,  one  or  two  books,  a  vase  with 
a  single  white  rose  in  it.  On  a  tray  stood  the  in- 
valid's tea  dishes.  In  the  far  corner  of  the  room 
stood  an  old-fashioned,  white-draped,  brass  bed- 
stead. Judith  halted,  the  warmth  of  the  room  seem- 
ing too  much  for  her  after  the  cool  evening  air,  for 
a  fire  glowed  in  a  white-washed  fireplace. 

"You  are  late,  dear,"  came  a  voice  from  the  easy 
chair,  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"Yes,  Mother,"  said  Judith,  as  she  crossed  the 
room  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  speaker.  "But  I 
have  got  a  lovely  lot  of  blackberries.  See,  all  the 
nice  young  mushrooms  that  Jim  gathered  for  you." 
She  displayed  the  basket,  lined  with  mulberry  leaves, 
and  the  pink  and  white  mushrooms  neatly  packed. 

* '  How  thoughtful  the  lad  is !  But  how  is  the  poor 
boy's  father?" 

"Not  his  father,  Mother,  his  step-father.  He  is 
worse,  lots  worse.  He  has  not  been  home  since  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  last  night  he  slept  at  the  saw- 
mills.    When  the  men  went  to  work  this  morning 
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they  tried  to  get  him  home,  but  he  dodged  them  and 
made  his  way  back  to  the  township,  and  is  not  home 
yet.  The  hotelkeepers  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
place  for  supplying  him  with  drink.  I  can't  under- 
stand how  they  are  allowed  to  do  it.  Hanging  is  too 
good  for  them." 

''Hush,  Judith.  Your  father  would  not  like  to 
hear  you  talking  about  these  things.  I  must  speak 
to  Eeuben;  he  must  not  discuss  our  neighbours  and 
their  affairs  the  way  he  does." 

''Well,  Mother,  I  think  it  is  quite  as  well  to  know 
all  we  can,  and  I  think  a  man  that  disgraces  himself 
the  way  Mr.  Thorp  does  wants  " 

"Judith,  Judith,  do  not  say  any  more;  you  are 
too  impulsive,  and  you  are  too  young  to  judge.  You 
really  must  try  and  restrain  yourself  and  not  express 
such  opinions  about  things  you  do  not  understand. 
Especially  now  that  Constance  will  be  with  us.  Her 
IMother  was  so  gentle  and  lady-like  in  all  her  ways 
that  I  am  sure  her  daughter  will  be  equally  par- 
ticular." 

Judith  sat  on  in  silence  and  her  mother  con- 
tinued, "I  am  not  afraid  of  Annie,  she  is  so  gentle 
naturally.  Now  if  only  you  would  take  a  lesson 
from  her,  but  you  never  stop  to  think." 

"If  there's  anyone  I'd  like  to  resemble  it  would 
be  Annie,  but  I  never  will,  I  know.  I  think  I'll  just 
about  hate  Connie." 

Judith's  voice  had  a  decided  catch  in  it  as  she 
rose  to  her  feet,  the  mention  of  Connie's  name 
reminding  her  of  her  late  misgivings. 

"Never  mind,  child,  you  are  very  tired  I  can  see, 
and  must  be  almost  fainting  for  your  tea.  Kiss  me 
and  run  off  to  the  dining-room." 

To  poor  Mrs.  Clenning  this  impetuous  daughter 
gave  many  anxious  thoughts,  and  she  herself  was  con- 
fined too  much  to  her  room  to  be  a  companion  to  her 
children.     Catherine  Clenning,  her  sister-in-law,  was 
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scarcely  a  person  to  inspire  the  confidence  and 
sympatliy  needed  to  keep  the  household  running 
smoothly.  But  she  was  a  wonderful  housekeeper 
and  the  spirit  of  economy  itself. 

Mrs.  Clenning's  life  was  not  a  very  bright  one. 
Gently  born  and  educated  in  a  convent,  her  life  was 
ending  differently  from  the  way  it  had  begun.  Her 
husband  was  the  only  son  of  an  English  gentleman 
who  came  to  Melbourne  in  the  early  days  and  who 
gave  his  son  a  gentleman's  education,  sending  him 
to  England  to  finish  his  studies,  but  putting  him  to 
no  profession  or  trade  whereby  he  might  make  his 
own  way.  On  his  marrying  again  the  wife  showed 
her  interest  in  his  affairs  by  marrying  his  youngest 
daughter  to  her  own  cousin,  who  was  twice  the  girl's 
age,  and  by  persuading  her  husband  to  make  a 
settlement  on  the  son  and  let  him  go  his  own  way. 
She  had  been  a  widow  when  she  married  Stephen 
Clenning's  father  and  had  the  interests  of  her  own 
son  at  heart. 

That  was  how  Stephen  Clenning  came  to  be  a 
pioneer  in  the  heart  of  the  Gippsland  forest.  Had 
his  footsteps  turned  west  instead  of  east  in  those 
days  when  he  sought  for  a  place  to  make  his  home, 
his  future  and  that  of  his  children  would  have  been 
more  prosperous,  though  probably  lacking  in  that 
fullness  of  understanding  that  comes  to  those  who 
dwell  among  the  hills  who  can  take  life's  message 
through  a  clearer  atmosphere.  So  we  find  a  gentle- 
man, with  a  gentleman's  tastes,  facing  the  hardest 
and  most  thankless  of  all  tasks,  clearing  the  virgin 
forest,  which  then  only  seemed  to  make  space  for 
cotton-bush  and  bracken  which  had  to  be  cut  again 
and  again,  year  after  year.  How  different  it  all 
appeared  now  to  when  he  first  saw  this  beautiful 
forest!  Then  his  heart  was  full  of  hope;  he  was 
young  and  had  great  imagination.  He  knew  of 
the  wonderful  richness  of  the  soil  and  dreamed  great 
dreams,  all  for  the  wife  who  was  waiting  to  share 
this  fairyland  home  with  him.      How  he  had  read 
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and  re-read  the  reply  to  his  letter  describing  the 
place,  and  how  pleased  he  had  been  that  his  wife 
loved  the  beautiful  as  he  himself  did.  The  lines  from 
his  wife's  letter  kept  running  through  his  mind: — 

"Dear  Husband, — 

"How  I  long  to  be  with  you!  I  see  the  blue  skies  and 
the  waving  trees  in  my  dreams,  and  how  I  Icng  to  see  those 
beautiful  ferns.  The  scent  of  those  musk  leaves  you  sent 
have  been  with  me  all  day  long,  and  bring  a  welcome  from 
that  wonderful  forest.  And  to  think  of  the  soil  being  as 
fertile  as  that.  Come  for  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  I 
would  not  mind  any  kind  of  hardship  in  such  a  beautifal 
place  as  that.      Life  would  be  one  long  holiday. ' ' 

How  very  long  ago  that  seemed!  Now  it  was 
poverty,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  forest  was  tak- 
ing its  toll  of  their  lives.  So  little  to  be  seen  for  so 
many  years  of  toil,  so  many  sacrifices  and  so  little 
gain.  It  was  still  a  most  beautiful  place  to  live  in, 
but,  with  the  thoughts  of  a  family  to  clothe  and 
educate,  that  did  not  count  for  all. 


CHAPTER   II. 
A  FIRST   KISS. 

"Be  kind  to  the  young,  they  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
Be  kind  to  the  aged,  they  have  come  a  long  way." 

''Judy,  dear,  wake  up;  it  is  daylight  already  aud 
we  have  such  a  lot  to  do.  I  will  cut  the  lunches 
while  you  do  the  skimming,  then  we  can  go  milking 
together.  After  breakfast  Aunt  Catherine  is  driv- 
ing in  to  Deepvale  with  Father  to  meet  Connie." 

"Oh,  Annie,  it  is  so  nice  in  bed  and  I  simply  can't 
open  my  eyes.  How  I  wish  we  lived  in  town  and 
had  no  cows  to  milk !  Do  you  think  Connie  will 
help  milk?" 

"I  should  think  not.  I  daresay  she  has  never 
even  tried,  but  she  may  like  to  learn." 

"She  would  be  a  silly  if  she  did.  I  can't  see  any- 
one learning  from  choice." 

"Well  you,  for  one,  were  very  anxious  to  learn. 
You  have  not  forgotten  that,  surely?" 

"I  was  too  young  to  know  any  better  then,  but  I 
do  know  that  I  am  very  lazy  now,  for  you  are  about 
dressed  and  I  have  not  made  a  start." 

So  saying  Judith  sprang  from  her  bed  and  was 
soon  as  fully  dressed  as  Annie.  Seizing  a  brush 
she  applied  it  vigorously  to  her  hair,  and  a  deal  of 
brushing  it  needed  too,  for  it  was  of  a  very  rebellious 
nature,  twisting  into  curls  at  the  ends  and  waving 
over  her  ears.  It  was  dark  brown  in  color  and 
showed  up  the  whiteness  of  her  skin.  Even  much 
outdoor  exercise  in  all  Aveathers  left  it  remarkably 
fair  and  gave  a  glorious  color  to  her  cheeks.  Her 
eyes  were  blue,  at  times  the  color  of  a  cornflower 
and  at  others  almost  black,  quickly  changing  in  color 
with  her  mood. 

Annie  was  like  her  sister  in  profile.  The  same 
21 
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regular  features,  straight  delicate  nose  and  full  red 
lips,  with  the  exception  of  the  chin,  which  slightly 
receded  where  Judith's  took  a  turn  to  pertness.  Her 
skin  was  of  a  darker  shade — ^perhaps  a  legacy  from 
some  far  back  French  ancestor — but  it  was  faultless 
in  coloring.  The  eyes  were  of  the  most  beautiful 
blue-grey,  dark  and  soft,  the  lashes  long,  the  brows 
beautifully  arched,  reminding  one  of  a  bird's  wings 
outspread,  and  were  of  a  dark  brown,  finely  pen- 
cilled. The  face  was  crowned  with  an  abundance 
of  soft  wavy  hair,  the  color  of  burnished  gold,  which 
took  to  itself  every  stray  gleam  of  light. 

"Judy,  if  you  brush  your  hair  like  that,  you  will 
have  none  left;  just  look  at  all  the  hair  in  the 
brush." 

''I've  put  a  bit  of  electricity  into  the  remaining 
hairs,  anyhow.  Look,  when  I  hold  the  brush  up, 
how  all  the  hair  flies  to  it." 

Sure  enough  it  did,  following  the  brush  in  an  un- 
canny way,  till  the  hair  stood  out  as  though  caught 
and  held  in  a  breeze. 

"Judy,  you  spook,  tie  it  up  at  once.  I  can  hear 
Aunt  Catherine  setting  the  table." 

Both  girls  were  soon  at  work,  Annie  cutting 
lunches  for  the  men  who  were  clearing  a  paddock 
ready  for  the  plough  some  distance  from  the  home. 
Judith  went  off  to  the  cool  dairy,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  cellar.  Soon  Annie  joined  her  and,  taking  the 
milking  buckets  on  their  arms,  they  walked  together 
to  the  sheds  where  the  cows  waited  to  be  milked. 

To  bring  in  and  feed  the  cows  in  their  bails  was 
Mick's  work  and,  while  they  were  being  milked,  he 
fed  the  horses;  then  carried  the  milk  to  the  dairy 
after  turning  out  the  cows. 

This  morning  the  girls  hurried  through  their  work. 
A  pleasurable  excitement  was  in  the  air,  for  visitors 
were  events  to  be  duly  discussed  at  "Clendale," 
and  as  this  visitor,  their  cousin,  was  coming  to  live 
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with  them  it  was  an  occasipn  of  much  speculation. 
What  would  their  cousin  Connie  be  like?  Would 
she  be  contented  here,  after  a  town  life?  Her 
mother,  a  widow,  had  died  after  a  sudden  illness 
and  left  her  daughter  with  a  very  small  income, 
enough  perhaps  to  dress  on  with  care,  but  without 
a  home.  She  had,  before  her  death,  asked  her 
brother  Stephen  Clenning  to  give  her  daughter  a 
home. 

Annie's  cows  were  all  finished  and  the  buckets 
waiting  for  Mick.  Placing  her  tiny  stool  on 
top  of  a  bail,  she  passed  into  the  stables  where  the 
horses  were  munching  their  chaff.  In  the  outer 
yard  stood  a  horse  which  was  debarred  this  luxury, 
because  he  was  not  classed  among  the  workers,  his 
sole  duty  being  to  give  his  time  to  the  women-folk 
of  the  establishment.  Annie  made  him  a  special 
favorite. 

"Judy,  I  will  gather  some  thistles  for  Double 
while  you  are  finishing.  I  saw  some  nice  crisp 
ones  growing  over  in  the  hedge." 

She  made  her  way  towards  the  place,  shaded  and 
protected  by  the  friendly  hawthorn  hedge,  where 
grew  several  tender  young  thistles. 

"Lucky  Double,"  said  a  voice  at  Judith's  elbow. 
The  voice  was  quiet  and  had  a  touch  of  melancholy. 
Judith  started.  Her  own  thoughts  and  the  milk 
streaming  into  the  pail  had  made  it  easy  for  anyone 
to  approach  without  being  heard. 

"Jim!  Oh,  how  you  startled  me!  What  are 
you  doing  here  so  early?" 

"Shall  I  finish  Strawberry  for  you?" 

"No,  thanks.  That's  not  answering  my  question 
either.  Anyhow  I've  finished.  Will  you  put  the 
bucket  over  there  for  me?  Strawberry  gets  so  ex- 
cited when  she  is  let  out  of  the  bail." 

"Wait  a  moment,  Judy.  Let  me  take  the  bolt 
out  for  you." 
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Judith  was  kneelinff  on  the  wooden  trough  that 
held  the  cows'  food,  reaching  for  the  bolt  that  let 
the  cow  loose.  Strawberry,  always  anxious  to  be 
free,  gave  her  head  a  sudden  toss,  the  bolt  being 
scarcely  drawn.  One  of  the  long  white  horns 
struck  the  kneeling  girl  such  a  severe  blow  on  the 
forehead  that  she  reeled  backwards.  It  was  Jim's 
arms  that  held  her  from  falling  on  the  rough  slab  floor 
and  Jim's  shoulder  that  formed  a  rest  for  the  poor 
dazed  head. 

"Oh,  Judy,  little  girl,  what  a  terrible  knock!" 

Jim's  right  hand  was  stroking  her  wavy  hair.  He 
held  her  to  him:  a  few  little  smothered  sobs  made 
him  clasp  her  closer.  A  short  muttered  word,  that 
sounded  much  like  an  emphatic  "Damn,"  made 
Judith  give  a  little  laugh  and  raise  her  head.  It 
was  only  for  an  instant,  for  she  swayed  uncertainly 
and  a  few  hysterical  sobs  would  come.  It  was  long 
enough  for  Jim  to  see  the  small  stream  of  blood 
flowing  from  her  temple.  He  took  his  handkerchief 
and  wiped  away  the  red  stain.  It  was  still  Jim's 
arm  that  supported  the  girl,  and  again  it  was  Jim's 
wonderfully  bright  and  tender  eyes  that  held  Judith's 
own  as  she  raised  her  head  once  more.  "Was  it 
those  wonderful  eyes,  so  kind  and  true,  and  those 
lips  trembling  with  unspoken  sympathy  that  drew 
Judith's  lips  within  reach  of  his  own?  True  it  was 
that  his  lips  touched  hers.  Then  the  girl  woke 
sharply  to  her  surroundings;  a  burning  blush  sent 
a  wave  of  color  over  her  face.  She  turned  quickly 
from  him  and  walked  out  of  the  gate.  Jim  followed 
slowly,  not  yet  awakened  from  that  strange  dream, 
while  his  tongue  refused  to  frame  words  that  he 
knew  should  be  spoken. 

Judith  crossed  the  stable  yard  and  leaned  against 
the  rail-fence,  watching  the  horses.  She  had  a  wild 
desire  to  turn  back  and  smack  Jim's  face.  "How 
dare  he,  just  because  I  had  my  head  hurt  and  he 
held  me?"  A  world  of  reproach  was  in  her  eyes 
and  many  bitter  words  were  on  her  tongue.       Just 
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which  to  say  first  Judith  could  not  decide.  Annie's 
return,  with  an  armful  of  thistles,  silenced  her  re- 
proaches for  a  time.  Quietly  she  walked  to  her 
sister's  side  and  helped  to  distribute " the  delicacies, 
Annie  keeping  the  tenderest  and  crispest  stalks  for 
Double.  Something  in  Judith's  silence  made  her 
sister  glance  quickly  at  her. 

"Judy,  what  have  you  done  to  your  face?  How 
bad  you  look!" 

"Strawberry  hit  me  with  her  horn.  It  does 
hurt  a  bit  and  my  head  is  starting  to  ache  dread- 
fully." 

"Poor  dear,  come  home  at  once.  Mick  is  taking 
the  milk.  Why  there's  Jim  talking  to  him — he 
will  be  sorry  to  see  you  like  that." 

"Jim  knows.  He  was  there.  Don't  say  any- 
thing  more  about  it  or  I  shall  have  a  good  cry." 

Through  the  orchard  ran  a  small  creek,  or  to  be 
more  correct  a  tiny  streamlet,  scarcely  large  enough 
to  be  given  the  name  of  creek.  The  bridge  crossing 
this  was  the  half-shell  of  a  giant  gum,  felled  years 
ago;  a  quainter  bridge  could  not  be  imagined.  The 
sides  sloped  gently  up,  and  had  been  evenly  cut  so 
as  to  form  a  wall  on  either  side.  The  bottom  was 
filled  with  earth  and  the  whole  was  wide  enough  for 
four  or  five  persons  to  walk  abreast. 

Judith  had  hurried  on,  and  it  was  not  till  they 
reached  this  bridge  that  Annie  and  Jim  caught  up 
to  her.  Clustering  over  one  side  of  the  bridge  was 
a  great  mass  of  Supple-Jack,  now  bearing  the  white 
feathery  seeds  that  come  after  the  blossom  has 
fallen. 

"Jim,  lend  me  your  knife,  and  I  will  take  some 
of  this  to  decorate  the  dining  room.  Connie  is  sure 
to  like  it." 

Jim  opened  his  pocket  knife  and  passed  it  to 
Annie,  but  his  glance  was  on  Judith's  retreating 
figure.       A  few  steps  brought  him  to  her  side. 
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"Judith,  I  am  sorry," 

Still  she  walked  on,  not  deigning  to  see  or  to  hear 
her  companion. 

"I  am  sorry,  Judith." 

Jim's  voice  was  low  and  earnest,  and  Judith  found 
her  heart  relenting  towards  him,  but  outraged  dig- 
nity cannot  so  easily  unbend. 

"Why  don't  you  help  Annie  with  her  flowers? 
See  what  an  armful  she  has  cut.  My  head  is  aching 
and  I  want  to  go  home." 

"That  is  wiiy  I  should  like  to  walk  with  you. 
May  I?" 

Judith  did  not  reply,  but  suffered  him  to  walk 
by  her  side.  Just  then  Reuben  came  towards  them 
down  the  path;  his  usually  sunny  countenance  was 
troubled  and  white,  his  whole  bearing  told  them  of 
bad  news  before  he  spoke. 

"Jim,  old  boy,  they  found  him  this  morning." 

"Where?" 

"In  Fern  Creek." 

"In  Fern  Creek!       How?" 

' '  Must  have  fallen  off  the  bridge.  The  water  is 
only  eighteen  inches  deep,  but  he  has  been  there  all 
night." 

Jim  stood  perfectly  still  and  his  face  whitened. 
He  understood  what  his  friend's  words  meant.  He 
had  been  to  the  township  late  the  night  before  to 
try  and  find  his  step-father,  and  was  told  that  he 
had  already  left  the  hotel  to  go  home.  He  had 
called  at  one  or  two  neighbors,  but  no  one  had  seen 
him,  so  he  had  returned  home  for  a  few  hours'  rest 
before  rising  at  daybreak  to  go  to  the  township 
again.  He  had  crossed  this  very  bridge  himself  in 
the  early  morning,  but  the  bridge  being  some  height 
from  the  shallow  stream  below,  he  had  failed  to  see 
anything  unusual  in  the  dim  light.       Returning  he 
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had  cut  across  the  paddocks,  making  his  way  home 
through  the  Clendale  farm. 

"Mother!"  was  all  he  said  as  he  strode  off  down 
the  path.  Reuben  followed,  keeping  a  few  paces 
behind  his  friend.  Judith  was  left  alone  on  the 
Cherry  path,  the  rows  of  cherry  trees  on  either  side 
giving  it  its  name. 

The  bees  flew  past  her;  one  even  alighted  on  her 
sleeve.  The  birds  chirped  and  sang;  a  jackass  called 
to  its  mates  with  loud,  harsh  notes.  Was  she  sorry 
or  glad?  Sorry  for  the  pain  it  brought  to  those 
related  to  him;  but  glad,  or  rather  relieved,  that 
never  more  would  that  dreadful  something,  which 
now  and  again  possessed  the  man,  create  such 
trouble  among  them  all.  But  the  disgrace  of  the 
way  he  died!  How  Jim  would  feel  it.  Poor  Jim! 
How  white  and  troubled  his  face  was  and  how  he 
loved  his  mother!  Perhaps  he  would  now  be  ap- 
pointed to  Mr.  Thorp's  place  on  the  mines.  He  was 
quite  competent  for  the  position.  He  had  success- 
fully filled  his  step-father's  position  on  several  occa- 
sions for  weeks  at  a  time,  also  he  had  been  successful 
at  his  recent  examination. 

Judith  moved  homewards,  her  heart  saddened  at 
the  thought  of  the  object  of  all  these  troubles.  What 
of  him?  He  had  wonderfully  good  points  in  his 
character,  had  been  often  kind  to  her,  and  had  always 
such  gentle  manners;  yet  Judith  could  not  help  but 
recall  the  night  that  he  had  missed  his  way  home 
and  had  called  at  "Clendale"  asking  for  a  lantern. 
When  Aunt  Catherine  saw  his  condition  she  thought 
it  a  fit  opportunity  to  deliver  one  of  her  pet  lec- 
tures. He  waited  till  she  polished  the  glass  in  the 
sides  of  the  lantern  and  had  it  lit  for  him;  then  he 
took  it  from  her  hand,  opened  it,  blew  out  the  light 
and  threw  the  lantern  into  her  lap  where  she  sat; 
then  strode  out,  slamming  the  door  behind  him.  Reu- 
ben had  then  gone  quietly  to  his  room,  and  taking  his 
own  lantern  had  slipped  out  the  back  way  and  guided 
him  home.    Now  all  that  was  over — ^but  for  the  next 
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week  or  two  what  a  time  poor  Jim  would  have.  His 
mother,  she  knew,  would  be  frightfully  upset,  and 
Jim  would  be  waiting  on  her  night  and  day.  Connie 
would  be  here  to-day  also.  Judith  hurried  her  steps 
to  the  house  and  found  that  all  knew  of  what  had 
happened.  Annie  was  already  at  work  with  her 
flowers.  She  had  come  home  by  the  well  to  gather 
ferns,  and  now  had  them  on  the  dining-room  table 
with  a  basket  of  flowers. 


CHAPTEE    III. 
THE   DAWN   OF   DAY. 

"Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born. 
Out  iu  the  fields  with  God." 

— ^E.  B.  Bbowning. 

So  the  day  was  over  at  last.  Connie  was  really 
here,  or  rather  Constance,  for  that  young  lady  de- 
manded her  title  in  full.  Judith  had  given  her 
welcome  to  her  city  cousin  in  her  usual  open-hearted 
way,  hut  she  could  not  help  but  look  with  disappoint- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  self-satisfied  and  condescend- 
ing girl,  who  in  return  regarded  her  with  a  great 
show  of  effusion  and  a  noticeable  disregard  of 
Judith's  blunt  ways. 

What  was  it  about  Constance  that  so  strangely 
annoyed  her?  Judith  could  not  remember  really 
disliking  anyone,  but  of  all  the  people  she  had  met 
this  girl  came  nearest  to  giving  her  a  feeling  of  posi- 
tive aversion. 

Judith  puUed  the  bed  clothes  close  to  her  chin 
and  sighed  with  contentment  to  be  snug  abed  after 
a  long  day,  but  her  brain  was  too  active  to  sleep. 
It  really  had  been  a  day  of  days. 

Reuben  had  been  over  at  "The  Willows"  most  of 
the  day,  and,  since  her  father's  return  from  Deepvale 
with  Aunt  Catherine  and  Constance,  he  had  been 
out  riding  to  the  different  neighbours,  helping  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  funeral. 

Jim,  of  course,  she  had  not  seen  since  he  left  her 
in  the  early  morning.  A  touch  of  very  real  pain 
smote  her  heart  as  she  remembered  how  coldly  she 
had  spoken  to  him  as  he  stood  by  her  side  saying  he 
was  sorry.    Twice  he  had  said  it ;  she  knew  he  really 
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was,  too.  Why  could  she  not  have  been  different 
to  him  while  she  had  the  chance?  Now  she  would 
not  see  him  for  days,  and  he  would  not  come  so 
often  now  Connie  was  here.  Judith  wondered  if  he 
would  like  Connie  after  all,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  resentment  with  which  she  contemplated  such 
a  state  of  affairs. 

At  last  she  fell  asleep,  listening  to  the  wind  rising 
and  falling  as  it  swayed  the  tops  of  the  giant  gums 
and  rustled  through  the  trees  in  the  orchard. 

With  Jim  tlie  night  was  long.  He  sat  beside  his 
mother's  pillow  the  night  through,  watching  while 
she  slept  and  soothing  her  when  she  waked.  A 
nervous,  highly  strung  woman  always,  and  not  now 
in  good  health,  the  strain  of  the  last  few  weeks  had 
reached  a  climax  when  the  news  of  her  husband's 
death  was  brought  to  her.  Naturally  of  an  indolent 
and  therefore  selfish  disposition,  she  avoided  him 
completely  whenever  he  had  been  drinking.  Tt  was  left 
to  the  woman,  who  waited  on  them  in  the  capacity 
of  their  one  domestic  servant,  to  give  him  his  meals 
and  otherwise  help  him  to  gain  his  normal  condition. 
Tt  had  been  whispered  among  the  neighbors  that 
had  his  wife  been  more  of  a  help-mate  he  would 
have  been  a  different  man.  A  little  study  of  their 
lives  would  show  how  the  one  had  always,  by  some 
means  entirely  her  own,  gained  every  consideration, 
and  when  the  weather  was  fair  was  a  most  enjoy- 
able companion,  but,  when  adverse  winds  blew  and 
her  husband  was  compelled  to  take  the  position  of 
mine-manager  in  this  out-of-the-way  place,  the  sun- 
shine of  her  smiles  soon  clouded  till  at  last  only 
frowns  were  visible — although  to  say  she  frowned 
would  hardly  be  correct,  for  she  would  not  do  any- 
thing so  unseemly  as  that.  Her  whole  poise  was 
rather  a  plaintive  and  injured  one.  But  she  loved 
her  son  to  the  full  depth  her  nature  allowed.  Her 
son  in  his  turn  had  a  wonderfiil  tenderness  for  his 
mother.  His  own  father  had  died  when  he  was 
very  young.      His  step-father  was  always  a  quiet  man 
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and,  as  the  gulf  between  him  and  his  wife  grew  wider, 
he  grew  quieter  still,  except  at  such  times  as  he  sought 
the  company  of  the  men  that  haunted  the  public 
house.  These  turns  would  last  often  for  weeks,  and 
the  havoc  they  wrought  on  the  nervous  system  of 
his  wife  had  been  severe.  So  it  was  that  this  last 
trouble  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear. 

Jim  watched  anxiously  the  night  through,  chafing 
the  soft  white  hands  and  bathing  her  forehead  with 
eau-de-cologne.  Patiently  he  arranged  the  pillows, 
trying  to  follow  his  mother's  peevish  directions,  and 
very  patiently  taking  a  scolding  for  fidgeting  with  the 
stopper  of  the  smelling-salts'  jar.  When  he  saw 
she  was  sleeping  soundly  at  last,  he  stepped  from  the 
room  through  the  hall  on  to  the  front  verandah.  He 
struck  a  match  and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  just 
half-past  three — soon  it  would  be  daylight.  He 
moved  to  lean  on  the  railings  of  the  verandah  which 
was  more  like  a  balcony  than  anything  else,  for  it  was 
eight  feet  from  the  ground  in  front,  diminish- 
ing in  height  as  it  went  round  the  house,  for  the  house 
was  built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill.  On  either  side 
of  the  hill  ran  a  small  valley,  merging  a  short  distance 
away  in  a  huge  gully,  down  which  ran  a  creek. 
Around  the  house  and  planted  in  the  gully  were 
numerous  fine  weeping  willows  which  gave  the  place 
its  name.  To  the  right  grew  a  great  belt  of  virgin 
forest. 

Jim  leaned  on  the  railing.  The  cool  air  soothed 
his  tired  brow.  The  sounds  of  the  bush  were  always 
soothing.  The  strong  scent  of  the  roses  came  up 
from  the  garden  below.  How  long  ago  it  seemed 
since  Judith  had  picked  a  rose  for  him!  He  felt 
where  it  lay  in  his  pocket-book,  and  a  sense  of  com- 
panionship stole  over  him.  Judith  was  the  finest 
girl  he  knew — a  girl  in  a  thousand.  He  had  never 
yet  turned  in  vain  to  her  for  understanding. 

Annie,  too,  was  a  dear  good  girl,  his  mother's  favor- 
ite, but  then  his  mother  did  not  understand  Judith. 
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His  thoughts  carried  him  far  into  the  future.  He 
moved  his  feet  to  a  fresh  position,  the  sound  startling 
some  bandicoots  who  left  their  root-hunting  raid  and 
hid  in  the  hedge.  When  silence  came  again,  one 
small  interrogative  squeak  encouraged  another,  till  a 
succession  of  squeaks  showed  that  it  was  considered 
safe  to  venture  out  once  more.  A  stirring  and  twit- 
tering of  birds  in  the  blackwoods,  and  the  thud,  thud 
of  a  big  wallaby  down  the  gully  showed  that  soon  the 
sun  was  coming. 

Now  a  faint  glow  is  seen  in  the  east,  showing  down 
the  gully  behind  some  tall  gums.  These  trees  had 
been  "rung"  many  years  ago,  now  they  stood,  great 
white  skeletons  with  limbs,  pathetically  outstretched 
to  the  rising  sun.  The  paleness  in  the  east  is  turn- 
ing to  a  crimson  tint.  A  magpie  warbles  loud  and 
clear  its  beautiful  bell-like  notes  from  the  branch  of 
a  leafy  gum,  countless  smaller  birds  twitter  and  sing, 
a  thrush's  sweet  notes  and  a  whip-bird's  call  make 
music  fit  for  such  a  setting.  Louder  still  are  the 
magpies'  notes,  as  more  join  in  heralding  the  sun, 
while  warmer  grow  the  tints  in  the  east. 

One  fleecy  cloud  high  up  in  the  sky  takes  a  golden 
hue,  slowly  turning  to  crimson.  Then  another  cloud 
is  born,  then  another,  and  still  another,  till  at  last  the 
whole  heavens  show  the  signal.  Each  bird  now  tries 
to  outdo  the  other  with  its  music.  Then  slowly, 
slowly,  comes  over  the  distant  hill-tops  a  great  golden 
ball.  Twilight  has  gone  and  the  beautiful  mellow 
light  of  early  morning  floods  both  hill  and  vale.  See, 
the  tops  of  those  leafless  gums — the  topmost  branches 
are  surely  shining  gold.  The  birds  are  subduing  their 
songs,  softer  and  softer,  till  only  the  thrush's  carol  is 
heard.  See  that  bird,  with  the  mottled  brown  feathers 
and  the  heavy  bill,  flies  to  that  limb  high  up  on  the 
old  messmate.  As  he  flies  he  calls  his  mates  from 
their  slumber  with  loud,  hoarse  "  choor-choor 's. "  He 
rests  on  a  bough,  and  beats  his  bill  on  it,  then  up 
goes  his  tail  as  he  challenges  his  friends.  As  they 
fly  to  the  same  limb,  he  drops  his  short  tail  again 
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and  raises  his  head  till  the  tail  and  bill  are  in  a  direct 
line.  He  raises  his  head  as  do  the  others,  and  peal 
after  peal  of  laughter  floats  over  the  gully.  The  sun 
is  over  the  tree  tops.  Far  over  the  hills  are  seen  soft 
golden  lights  and  misty  blue  shades.  In  the  big 
gums  to  the  right  the  leaves  whisper  to  the  morning 
breeze.  , 

Jim  turned  indoors  and  found  his  mother  still 
sleeping.  Making  his  way  to  the  kitchen  he  kindled  a 
fire  in  the  stove.  He  then  tapped  on  Mrs.  Martin's 
door,  and  retired  to  his  own  room  for  a  couple  of 
hours'  rest 


CHAPTER  IV. 
AN  AFTERNOON  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

"It  matters  not  if  at  the  end, 

The  towers  we  build  may  fall, 
Of  if  the  stone  by  sculptors  hewn,  - 

May  crumble  after  all, 
For  blame  lies  not  within  the  deed 

So  much  as  in  the  plan. 
The  measure  of  success  is  when 

We  do  the  best  we  can." 

Just  one  week  since  Constance  came — ^just  one  week 
— but  oh,  dear !  what  a  difference  that  week  had  made 
to  Judith !  The  most  loving  and  kind-hearted  of 
girls,  she  found  it  hard  to  have  to  admit  to  herself 
that  she  could  not  love  her  cousin  Constance.  Annie 
had  tried  hard  to  make  matters  right  between  them. 
Constance's  manners  were  always  so  exasperatingly 
proper;  never  by  any  chance  was  she  other  than 
sweetly  condescending  in  all  her  ways.  Judith  mar- 
velled how  Annie  could  so  quietly  submit  to  it  all,  but 
then  Annie  always  was  so  gentle  and  patient. 

Judith  loved  flowers  and  just  now  was  busy  in  her 
garden  transplanting  some  seedlings  for  late  autumn 
bloom.  "When  I  say  that  Judith  loved  flowers,  it  is 
to  be  understood  in  a  full  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
tenderest  and  feeblest  plant  under  her  devoted  care 
seemed  to  thrive  and  grow.  Her  garden  was  a  joy 
to  behold.  A  great  blue  hydrangea,  quite  five  feet 
high,  was  the  queen  of  her  garden.  Her  mother  had 
planted  this  particular  bush  years  ago.  Now  it  had 
grown  upwards  and  outwards  and  taken  possession 
of  the  whole  bed.  Next  in  favor  came  a  great  fuchsia 
tree,  a  beautiful  "Father  Ignatius,"  planted  when  its 
life  companion  the  hydrangea  was  young.  Now  it 
was  head  and  shoulders,  as  it  were,  over  the  hydran- 
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gea,  a  gnarled  bent  stem,  supported  the  graceful 
branches  from  which  hung  the  perfect  blooms,  the 
star  of  clearest  vermilion,  the  double  cup  of  a  deep 
pansy,  with  the  buds  full  and  round. 

Judith  pressed  a  bud  between  her  finger  and 
thumb,  and  smiled  at  the  sharp  report  that  followed. 
It  recalled  days  when  she,  as  a  small  child,  had  hidden 
behind  the  bush,  not  so  tall  as  it  was  now,  and 
cracked  all  the  round  fat  buds  at  hand,  taking  care 
not  to  show  herself  in  case  her  mother  was  at  the 
window  to  see.  Past  memories  made  her  look  up  now 
and  a  smile  of  rare  sweetness  crossed  her  face,  for 
there  was  her  mother  smiling  and  shaking  her  finger 
in  the  old  reproving  way,  Judith  dropped  her  rake 
and  flew  to  the  window  which  was  open  wide. 

"Beautiful  one,  come  into  the  garden.  See,  here 
is  your  easy  chair.  I  will  put  it  in  the  shade  of  the 
quince  tree.  Aunt  Catherine  will  help  you  over,  and 
I  shall  bring  your  knitting.      Do  say  you  will  come  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  dear,  I  wanted  to  come.  Our  fine  days  will 
leave  all  too  quickly,  and  I  want  to  go  out  while  I 
can.      Next  year  perhaps  I  will  not  be  here." 

The  last  words  were  added  as  if  to  herself.  Judith 
liad  already  flown,  ever  impetuous,  to  find  her  Aunt 
Catherine,  the  only  one  who  was  able  to  assist  the 
invalid  without  an  undue  amount  of  inconvenience. 
An  illness  bad  left  Mrs.  Clenning  with  partial  paraly- 
sis. It  was  only  on  some  days  that  she  eared  to  be 
moved  at  all. 

' '  Aunt  Catherine  !     Aunt  Catherine !  Aunt  , ' ' 

rose  Judith's  voice,  louder  and  louder  as  she  rushed 
from  one  room  to  another.  She  was  passing  out  of 
the  small  sitting-room  again,  with  the  words  on  her 
lips  when  she  was  brought  up  with  a  sharply  spoken 
sentence,  "Well,  what  now?"  Miss  Clenning 's  voice 
was  injured  and  severe. 

Judith  came  to  a  standstill  and  was  about  to  speak 
when  a  slight  affected  cough  from  the  room  behind 
her  told  that  Constance  was  there,  probably  lying  or 
"reclining,"  as  she  herself  would  have  it,  on  the  sofa 
for  her  afternoon  rest.      That  was  why  the  room  was 
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darkened,  and  Judith  had  passed  through  without 
seeing  her.  Something  in  that  well  practised  little 
cough  brought  a  flame  to  Judith's  heart,  the  inten- 
sity of  which  surprised  herself.  Yet  surely  she  was 
making  a  mistake.  That  cough  may  not  have  been 
meant  to  let  her  know  that  her  cousin  had  heard  the 
rebuke  that  had  been  given  her,  but  still  it  changed 
her  eager  tones  to  an  almost  surly  retort  to  the 
effect  that  her  Mother  wished  to  go  to  the  garden. 

"I  hope  that  you  did  not  shout  in  your  mother's 
room  the  way  you  did  here.  I'm  sure  you  are  old 
enough  now  to  know  better  than  that.  Beside  j'-our 
cousin  and  Annie  you  are  like  some  wild  creature  of 
the  woods.  Why  not  try  to  copy  some  of  their  ways 
if  they  do  not  come  to  you  naturally?" 

A  stifled  series  of  small  coughs  again  from  the 
room  behind  sent  poor  Judith  with  flaming  cheeks 
and  flashing  eyes  into  her  mother's  room  to  carry  out 
the  footstool  and  work  basket.  Her  altered  de- 
meanour brought  startled  concern  to  her  mother's 
sad  eyes.  She  asked  with  concern,  ' '  Child,  what  is 
wrong  ? ' ' 

"Take  no  notice  of  her  wilful  ways,  my  dear,"  said 
Miss  Clenuing,  "just  lean  on  me  and  give  me  your 
other  hand.  Judith,  take  the  basket  quick  and  be 
off  to  your  garden,  and  do  not  worry  your  dear  saint 
of  a  mother  any  more. ' ' 

"It  does  not  worry  me,  Kate,  except  to  see  her  so. 
What  is  it,  child?"  ' 

Judith  cast  one  imploring  glance  at  her  mother 
and  struggled  to  speak,  but  her  lips  trembled  and  her 
eyes  smarted  threateningly.  Hurriedly  she  passed 
out  to  the  garden,  she  felt  her  mother  understood,  and 
would  wait  for  an  opportunity  when  the  matter  could 
be  talked  over  by  themselves. 

Judith  saw  her  mother  comfortably  seated  in  the 
shade.  Her  aunt  returned  from  the  house  with  a 
basket  of  darning  and  sat  near  the  invalid.  Judith 
returned  to  her  garden  and  tied  up  some  petunias 
with  careful  hands.  She  worked  on  for  some  time  and 
gradually  her  usual  good  humour  returned.       The 
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bees  were  busy  among  her  flowers,  too.  A  little 
yellow-breasted  wren  hopped  around  her,  looking  for 
worms  in  the  soft  dark  soil.  The'  sun  was  warm,  but 
the  ground  was  moist  through  recent  rains.  The  air 
was  filled  with  a  thousand  sweet  perfumes,  while 
butterflies  chased  each  other  from  flower  to  flower.  A 
beautiful  white  one,  with  blue  and  gold  markings 
poised  with  quivering  wings  outspread  on  a  tall  crim- 
son hollyhock  near  Judith,  then  floated  away  towards 
a  summer  house  covered  with  honeysuckle  and  jas- 
mine. Inside  this  sheltered  arbour  were  three 
stands,  like  small  tables,  supporting  three  hives  of 
bees,  where  all  day  the  busy  little  creatures  were  going 
to  and  from  their  hives. 

Walking  leisurely  from  the  house  came  a  figure, 
clad  in  pink — pink  hat  and  pink  dress,  with  a  belt 
and  tie  of  black  and  a  long  floating  black  gossamer 
veil.  Constance  was  certainly  a  dainty  figure,  her 
white  hands,  always  carefully  placed,  gave  her  quite 
an  air  of  distinction,  but  the  colour  of  her  well 
brushed  hair  displeased  Constance.  It  was  of  a  dull 
straw  color,  particularly  straight  and  lifeless.  Her 
eyes  were  a  light  brown,  and  her  brows  the  color  of 
her  hair,  perhaps  a  shade  darker.  Her  face  displayed 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  large  freckles.  Except  for 
her  style  and  neatness  she  would  have  been  decidedly 
plain.  Her  self-assurance  deceived  most  people,  and 
left  them  with  the  impression  that  Constance  Craig 
was  a  very  beautiful  and  charming  young  lady  in- 
deed. Certain  it  was  that  this  afternoon  she  looked 
at  her  best.  She  made  her  way  to  where  Judith 
stooped  over  her  flowers. 

' '  Cousin  Judith,  may  I  intrude  ?  I  cannot  offer  to 
help  you,  as  I  do  so  dislike  getting  the  dirt  on  my 
hands,  and  I  see  you  do  not  wear  gardening  gloves,  so 
I  could  not  borrow  them." 

Now  Judith  had  not  forgiven  Constance  for  those 
little  coughs,  she  felt  they  were  really  meant  to  dis- 
comfort her,  and  another  thing  was  that  she  could  not 
bear  gloves  on  her  hands  when  handling  young  plants. 
The  only  time  when  she  wore  gloves  was  when  she 
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was  pruning  or  digging.  At  this  former  art  she  was 
an  expert,  and  always  helped  her  father  with  his  work 
of  pruning  and  grafting  in  the  orchard  and  nursery. 

"I  do  not  wear  gloves  when  I  am  transplanting. 
You  may  certainly  have  the  use  of  my  pruning  gloves, 
Init  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  interfering  with  my 
garden.  Mick  may  perhaps  teach  you  to  weed 
potatoes.  He  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  cherry  path 
now,  at  a  patch  of  potatoes." 

"You  forget,  dear,  my  father  was  Scottish,  not 
Irish,  so  I  do  not  feel  at  all  interested  in  Irish  gar- 
deners, or  Irish  apples  either.  If  my  company  is  so 
ohjectionable  to  you,  I  shall  move  on." 

Judith  said  not  a  word  more,  but  felt  that  this 
behaviour  was  beneath  her  and  tried  to  think  of  some 
excuse  to  get  her  cousin  back  and  make  a  truce.  Put- 
ting her  thoughts  into  action  she  overtook  the  depart- 
ing girl  and  held  out  her  gardening  scissors. 

"I  am  sorry  I  was  so  rude,  Constance.  I  would 
be  very  glad  if  you  would  help  me  by  cutting  the 
faded  hydrangea  flowers  from  the  bush." 

"Thank  you.  darling,  I  knew  you  did  not  mean  to 
be  so  rude.      Do  let's  be  friends." 

So  saying  she  put  her  arm  round  Judith's  waist  and 
together  they  returned  to  the  garden.  They  worked 
away  together,  the  one  snipping  at  the  faded  clusters 
of  flowers,  the  other  tending  a  border  of  pansies.  Both 
girls  looked  up  as  a  small  gate  leading  from  the  sheep- 
paddock  clicked. 

"Who  is  that,  Judith?" 

Constance's  fingers  patted  her  hair  and  felt  at  her 
belt,  for  coming  through  the  gate  towards  them  was  a 
tall,  slight  young  man.  Constance  noted  with  plea- 
sure the  cut  of  the  well-fitting  clothes.  Judith's  eyes 
sought  and  dwelt  on  the  tired  face.  He  carried  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  and  the  breeze  stirred  the  hair 
waving  back  from  his  forehead. 

Judith  advanced  to  meet  the  newcomer  and  held 
out  her  hand.      This  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken 
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to  Jim  since  they  parted  on  the  cherry  path  a  week 
as:o,  A  great  pity  filled  her  heart  as  she  noted  the 
tired  face,  and  knew  that  his  extra  duties  at  the  mine 
were  not  wholly  responsible  for  it,  Judith  could 
picture  very  accurately  the  trials  that  beset  him  at 
home,  for  she  knew  his  mother's  ways  well  and,  un- 
known to  herself,  held  a  slight  contempt  for  the  many 
whimsies  of  that  poor  lady.  She  wondered  at  Jim's 
patience.  Yet  never  the  slightest  shade  of  reproach 
was  in  Jim's  mind  towards  his  mother.  His  love  for 
her  was  so  rare  a  thing  that  all  who  beheld  it  mar- 
velled, and  so  it  happened  that,  for  the  sake  of  her 
son's  feelings,  Mrs.  Thorp  was  petted  and  indulged 
by  their  friends — all  perhaps  but  by  Miss  Clenning, 
who  failed  to  see  why  such  a  state  of  things  should 
exist.  She  sometimes  took  upon  herself  the  right 
of  bringing  the  indulged  lady  to  her  proper  senses. 
As  INIiss  Clenning's  tactics  were  not  all  of  the  best,  the 
result  was  often  disastrous. 

Constance  was  introduced  to  Jim  by  her  cousin, 
and  the  three  made  their  Way  to  where  Mrs.  Clenning 
and  her  sister-in-law  sat.  They  had  been  .joined  by 
Annie,  who  was  spreading  a  cloth  over  the  top  of  a 
sawn  gum  stump  which  had  been  left,  when  its  com- 
panions had  been  grubbed  out,  on  account  of  its  posi- 
tion and  usefulness  as  a  rustic  table.  Now  its  sides 
were  crumbling  away,  and  several  deep  cracks  spread 
over  it,  but  it  still  served  its  purpose. 

Old  Lizzie  placed  a  tray  on  the  stump  and  Annie 
passed  round  the  tea  but  there  was  one  cup  short, 
for  Jim  was  not  expected.  Judith,  placing  her  own 
cup  down  on  the  grass,  hurried  towards  the  house 
for  another.  Jim  protested  and  tried  to  overtake 
her,  but  she  laughed  and  waving  her  hand  sped  to- 
wards the  house.  Returning  with  the  cup  and 
saucer,  she  found  him  waiting  for  her  by  the  "Father 
Ignatius"  fuchsia  tree  and  together  they  walked  to- 
wards the  others,  each  wanting  to  break  the  restraint 
between  them,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do  it.  Judith 
wanted  to  let  him  know  that  she  had  forgiven  him. 
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She  did  not  like  to  think  that  she  should  add  to  his 
present  load  of  troubles.  At  last,  with  a  voice  that 
trembled  the  least  little  bit  she  spoke. 

*'Jim!" 

"Judy!"  Jim  replied,  his  voice  was  low. 

Still  neither  one  or  the  other  found  more  to  say. 
The  silence  was  oppressive,  and  every  step  brought 
them  nearer  the  party  under  the  trees.  At  last  they 
were  so  near  that  it  could  be  delayed  no  longer,  each 
turned  to  the  other  and  as  their  eyes  met  they  both 
said,  in  the  same  breath,  "I  am  sorry." 

Each  looked  at  the  other  for  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds.  The  situation  seemed  more  confusing  than 
ever,  till  Judith's  sense  of  humour  came  to  her  aid, 
and  she  broke  into  merry  peals  of  laughter  while 
Jim's  face  lost  all  its  load  of  care  and  his  old  happy 
self  returned,  at  least  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

Tea  was  enjoyed.  The  girls  packed  the  tea-cups  on 
the  tray  and  old  Lizzie  returned  with  them  to  the 
house.  Her  halting  steps  and  plaid  shawl  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  life  of  the  folk  at  "Clendale."  They 
all  loved  old  Lizzie.  She  had  been  their  mother's 
nurse  in  her  younger  days  and,  when  Mrs.  Clenning 
came  to  this  forest  home,  old  Lizzie  came  too.  Just 
what  Mrs.  Clenning  would  have  done  without  this  good 
friend,  for  friend  she  had  been,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

In  the  days  when  no  such  thing  as  a  stove  was  known 
(only  the  camp  oven  had  reached  these  far  back 
places),  old  Lizzie  had  reigned  supreme  in  the  home. 
How  she  mastered  the  problem  of  bread-baking,  and 
camp-oven  cooking;  how  she  learned  to  wash  the 
clothes  at  the  spring  with  tubs  and  buckets ;  how  she 
had  been  the  comfort  of  Mrs.  Clenning  through  sick- 
ness, storms  and  fire — all  knew.  Now  Lizzie  was  old 
and  crippled  with  rheumatism  but  her  life  was  made 
as  happy  as  it. was  possible  for  friends  to  make  it. 
The  time  of  jam-making  was  a  time  of  pride  for 
Lizzie,  for  none  knew  as  well  as  she  how  to  make  pre- 
serves and  pickles.       Wine  making  was  her  special 
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forte — currant,  plum  and  grape.  Lizzie  was  getting 
childish  and  often  irritable,  but  an  unwritten  law  of 
the  household  was  to  let  her  have  her  own  way  in 
regard  to  jam-making.  All  asked  her  advice  as  re- 
gards the  fruit  now  ready  and  led  her  to  believe  they 
could  not  manage  without  her.  Even  Aunt  Catherine 
joined  in  the  mild  fraud.  Afternoon  tea  over,  Aunt 
Catherine  proposed  picking  some  black  currants  for 
to-morrow's  jam-making.  The  girls  made  their  way 
to  the  apple-house  for  cans  and  baskets,  while  Jim 
helped  to  move  Mrs.  Clenning's  chair  further  into  the 
shade. 

Mrs.  Clenniug  was  asking  after  his  mother,  and 
Jim's  reply  showed  his  singleness  of  heart  towards 
her. 

"Yes,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Clenning.  Mother  was  up 
for  a  little  while  this  morning,  and  seems  better  for 
it,  but  I  do  not  care  to  leave  her  for  long,  for  Mar- 
tin's ways  upset  her  and  she  needs  such  care,  you 
know^  Her  nerves  are  so  overstrung  that  the  slight- 
est mistake  upsets  her  for  the  day.  One  can  scarcely 
understand  what  a  person  like  my  mother  endures. 
If  only  I  could  do  more  for  her,  but  my  time  is  so 
taken  up  at  the  mines.  The  Company  have  not  sent 
anyone  yet." 

Here  the  girls  returned  with  the  cans  and  invited 
Jim  to  join  them.  Constance  seemed  doubly  anxious 
that  he  should  come  and  pleaded  for  his  company  as 
a  great  favor.  Judith  was  rather  astonished  at  the 
coy  persuasions  used  by  her  cousin.  This  was  a  new 
side  to  her  character,  and  Judith  was  much  amused 
to  think  that  she  should  put  herself  to  such  a  deal  of 
trouble,  for  Jim  had  said  he  would  return  to  his 
mother,  and  Judith  took  it  that  the  matter  was  settled. 

"Do  come,  Mr.  Therwin.  If  you  knew  how  dull 
we  girls  get  in  each  other's  company  all  day  long,  you 
would  feel  sorry  for  us,  I'm  sure,  and  picking  cur- 
rants is  a  perfectly  enchanting  occupation.  Here 
I've  been  at  Clendale  a  whole  week  and  you  are  the 
first  young  man  I  have  seen,  except  Rube,  and  of 
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course  you  know  what  he  is !  I  'm  sure  it  could  not 
matter  if  you  stayed  for  half  an  hour  ?  What  do  you 
think,  Aunty  dear?  Don't  you  think  he  would  be 
rude  to  go  away  so  quickly  ? ' ' 

"But,  Miss  Craig,  I  have  been  more  than  half-an- 
hour  now,  and  I  only  called  in,  as  I  had  taken  a  short 
cut  through  "Clendale,"  to  let  you  know  how  my 
Mother  was.  I  would  very  much  like  to  stay,  but  am 
afraid  I  must  go  home. ' ' 

"Go  with  the  girls  for  half-an-hour,  boy.  The 
mother  will  only  think  you  still  on  your  way. 
She  wall  be  quite  all  right  till  she  hears  your  horse's 
hoof -beats  at  the  gate,  make  no  mistake." 

Aunt  Catherine's  voice  was  brisk  and  decided.  Jim 
listened  indifferently,  but  when  Mrs.  Clenning  spoke 
he  turned. 

"It  would  do  you  good,  James.  Let  the  others 
do  the  picking  and  you  rest  yourself.  Martin  is  with 
your  mother,  and  she  will  be  quite  all  right  and  glad 
to  know  that  you  are  having  a  rest." 

Jim  hesitated,  and  was  lost,  for  Constance  renewed 
her  persuasions  at  the  right  minute.  The  other  two 
girls  were  walking  on. 

"There  now,  Mr.  Therwin,  you  see  everyone  wants 
you  to  stay,  so  it  would  be  most  unkind  of  you  to  go. ' ' 

Before  he  realised  the  fact,  he  was  walking  through 
the  orchard  at  her  side.  He  was  not  used  to  such  a 
storm  of  attention,  and  he  felt  somewhat  confused  by 
it.  Constance  w-as  in  high  good  humour  at  her  suc- 
cess, and  talked  brilliantly  all  the  way.'  Judith  felt 
a  faintness  at  her  heart  and  keen  disappointment  that 
Jim  had  given  way  to  her  cousin's  persuasive  ways 
so  easily.  She  could  not  have  asked  him  to  stay 
under  the  circumstances.  Had  she  done  so  in  her 
own  matter  of  fact  way,  and  Jim  had  known  that 
she  wished  it.  she  knew  in  her  heart  that  he  would 
have  done  so.  She  wanted  him  to  stay  much  more 
than  her  cousin  could  have  done,  and  out  of  her  re- 
gard for  him  she  had  not  asked,  yet  he  stayed  for 
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Constance's  obvious  fussing.  Yet  why  should  she 
feel  so  disappointed  over  it?  It  was  an  actual  hurt, 
and  as  Constance  talked  on  in  her  animated  way  the 
hurt  deepened,  for  Judith  could  not  feel  that  her 
cousin  was  sincere  in  all  she  said.  She  passed  her 
arm  through  Annie's. 

"Doesn't  she  make  one  sick?" 
The  speech  was  sudden  and  apropos  of  nothing  that 
had  been  said  before,  but  Annie  understood. 

"You  don't  understand,  that's  all,  dear.  You  see 
she  is  a  town  girl  and  they  learn  to  be  so  smart.  It 
is  nice  to  be  able  to  talk  in  such  an  interesting  way. 
We  have  no  style  at  all,  you  know." 

"Style,  style!  Do  you  call  that  style?  I  guess 
it  is  though,  but  jolly  bad  style.  It's  all  put  on,  the 
whole  lot  of  it,  and  just  because  she  is  talking  to  a 
nice  looking  boy." 

Judith  was  becoming  very  ungracious.  Annie,  see- 
ing storms  ahead,  proposed  a  race  to  the  currant 
bushes  now  near  at  hand,  the  winner  to  have  the  pick 
of  the  shadiest  -bush.  All  four  raced  to  the  bushes, 
Annie  herself  came  first,  Judith  lagging  behind. 
Annie  claimed  the  shadiest  bush  as  hers,  and  seated 
herself  on  the  grass  beside  it.  The  afternoon  sun 
threw  a  deep  shadow  over  her  from  some  tall  fern 
trees  that  had  been  left  in  the  orchard  on  account  of 
their  beauty.  Settling  her  can  beside  her,  she  called 
Jim  to  share  the  shade  at  her  bush.  Constance  pro- 
tested, and  was  surprised  at  Annie's  firm  tones  when 
she  replied, 

"No,  Mother  said  that  Jim  was  to  rest  in  the  shade, 
and  he  must  do  as  he  is  told  or  T  shall  send  him  home 
at  once." 

Jim  betook  himself  to  where  Annie  had  started  to 
pick  the  fruit.  He  plucked  leaves  to  place  at  the 
bottom  of  their  cans  before  the  currants  were  put  in. 
Constance  very  sweetly  asked  for  leaves  for  her  can 
too.-  Jim  found  himself  strangely  interested  in  this 
girl.  He  had  decided  to  dislike  her  greatly  for  disturb- 
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ing  their  happy  ways,  yet,  standing  there  in  the  pink 
frock  and  quaintly  tilted  hat,  she  was  certainly  some- 
thing quite  fresh.  The  way  she  daintily  held  out 
her  can  and  her  downcast  eyes  were  really  very  nice. 
All  this,  Jim  mentally  summed  up,  was  through  being 
a  town-bred  girl.  Jim  lined  her  can  with  leaves 
and  Constance  set  to  work  picking  the  fruit.  Judith 
had  already  put  several  handfuls  in  her  can  when 
Jim  came  up  with  some  leaves. 

**  Thanks  very  much,  but  I  put  my  leaves  in  my- 
self— all  that's  needed."  She  added  as  an  after- 
thought, "My  can  will  be  all  solid  fruit  and  no  sur- 
plus frill  about  it.' 

Jim  saw  the  coldly  averted  face,  and  for  the  first 
time  saw  how  it  was.  He  took  her  can  and  quietly 
emptied  the  currants  on  the  grass,  finding  a  few 
leaves,  plucked  twig  and  all,  at  the  bottom.  This  he 
put  in  his  button-hole  and  laid  the  leaves  he  had 
gathered  in  the  can  and  replaced  the  fruit.  Judith 
unconcernedly  kept  to  her  work  and  would  not  look 
even  when  he  moved  away  to  fill  the  can  he  carried 
himself. 

All  went  well.  The  cans  were  rapidly  filling.  Con- 
stance sang  to  herself  little  snatches  of  song,  first 
one  and  then  another.  It  was  something  new  here  to 
hear  bits  of  the  most  up-to-date  songs,  sung  in  a  very 
fair  imitation  of  the  star  artists  themselves.  It  was 
new  and  full  of  interest  to  the  others,  and  they  found 
themselves  waiting  for  more. 

"Pretty  little  Chinee, 
Very  nice  and  tiny. 
Sitting  on  the  mantelshelf." 

All  listened  for  the  next,  although  they  knew  it 
was  not  supposed  to  be  for  anyone's  benefit  but  the 
singer's  own. 

"When  you  go  across  the  Charnel 
You  must  wrap  her  up  in  flannel. 
Oh,  take  care  of  little  Mary." 

Constance  did  not  seem  able  to  pick  as  diligently 
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as  did  the  others.  Perhaps  to  her  it  was  not  part  of 
the  day's  work,  whereas  Annie  and  Judith  knew  that 
they  must  not  loiter,  for  the  fruit  was  now  over-ripe. 
Constance  drifted  from  one  bush  to  another,  picking 
a  handful  here  and  another  there,  tasting  the  deli- 
cious fruit  between  her  songs. 

"Oil,  listen  to  tlie  Band! 
Oh,  don't  you  think  it  grand! 
Tra,  la,  la.      Oh,  ah ^' 

All  looked  up  astonished  as  the  song  turned  to  a 
fearful  shuddering  cry.  Constance  had  dropped  her 
can  and  her  arms  were  wildly  shaking,  fear  written 
largely  on  her  face.  They  all  ran  to  see  what  was 
the  cause  of  such  distress.  A  snake  was  uppermost 
in  all  their  minds,  and  Jim's  hand  felt,  as  he  hur- 
ried to  her  side,  the  piece  of  cord  in  his  pocket, 
thinking  she  might  have  been  bitten,  in  which  case 
he  would  use  it  as  a  ligature. 

"There  it  is!  There  it  is!  Look,  going  under* 
that  tussock  of  grass.  Oh,  the  brute !  Oh,  dear,  such 
p  fright,  and  my  poor  hand !  Is  it  poisonous  ?  Will 
it  kill  me?    Oh,  dear,  what  shall  I  do?" 

Constance  would  not  listen  to  their  inquiries  as 
to  what  it  was,  and  as  the  reptile  or  creature,  which- 
ever it  might  be,  had  disappeared,  they  were  left  to 
surmise.  Jim,  still  thinking  of  a  snake,  examined  her 
hand,  and  was  getting  alarmed,  for  the  girl  was  too 
excited  to  tell  where  she  was  bitten.  He  knew  that 
if  it  was  a  tiger -snake  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

"What  color  was  it.  Miss  Craig,"  he  asked  in 
alarm. 

"Blue,  blue;  bright  shiny  blue,"  cried  out  the 
frightened  girl. 

All  were  too  serious  to  see  the  funny  side  of  the 
description  of  the  supposed  reptile's  color.  As  she 
was  shaking  both  her  hands  and  Jim  could  find  no 
trace  of  snake-bite  on  the  one,  he  closely  examined 
the  other.      Still  Constance  could  not  explain,  she 
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seemed  greatly  upset.  Judith  stood  back  and  viewed 
the  whole  affair  with  amused  contempt.  She  had 
no  patience  for  these  easily  alarmed  people.  Cast- 
ing around  for  signs  of  the  miscreant  snake  she  saw 
something  that  simply  made  her  shake  with  laughter, 
and  she  merrily  displayed  on  the  end  of  a  straw  a 
big  shiny  blue  ant.  Both  Annie  and  Jim  were  some- 
what embarrassed  at  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 
This  ant  was  certainly  "blue,  blue,  bright  shiny 
blue,"  as  Constance  had  said.  They  were  found  al- 
ways among  the  raspberry  canes  and  currant 
bushes  when  the  fruit  was  ripe,  and  their  sting  was 
neither  poisonous  nor  very  painful.  They  were,  in 
fact,  to  these  country  folk  part  of  the  day's  work. 
■So  well  known  and  so  often  seen  were  they  that 
they  called  forth  no  comment;  so  it  came  as  a  great 
surprise  to  them  all  that  there  should  be  such  a  fuss. 
But  to  Constance  it  was  a  real  experience,  and  as 
such  to  be  made  the  most  of. 

''Yes,  that's  it,  the  horrid  beast!  I'm  sure  it  bit 
me  somewhere  on  the  hand — this  hand  is  the  one," 
and  she  held  out  her  right  hand  to  Jim,  who  could 
not  but  hold  it  in  his  own  and  examine  it  again. 

"Where  did  it  sting  you.  Miss  Craig?  I  do  not 
see  any  mark." 

Constance's  head  was  turned  away  as  though  afraid 
to  behold  her  injured  hand,  which  rested  limply  on 
Jim's,  who,  feeling  rather  awkward,  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed. 

"  I  do  not  know  where  the  horrid  thing  bit  me,  but 
my  whole  hand  feels  dreadful.  I've  heard  of  people 
losing  the  use  of  their  fingers  through  a  bite,"  said 
Constance. 

Annie  looked  at  the  hand  in  turn,  assuring  Con- 
stance, as  she  did  so,  that  it  would  not  harm  her. 
Then  Judith  came  to  the  rescue. 

"Here,  let  me  effect  a  cure.  This  is  never  known 
to  fail  for  any  kind  of  insect  bite,  from  a  mosquito 
to  an  iguana.      The  blacks  use  it." 
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So  saying  Judith  rubbed  the  helpless  white  hand 
with  a  young  frond  of  bracken  fern,  and  soon  the 
hand  was  no  longer  white  but  a  sticky,  smudgy 
brown. 

"There  you  are;  now  it  will  soon  be  right."  Ju- 
dith, having  vigorously  applied  the  remedy,  turned 
again  to  put  the  last  few  currants  in  her  can. 

"Will  it  really  do  it  good?"  asked  Constance, 
doubtful  whether  it  was  only  a  joke  of  Judith's. 

"Yes,  dear,  it  is  supposed  to  be  splendid  for  stings ; 
we  used  to  use  it  as  children, ' '  said  Annie. 

Constance  was  pacified  at  last.  The  cans  being  soon 
filled  they  returned  to  the  house,  where  the  thrilling 
adventure  was  discussed  at  leisure.  Jim  bade  them 
good-bye  at  the  gate  and  rode  home. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  NEW  MINISTER. 

Let  every  man  worship  God  after  his  own  fashion,  for 
therefore  he  was  created,  one  in  the  multitude  of  church- 
goers, one  in  the  solitary  field,  one  in  the  sileT.ce  of  the 
night,  another  in  his  working  day. 

Every  third  Sunday  for  the  girls  was  a  busy  one ; 
preparations  had  to  be  made  for  Church  service  at 
three  o  'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  the  nearest  church 
was  some  five  miles  distant,  service  was  held  for  those 
living  at  Deepvale  South  in  the  dining-room  at 
' '  Clendale. ' '  Word  had  been  sent  that  a  new  minister 
was  coming  in  place  of  the  Rev.  Bothwell,  who  had 
been  transferred  to  another  district.  Many  were  the 
conjectures  as  to  what  the  new  minister  would  be 
like,  whether  old  or  young,  fair  or  dark.  He  was 
quite  a  stranger  to  the  district.  It  was  said  that 
he  had  come  from  Melbourne. 

Old  Lizzie  regretted  the  departure  of  the  Rev. 
Bothwell,  for  the  reason  that  he  always  enjoyed  her 
wines  and  praised  her  talents  accordingly.  Since 
old  Lizzie  had  been  troubled  with  rheumatism  she 
had,  not  too  willingly,  passed  over  the  bread-making 
to  Judith,  who  was  an  apt  pupil  in  the  art.  Judith's 
bread  was  known  far  and  near  for  its  lightness  and 
sweet  nutty  taste.  Only  Judith  seemed  to  be  able 
to  make  it  so.  All  agreed  that  it  could  not  be  im- 
proved upon,  all  but  Miss  Clenning,  and  she  did 
not  believe  in  Judith's  mode  of  making  yeast.  Hops, 
she  said,  made  the  bread  dark  and  potatoes  made  it 
heavy.  She  liked  best  the  acid  yeast  that  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  hers  used,  and  now  Miss  Clenning 
thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  put  her  theory 
into  practice.  "For,"  said  she,  *'we  must  give  the 
new  minister  a  good  impression  of  how  we  can  do 
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things.  First  impressions  are  always  lasting,  and 
who  knows  but  what,  if  he  is  a  single  young  man,  he 
may  be  a  chance  of  a  good  husband  for  any  one  of 
you  girls.  So  we  shall  just  show  him  what  good 
cooks  you  are." 

Annie  and  Judith  exchanged  glances  of  apprehen- 
sion, but  neither  made  any  remark,  knowing  that  to 
disagree  with  Aunt   Catherine  was  fatal,   for  then 
wild  horses  would  not  compel  her  to  give  in.       So 
they  hoped  for  the  best  and  went  about  their  part 
of  the  preparations.     They  arranged  the  big  dining- 
room.       The  huge  fireplace  was  again  whitewashed, 
although  it  had  not  been  used  since  it  was  last  done ; 
then  in  it  they  placed  a  spreading  fern,  planted  in  a 
jar  or  barrel  made  from  the  rough  black  trunk  of 
a  fern  tree.      As  the  whitewash  dried  the  green  of 
the  leaves  showed   cool  and  refreshing  against  the 
white  background.    Pot-plants  were  placed  here  and 
there;    the    sofas    and    chairs    arranged    in    a    semi- 
circle around  the  room,  facing  the  window,  in  front 
of  which  was  placed  a  small  table  and  a  chair  for 
the  minister.      While  these  preparations  were  going 
on,  the  kitchen  likewise  was  the  scene  of  action,  for 
the    bread-making    had    been    going    apace.       Aunt 
Catherine,  with  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow,  was 
diligently  kneading  the   dough  on   the   board  before 
placing  it  in  the  tins  to  rise,  explaining  the  while 
to  old  Lizzie    that    it  was  unnecessary  to    let  the 
dough  stand  overnight,  as  this  particular  yeast  did 
not  require  that  length  of  time  to  rise.      So  it  was 
kneaded  and  placed  in  the  tins  to  rise  to  the  required 
lightness.    It  was  to  remain  till  the  girls  had  finished 
their  cake-baking.       Then  when  the  oven  was  thor- 
oughly heated,  the  bread  was  to  be  placed  in  it,  for 
it  took  nearly  two  hours  to  bake.       But  when  the 
cakes  were   finished   and   Aunt   Catherine   came   to 
attend  to  the  bread,  she  found  it  had  not  risen  a 
fraction.       Judith  had  several  times  peeped  under 
the  cloth,  and  each  time  the  fact  was  borne  on  her 
in  a  way  that  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  final 
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issue  of  the  new  yeast  problem — and  the  future 
looked  very  dark  indeed.  If  the  bread  was  a  failure 
— and  the  new  minister  coming  too!  Judith  could 
picture  to  herself  Aunt  Catherine's  impossible  and 
emphatic  excuses  for  such  a  calamity.  However, 
never  a  word  was  said  till  the  time  came  to  tell  her 
aunt  the  oven  was  ready.  Annie  was  really  troubled, 
but  Judith  was  inwardly  rather  amused  and  was 
enjoying  the  little  side  play  to  its  full  extent.  Aunt 
Catherine  had  come,  felt  the  heat  of  the  oven,  poked 
the  fire  a  little,  looked  at  the  clock  to  note  the  time, 
then  stepped  to  the  table.  The  girls  held  their 
breath  as  the  cloth  was  raised,  expecting  to  hear 
some  exclamation  at  sight  of  the  lifeless  chunks  of 
dough, 

''Coming  on  very  nicely!  It  will  rise  beautifully 
in  the  oven.  I  hope  it  does  not  rise  too  much,  for 
I  do  dislike  bread  with  great  holes  in  it." 

"Aunty,  do  you  think  it  really  is  right?  It  does 
look  heavy  now.  Perhaps  the  recipe  was  copied 
wrongly."      Annie  spoke,  slowly  feeling  her  way. 

"Of  course  it  is  right,  that  is  just  how  it  should 
be,"  and  Aunt  Catherine  walked  triumphantly  from 
the  room, 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  right,  after  all,  Judith.  Aunt 
seems  to  be  quite  sure  about  it," 

"Yes,  she  is  sure  of  it.  I  could  see  that  as  soon 
as  she  caught  sight  of  it,  but  not  in  the  way  you 
think.  You  can't  beat  Aunt  Catherine  in  the  way 
of  bluff." 

"Who  is  talking  of  bluff?" 

A  fair  young  giant  walked  into  the  kitchen  and 
banged  a  tea-can  and  leather  lunch-bag  on  the  table. 
It  was  their  brother  Reuben,  dearly  loved  by  these 
two  girls — Reuben  who.  when  they  were  children, 
took  all  the  blame  for  any  misdoing  and  who  now 
lost  no  opportunity  of  making  their  lives  bright  and 
happy.  So  the  story  of  the  new  yeast  and  the  dough 
that  had  not  risen  was  related  with  both  mirth  and 
concern. 
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''The  final  issue  does  look  doubtful,  but,  dash  it! 
if  the  bread  is  a  failure  I  will  be  able  to  get  a  few  of 
Judith's  girdlecakes.  She  never  makes  them  unless 
it  is  something  urgent,  and  I  guess  the  new  parson 
will  be  jolly  glad  too,  that  the  bread  was  a  failure." 

"What  are  you  holding  your  coat  like  that  for? 
Annie,  look  at  him,  he's  got  something  alive  in  it, 
I  can  see  it  moving. ' ' 

Both  girls  endeavoured  to  look  under  the  coat,  but 
it  was  buttoned  up  and  the  "something"  that  moved 
was  protected  by  his  arm  across  his  chest.  Here 
Constance  came  into  the  kitchen.  She  had  not  yet 
joined  in  the  household  tasks  and  seemed,  in  fact, 
to  ignore  them  altogether,  but  hearing  the  laugJkter 
she  came  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  She,  too, 
endeavoured  to  see  what  it  was  that  Reuben  had. 
Constance  was  secretly  a  great  admirer  of  this  big 
country  cousin,  but  his  blunt  ways  rather  discon- 
certed her,  and  he  had  such  a  way  of  seeing  the 
motives  of  her  little  vagaries.  Now  she  joined  her 
persuasions  to  those  of  his  sisters  and  added  a  deal 
of  entreaty  in  action,  as  well  as  in  tone,  by  gently 
stroking  his  arm. 

' '  See,  Cousin  Conny !  She  thinks  I  am  a  cat  to 
be  stroked.  Please  don't  stop,  I  shall  soon  begin 
to  purr." 

"Oh,  Reuben,  you  are  a  tease,  please  do  show  us 
what  it  is  you  have.  Can't  you  see  how  terribly 
anxious  we  all  are?" 

"Very  well  then,  close  your  eyes." 

Constance  stood  waiting  demurely  and  was 
awakened  someAvhat  rudely  by  Reuben's  fingers 
drawn  across  both  cheeks.  As  her  eyes  opened 
and  she  beheld  the  black  grimy  hand  she  understood 
the  ruse,  and  with  a  horrified  little  shriek  she  ran  to 
her  room. 

"Oh,  Reuben,  why, did  you  do  that?  You  know  how 
she  dislikes  it.      Do  go  and  get  your  clothes  changed. 
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I  will  be  glad  when  the  burning  off  is  finished,  you 
always  get  so  dreadfully  black." 

"Very  well,  Sister  Annie.  What  a  pity  the  logs 
don't  burn  white,  then  I  should  not  be  such  a  worry 
to  you.  Instead  of  looking  like  a  blackfellow  I 
would  make  a  good  'Jolly  Miller,'  but  how  about 
this?" 

The  occupant  of  the  coat  was  placed  on  the  table 
— a  warm  bundle  of  grey  fur,  two  soft  ears,  a  little 
black  nose — a  tiny  baby  bear.  The  girls  were  en- 
raptured with  the  quaint  little  creature  who  peered 
at  them  with  its  piercing  dark  eyes,  the  round  head 
comically  placed  to  one  side.  Annie  gathered  the 
warm  furry  ball  to  the  shelter  of  her  arms,  laying 
her  cheek  to  the  soft  grey  fur,  and  hastened  to  the 
verandah. 

"He  is  mine,  for  Rube  promised  me  the  next  pet 
he  got." 

Seating  herself  on  a  low  form,  she  talked  softly  to 
the  little  creature,  who  seemed  to  understand,  and 
soon  its  fears  were  quieted. 

Judith  took  a  basket  to  gather  strawberries  for 
the  tea  table  and  passed  out  to  the  orchard,  humming 
to  herself. 

,  Reuben  returned  presently,  looking  clean  and 
fresh,  his  fair  hair  brushed  well  back  from  his  fore- 
head and  curling  slightly  behind  the  ears.  Already, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  his  broad  shoulders  were 
stooping  through  the  heavy  work — ^moving  logs,  fell- 
ing trees,  and  swinging  the  great  wooden  mallet, 
driving  wedges  into  logs  to  split  them  for  rails  and 
palings.  The  large,  well-formed  hands  were  rugged 
and  cracked,  while  the  palms  were  stained  almost 
purple  from  the  sap  of  the  green  timber.  The  arms 
and  face,  all  but  the  upper  half  of  the  broad  fore- 
head near  the  hair  was  a  dark  tan  which,  could  he 
but  have  known  it,  would  have  been  the  envy  of 
numerous  young  men  in  the  cities. 

Such  vanities  as  these  were  worlds  removed  from 
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this  son  of  the  Gippsland  bush.  There  was  no  room 
for  thoughts  of  self  here,  where  the  incessant  trans- 
gression of  bracken  fern  and  undergrowth  on  to  the 
cleared  land  proceeded,  when  virgin  forests  had  to 
be  cleared,  giant  gums  to  be  rung,  fences  to  be  made 
and  replaced,  to  say  nothing  of  ploughing,  harvest- 
ing and  sowing,  horses  to  be  broken  in,  the  cattle 
and  sheep  to  be  eared  for,  and  this  young  man  took 
all  these  tasks  seriously,  as  though  all  this  load  of 
toil  was  his  right.  He  ungrudgingly  worked  hand 
to  hand  with  men  who  had  given  their  whole  life 
to  tasks  such  as  these.  His  father  was  no  easy 
master  to  serve,  he  spared  none,  and  himself  least 
of  all.  Every  day  the  work  had  to  be  done  thoroughly 
in  every  detail.  Every  day,  every  week,  every  year, 
it  had  to  repeated,  with  no  time  for  idleness  or  plea- 
sure. Fearing  his  father,  loving  his  mother  and 
sisters,  joyful  in  his  love  for  the  forests  and  hills, 
he  cheerfully  did  his  share  of  toil,  though  at  times 
ambitious  for  other  things,  yet  the  pressing  duties 
of  the  day  had  the  mastery  in  the  end,  and  evening 
found  him  content  to  rest,  knowing  his  work  was  well 
done. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  men  knocked  off  early. 
Old  Mick  had  already  changed  his  moleskins  and  bow- 
yangs  for  a  ready-made  suit,  and  was  preparing  to 
depart  to  the  township  on  foot. 

Judith,  basket  in  hand,  returning  from  gathering 
the  strawberries,  saw  her  father  in  the  orchard  talk- 
ing to  a  stranger.  She  turned  to  avoid  them  seeing 
her,  but  was  too  late.  Her  father  beckoned,  and 
she  crossed  to  them,  where  they  stood  in  the  shade  of 
a  large  pear  tree. 

"This  is  my  daughter  Judith,  Mr.  Farrell.  Judith, 
this  is  the  new  minister  who  is  going  to  stay  with 
us  overnight.  Take  Mr.  Farrell  to  the  house  and 
tell  Aunt  Catherine  to  make  him  at  home,  while  I 
put  the  horse  in  the  stable," 

Judith  had  somewhat    awkwardly    shaken    hands 
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with  the  young  man.  This  minister  was  as  unlike 
the  Rev.  Bothwell  as  a  "  dogleg  fence  to  the  new  front 
gate,"  so  Judith  mentally  compared  the  two.  The 
late  minister  was  old,  be-whiskered  and  rugged.  His 
appearance  was  the  very  last  item  in  the  list  of  his 
many  things  to  be  considered,  and  as  the  list  was 
long,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  seldom,  if  ever, 
reached  the  last  one.  He  had  his  hair  and  beard 
cut  and  trimmed  when  his  housekeeper  reminded  him 
of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  day  that  the  barber 
visited  Deepvale.  His  clothes  might  have  been 
ordered  by  the  yard,  if  one  went  by  the  size  and  the 
cut  of  them.  However,  it  is  not  only  clothes  that  make 
the  man,  Judith  knew,  but  if  that  was  the  case,  how 
about  this  new  minister?  Even  Judith's  inexperi- 
enced eyes  could  tell  at  a  glance  that  here  was  quite 
a  different  element,  for  the  new  parson  was,  without 
a  doubt,  well  dressed  from  his  neat  boots  and  riding- 
leggings  to  the  top  of  his  black  clerical  hat.  His 
hands  were  covered  with  fine  dark  tan  riding  gloves. 
Surely  this  was  the  extreme  limit  that  a  bush  parson 
might  venture  in  the  way  of  dress! 

Judith  walked  by  his  side  to  the  house.  She  had 
scarcely  glanced  at  his  face.  It  was  not  till  she 
had  taken  him  to  her  Aunt  Catherine,  and  she  had  in 
her  turn  taken  him  to  Mrs.  Clenning,  that  she  was 
able  to  receive  her  first  impression  of  the  man.  Aunt 
Catherine  asked  him  if  he  would  care  for  a  cup  of 
tea. 

"If  you  would  not  mind  I  would  so  like  some  of 
these  beautiful  strawberries  in  your  basket,  Miss 
Judith,  for  T  find  that  tea  does  not  agree  with  me." 

Judith  was  disappointed  in  the  voice  which  seemed 
to  show  a  weakness  not  expressed  in  the  face. 

Mrs.  Clenning  talked  to  the  new  parson  till  her 
husband  joined  them  and  found  him  to  be  inexperi- 
enced in  the  ways  of  the  bush,  but  very  earnest  in- 
his  mission.  Mr.  Clenning  himself  had  little  to  say 
but  what  he  did  say  was  rather  embarrassing  to  the 
young  man,  for  Mr.  Clenning  had  a  slight  contempt 
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for  all  young  parsons  of  this  sort.  To  him  there 
seemed  so  much  to  be  done  and  so  little  ability  to 
do  it.  John  Bothwell  was  a  different  character 
altogether;  he  had  his  faults,  but  forgot  himself  in 
his  surroundings  and  reached  the  hearts  of  the  people 
in  a  way  that  this  man  would  probably  never  be 
able  to  do.  Mr.  Clenning's  views  on  the  church  work 
were  amazing  and  not  altogether  encouraging, 
although  he  offered  his  home,  horses,  and  services  to 
the  new  parson  in  no  grudging  manner.  ^Ir.  Farrell 
knew  too,  before  he  had  met  Mr.  Clenning,  that  he 
would  find  a  helper  here.  Yet,  while  helping,  he 
would  argue  and  criticise,  and  at  times  seemed  to  be 
a  rank  unbeliever.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of 
good  education  and  no  ignorant  bushman  made  it 
all  the  harder  for  the  young  man.  Mrs.  Clenning 
acted  always  as  peacemaker.  Now  she  broke  in  on 
their  conversation  and  suggested  a  walk  in  the 
garden. 

Once  outside  Mr.  Farrell  drew  out  a  pipe  and 
asked  Mr.  Clenning  if  he  smoked. 

''No,  I  do  not  smoke,  but  that  does  not  matter. 
You  smoke  if  you  care  to.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  that  you  do." 

"How  is  that  when  you  do  not  smoke  yourself?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  I  did  not  think  that  you 
would  do  such  a  thing,  as  I  judged  from  your  con- 
versation that  you  believed  a  parson  should  be  an 
example  to  his  flock  and  above  such  failings  as  that." 

Mr.  Farrell  found  no  answer  to  this  for  a  moment, 
then  he  said  slowly,  "Perhaps  you  are  right,  Mr. 
Clenning,  but  don't  you  think  that  there  should  be 
some  fellow-feeling  between  a  minister  and  his  con- 
gregation, and  what  better  way  than  a  quiet  smoke 
together  to  gain  admittance  to  the  average  bushman 's 
heart?" 

"Then  you  smoke  for  the  good  of  your  congrega- 
tion, and  not  because  you  care  for  it  yourself?" 
Again  the  young  parson  answered  slowly,  "If  you 
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put  it  that  way,  I  must  say  that  I  do  care  for  it 
myself,  but  all  the  same  if  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  any  harm  I  would  knock  it  off  at  once." 

"Very  good,  young  man,  if  you  keep  to  these  prin- 
ciples it  wull  help  you  along.  Keep  your  own  little 
idiosyncrasies  about  you.  Be  yourself  and  true  to 
yourself,  and  let  each  part  of  your  character  be  ways 
and  means  through  which  the  Almighty  can  show 
His  mercy  and  love  of  mankind.  Now  I  will  leave 
you  to  have  your  smoke  alone,  for  I  see  our  neigh- 
bour's children  bringing  the  mail." 

Mr.  Clenning  turned  to  meet  the  children,  young 
Sebastian  and  Theophilus  Regan,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  more  bye  and  bye. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  MEETING  AT  THE  WELL. 

"The  fairest  eu chants  me, 
The   Mighty   commands   me, 
Saying — stand  in  thy  place. 
Up  and  Eastward  turn  thy  face, 
So  thou  attend  the  encirling  fate, 
Which  none  can  stay  and  none  accelerate  " 

— Emebson. 

Edward  Farrell,  left  to  himself,  walked  the  paths 
of  Judith's  garden  enjoying  his  pipe  and  marvelling 
where  these  people  got  the  time  and  taste  to  have  it 
all  in  such  perfect  order,  such  well  pruned  roses  and 
neatly  sheltered  young  plants.  His  eyes  followed 
the  path  to  the  gate  where  an  arch  of  laurels  and  the 
well-cut  hawthorn  hedge,  running  the  full  length  of 
the  orchard,  showed  love  of  neatness  and  an  eye  for 
the  beautiful.  He  never  thought  to  find  a  home 
like  this  in  such  an  outlandish  place.  The  paths 
and  hedges  were  attended  as  though  they  opened 
on  a  fashionable  thoroughfare,  instead  of  a  wild  bush- 
road. 

From  wandering  in  the  garden  he  presently  passed 
on  to  the  orchard,  and,  seeing  a  cluster  of  black- 
wood,  he  followed  the  small  path  that  led  to  it,  past 
the  apple-house  and  the  tool-shed.  Finding  a  bush 
covered  with  blossoms  growing  near  the  blackwoods 
he  stepped  from  the  path  and  leisurely  surveyed  the 
flowers.  It  was  a  tall  bush  of  miniature  fuchsias, 
fine  and  fairy-like.  He  reached  his  hand  to  break 
off  a  branch.  As  he  did  so  he  discovered  that  he 
could  look  through  the  branches  into  a  natural 
summer  house  or  arbour,  and  was  amazed  at  what  he 
saw,  for  here,  where  he  stood,  was  a  high  bank. 
Almost  under  his  feet  was  a  spring  of  clear  water. 
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A  well  had  been  made  and  partly  boarded  over,  into 
which  the  water  trickled  until  at  the  other  side  it 
trickled  out  again  and  formed  a  tiny  streamlet  that 
lost  itself  among  the  shrubs.  On  the  branches  of  a 
blanket-wood  tree  hung  two  china  liiugs.  One  the 
young  man  noticed  was  a  royal  blue  and  showed  up 
brightly  against  the  dark  leaves.  Also  hung  on 
branches  were  a  water  bag,  newly  filled,  for  it  slowly 
dripped  at  one  corner,  a  tin  billy-can  and  a  faded 
pink  sunbonnet.  Beside  the  well  stood  a  bucket 
with  a  rope  tied  to  the  handle.  The  beauty  of  the 
spot  appealed  to  this  young  man  from  the  city 
immensely.  The  trickle  of  the  water  and  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  birds  held  him  in  their  charm.  A  long 
way  off  he  heard  a  dog  barking  and  the  bleating  of 
some  sheep  on  the  hill.  The  grass  beneath  his  feet 
was  green  and  soft,  the  bees  and  butterflies  all  told 
of  peace  and  beauty. 

Should  he  make  a  success  of  his  life  here?  To- 
morrow was  his  first  appearance  among  the  people 
of  Deep  vale  South.  He  hoped  that  he  would  make 
a  good  first  impression,  for  it  meant  a  good  deal 
towards  his  ultimate  success.  First  impressions 
were  always  lasting.  These  bush  people  were  so 
hard  to  understand.  The  uneducated  ones  were — 
well,  just  about  impossible,  and  the  educated  ones 
Mr.  Clenning,  for  instance — were  rather  a  difficult 
problem.  However,  it  was  only  for  three  years. 
It  would  all  be  good  experience  for  the  time  when 
he  would  have  a  suburban  church  of  his  own.  He 
saw  himself  bringing  into  his  sermons  experiences 
that  had  happened  to  him  when  he  worked  among  the 
rough  bush  people  of  Gippsland,  enduring  all  sorts 
of  hardships.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  paper 
containing  the  notes  for  to-morrow's  sermon.  See- 
ing a  fallen  log  in  the  arbour  near  the  well  he  turned 
back  to  the  path  to  find  his  way  in.  At  the  entrance 
he  paused,  for  he  heard  voices.  He  listened;  some- 
one was  whispering  in  a  soft  voice.  Should  he 
enter,  for  he  might  be  intruding? 
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He  stood  undecided  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
girlish  figure  in  white,  sitting  in  a  swing,  alone.  He 
could  not  see  her  face  for  her  head  was  bent  towards 
him.  On  the  ground  lay  an  old  book.  Perhaps 
she  was  quoting  some  verses  to  herself,  for  the  whis- 
pering went  on.  Edward  Farrell  was  surprised  at 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  waited  till  she  would 
raise  her  head,  for  this  must  be  Annie,  Stephen 
Clenning's  eldest  daughter,  whom  he  had  already 
heard  so  much  about.  Presently  the  foot  resting  on 
the  ground  pushed  the  swing  with  a  little  jerk,  and 
she  threw  back  her  head;  with  her  right  hand  she 
was  holding  the  rope.  The  mystery  of  the  whisper- 
ing was  explained,  for  in  her  left  arm  rested  a  tiny 
furry  animal  with  a  quaint  black  nose.  The  quiet 
grace  and  sweet  calm  of  the  girl's  face  cast  a  spell 
over  the  intruder,  and  he  knew  not  whether  to  speak 
or  quietly  retrace  his  steps. 

"Now,  little  pet  bear,  I  want  you  to  love  me  a 
little  bit,  only  you  must  not  go  eating  any  laurel 
leaves  like  my  poor  little  Wally  did,  for  he  died,  you 
know,  and  I  want  to  keep  you  for  a  long,  long  time. ' ' 

The  little  creature  looked  at  her  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  seemed  content. 

* '  Did  you  hear  the  dogs  barking,  little  bear  ?  That 
means  that  IMick  is  getting  in  the  cows." 

Annie  stepped  from  the  swing,  and  Edward  Far- 
rell advanced  to  meet  her.  She  heard  him  and 
looked  up. 

"Miss  Clenning,  is  it  not?"  he  said  as  he  held  out 
his  hand. 

"Yes,  Annie,  and  you  are  Mr.  Farrell,  our  new 
minister.  I  hope  that  you  like  our  hilly  country 
after  Melbourne." 

Edward  P^'arrell  was  astonished  at  her  composure 
and  the  ease  with  which  she  spoke,  being  not  in  the 
least  embarrassed  with  the  fact  that  he  had  over- 
heard her  talking  to  the  bear. 

"I  am  sure  that  I  shall  like  this  part  of  Gippslaud 
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very  much,  and  I  hope  that  the  people  will  not  find 
me  too  ignorant  of  their  ways  to  be  sympathetic." 

"Oh,  you  will  soon  get  used  to  things,  and  you 
will  find  the  people  so  kind-hearted.  Do  you  like 
my  little  pet?  Reuben  brought  him  home  this  after- 
noon and  I  want  to  tame  him." 

She  held  the  bear  up  for  his  inspection.  He 
picked  up  her  book  and  carried  it  as  they  walked 
towards  the  house.  He  found  himself  reluctant  to 
part  company  with  his  new-found  friend.  Her  un- 
conscious beauty  and  calm  friendly  eyes  made  him 
feel  more  content  with  his  surroundings  than  all  the 
carefully  prepared  little  speeches  of  welcome  that 
he  had  yet  received. 

"Will  you  come  inside  and  talk  to  Mother,  Mr. 
Farrell,  for  my  sister  helps  me  with  the  milking,  and 
it  is  time  for  us  to  go?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  stepped  inside.  He 
would  have  liked  have  accompanied  the  girls  to  their 
tasks,  but  it  was  only  his  first  visit  to  "Clendale," 
so  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  first  make  himself 
agreeable  to  the  elders  of  the  house. 

The  milking  done,  the  girls  hurried  home,  a  cloud 
of  uncertainty  hung  over  them  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
new  bread. 

"Judy,  I  think  that  you  had  better  make  some 
girdlecakes  for  tea,  and  that  will  help  out  the  good 
bread  over  Sunday.  I  do  hope  that  aunt  will  give 
in  and  admit  that  the  bread  is  a  failure  and  not  put 
it  on  the  table." 

"If  you  will  do  the  skimming  I  will  go  in  now. 
I  hope  that  Constance  will  help  to  entertain  the  new 
parson,  but  there  is  no  fear  on  that  point  I  guess, 
for  he  is  young  and  smart.  But  I  hope  he  is  not 
the  sort  to  put  on  airs,  I  wonder  how  he  will  get 
on  with  Father?" 

' '  I  think  he  will  get  used  to  our  ways  bye  and  bye, 
but  we  must  not  criticise  our  minister  this  way. ' ' 

Judith's   gridle-scones  that   evening  were   an   un- 
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paralleled  success.  After  tea  Annie  played  and 
sang  for  them,  her  voice  was  sweet  and  sympathetic, 
but  her  art  as  a  pianist  was  eclipsed  by  Constance's 
brilliant  and  showy  pieces.  Constance  did  not  sing, 
and  Judith  claimed  pretensions  to  neither  art.  The 
only  time  she  could  sing  was  out  on  the  hills  with 
the  wind  and  the  leaves  rustling  and  sighing  an 
accompaniment. 

Edward  Farrell  joined  in  the  singing,  but  his 
detached  and  tolerant  air  to  all  their  homely  ways 
was  as  a  thorn  in  Judith's  side.  He  could  not  quite 
forget  his  superiority,  or  so  thought  Judith,  and  when 
she  had  said  as  much  to  Annie  she  had  sharply 
rebuked  her.  Such  a  thing  had  never  happened 
before.  Judith  felt  it  keenly,  and  it  added  to  her 
feelings  of  resentment  towards  the  new  parson. 

"Anyhow,"  Judith  remarked  to  herself,  as  she 
sat  watching  the  three  at  the  piano,  "it  makes  no 
difference  to  me,  and  I'm  very  well  sure  that  I'm 
the  last  person  in  the  world  whose  opinion  would 
trouble  Mr.  Farrell." 

Her  father  sat  in  his  easy  chair  reading  the  papers, 
and  her  mother  was  sitting  up  later  than  her  usual 
time,  in  honor  of  their  guest.  Aunt  Catherine  was 
sewing,  and  Keuben  was  contentedly  listening  to  the 
music  while  he  carved  a  walking  stick  out  of  a  very 
fine  piece  of  fiddle-back. 

Old  Lizzie  had  gone  to  bed.  Judith  could  hear 
her  coughing  and,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  escape,  she 
left  the  room  and  prepared  a  cup  of  hot  milk  for 
the  old  servant.  Taking  it  to  her  room  she  sat 
and  talked  to  her  for  some  time,  but  presently  left 
her  to  return  to  the  sitting-room,  first  taking  the 
empty  cup  to  the  kitchen.  The  door,  opening  on  to 
the  verandah,  was  ajar,  showing  the  garden  and 
orchard  flooded  in  moonlight.  This  was  too  great 
a  temptation  for  Judith.  Here  was  a  way  out  of  the 
restraint  of  the  sitting-room. 


CHAPTER  VTI. 
MOONLIGHT  AND  ROSES. 

"Get  rid  of  your  regrets.  You  are  what  you  are  from 
what  you  have  experienced,  and  rightly  understood  and 
accepted  all  experiences  are  good,  and  the  bitter  ones  besi 
of  all." 

Judith  stood  on  the  verandah  taking  in  the  beauty 
of  the  night.  It  was  so  clear  that  she  could  see 
the  cows  out  on  the  hill.  The  white  trunks  of  the 
rung  timber  in  the  far  paddock  stood  like  ghosts 
against  the  dark  background  of  living  forest. 

The  hooting  of  an  owl,  like  some  monster  taking 
great  deep  breaths,  came  from  the  grape  vine  that 
clustered  around  the  dairy  door.  At  Judith's 
approach  he  flew  off  to  some  tall  tree-ferns.  She 
then  made  her  way  to  an  apple-tree  that  grew  near, 
selected  two  rosy  striped  apples  and  sat  on  the 
spreading  limb  of  a  big  peach  tree  to  enjoy  the  fruit 
in  comfort.  She  missed  her  sister  sadly  to-night, 
indeed  ever  since  Constance  first  came  they  had  been 
separated  a  great  deal.  Jim,  too,  had  been  away 
so  much  of  late;  then  this  Mr.  Farrell,  who  seemed 
so  agreeable  to  her  sister,  had  been  the  means  of 
spoiling  the  evening," 

''It  is  very  silly  of  me,"  Judith  informed  herself, 
as  she  shook  the  limb  she  sat  on  and  listened  to  the 
rustling  of  the  crisp  leaves,  "but  I  do  feel  so  wretched 
and  lonely  to-night.  What  a  lovely  picture  tliat 
corner  of  the  orchard  would  make  with  those  tree- 
ferns  for  the  foreground,  the  old  grinding  stone  near 
them,  and  all  the  gums  out  there  on  the  hills." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  stood,  one  hand  to  her 
face,  absorbing  into  her  soul  the  essence  of  the  night. 
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Feasting  her  eyes  on  the  magnificent  scene  before 
her  in  some  subtle  way  she  realised  that  here  was 
compensation  for  all  her  hurt  feelings.  Here  was 
something  that  reached  far  beyond  these  little  cares — 
this  clear  moonlight,  the  peerless  sky,  the  rich  abund- 
ance of  vegetable  life  around  her,  the  swaying,  whis- 
pering tree  tops  against  the  sky — she  could  see  as 
they  moved  in  the  wind,  first  one  shape  and  then 
another.  There  was  a  sailing  ship  in  full  rigging. 
There  a  church  with  spires  and  turrets.  Then 
again  the  head  and  shoulders  of  some  great  giant, 
head  bent  and  one  arm  outstretched  as  though  to 
clutch  at  some  trembling  victim.  Faces,  forms  and 
scenes  came  and  went  till  the  girl  was  obliged  to 
move,  feeling  her  arms  and  shoulders  damp  from  the 
falling  dew.  She  turned,  feeling  refreshed,  all  her 
grievances  healed  by  the  mystery  of  the  night.  She 
could  hear  the  voices  of  Mick  and  his  companions 
in  his  hut  as  they  played  cards.  Judith  listened, 
amused  at  the  excited  voices.  That  was  Mr.  Regan's 
voice,  and  he  was  evidently  winning,  for  Mick's  tones 
expressed  comical  dismay. 

As  Judith  passed  the  rose-bush  at  the  end  of  the 
verandah  she  paused.  The  perfume  of  the  flowers 
was  so  sweet  at  night.  She  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  pluck  a  rose,  then  drew  back.  She  had  given 
Jim  one  of  these  roses.  How  long  ago  it  seemed! 
A  sense  of  something  lost  stole  over  her.  Jim  was 
always  so  kind  and  such  a  sensible  boy;  that  was 
why  she  missed  him  so.  If  only  all  these  disturbing 
people  would  go  away  and  let  them  have  their  own 
quiet  time  back  again.  Yet  she  knew  as  she  stood 
there,  lingering  by  the  rose-bush,  that  those  days 
were  past,  and  changes  were  crowding  fast  upon 
them. 

"If  only  I  might  go  away  somewhere  and  see  and 
learn  things  that  most  other  girls  do,  but  I  know 
that  I  shan't  be  able  to,  and  how  could  I  exist  away 
from  all  this  for  long?"  waving  her  hand  to  indicate 
her  surroundings. 
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She  bent  again  to  breathe  in  the  fragrance  of  the 
roses,  and  as  she  did  so  a  low,  dismal  wail,  like  the 
cry  of  some  human  being .  in  mental  agony,  floated 
out  with  a  startling  suddenness  on  the  calm  night 
air,  and  was  repeated  at  slow  intervals. 

Judith  crept  shuddering  indoors,  holding  her 
hands  to  her  ears. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON. 

"We    cannot   harvest   joy, 
Until  we  sow  the  seed, 
^  And  God  alone  knows 

When  the  seed  has  ripened." 

— Ellla    Wheelee    Wilcox. 

Sunday  morning  came  and  went.  The  people 
were  gathering  in  time  for  the  afternoon  service.  The 
near  neighbours  walked,  while  those  that  lived  at  a 
distance  drove  and  rode.  Whole  families  were 
packed  into  homely  vehicles. 

The  Regans  were  there,  althougli  at  some  period 
in  their  lives  Jerry  and  his  wife  had  been  good 
Roman  Catholics,  but  now  all  Divine  Service  was  the 
same  to  them,  and  as  the  good  woman  herself  said, 
''The  children  must  sure  be  set  some  example  to 
show  their  respect  of  the  good  Lord,"  and  so  they 
joined  in  the  service  too.  Mr.  Regan  and  his  wife 
walked,  beside  them  rode  Eileen,  their  only  daughter, 
a  rosy-cheeked  girl  of  sixteen,  who,  because  of  her 
sprained  ankle,  could  only  walk  with  assistance,  so 
Prince  was  compelled  to  forfeit  his  Sunday's  rest 
and  carry  his  young  mistress  to  church. 

As  the  good  people  were  slowly  walking  to  the 
house  and  talking  as  they  went,  a  shouting  and 
scampering  was  heard  behind  them  from  the  younger 
members  of  the  Regan  family.  They  were  the  ten- 
year-old  twins,  Sebastian  and  Theophilus,  both 
mounted  on  the  one  shaggy  piebald  pony.  The  saddle 
consisted  of  a  sugar  bag  tied  on  with  rope.  With 
arms  waving  and  brown  knees  gripping  the  pony's 
fat  sides  the  two  galloped  down  the  path,  scattering 
the  by-standers  right  and  left.  Mrs.  Regan  held  up 
her  hands  in  dismay  and  tried  to  stop  them  by  her 
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frown.  The  two  tousled  red  heads  wagged  joyfully 
at  her  as  they  passed,  till  they  came  to  the  gate, 
when  the  two  lads  sprang  to  the  ground  almost  before 
the  pony  had  stopped. 

Just  then  Mr.  Clenning  came  from  the  house  with 
the  Rev.  Farrell  and  introduced  him  to  the  people 
who,  after  bidding  the  new  parson  welcome,  made 
their  way  into  the  room  where  the  service  was  to 
be  held,  but  the  red  twins  were  missing,  and  were 
not  to  be  found  either  in  the  house  or  out.  The 
service  was  commenced  and  all  went  well,  till  the 
last  strains  of  the  "Amen"  after  the  second  hymn 
was  being  sung,  when  a  high  falsetto  voice  joined 
in.  It  was  so  remarkable  a  voice  that  many  of  the 
singers  dropped  their  own  voices  to  listen,  thus  mak- 
ing the  strange  notes  all  the  more  distinct.  At 
last  the  disturbing  strains  died  away,  and  in  the 
silence  that  ensued  Mr.  Regan  moved  his  feet  rest- 
lessly and  cleared  his  throat  in  a  rather  determined 
manner.  His  good  wife  looked  somewhat  uneasy 
but,  as  a  mufHed  whisper  reached  the  ears  of  all 
in  the  room,  her  anxiety  increased.  Presently  the 
whispers  developed  into  a  muffled  retort,  and  just 
as  the  Rev.  Farrell  began  to  speak 

"If  you  can't  do  no  better  nor  that,  keep  yer 
mouth  shut." 

Everyone  heard  the  words  and  it  seemed  almost  as 
if  the  speaker  had  meant  it  for  the  preacher,  but  the 
next  remark  in  a  different  voice  from  the  first  one 
said : — 

"Well,  try  and  sing  it  yerself  then." 

At  this  Reuben  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  out 
on  the  verandah.  A  scampering  of  feet,  then  calm 
once  more,  and  the  service  proceeded.  At  the  close 
of  the  third  hymn  again  came  the  strange  voice, 
this  time  accompanied  by  a  voice  deep  and  awesome 
as  the  other  was  high  and  shrill.  Judith  had  much 
ado  to  keep  from  laughing  aloud.  Glancing  across 
at  Jim  she  saw  him  with  bent  head  trying  to  keep  a 
serious  face.       Reuben  again  stepped  outside. 
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As  the  minister  was  speaking  of  his  proposed  work 
among  them  a  startling  noise  came  from  the  roof 
over  their  heads.  This  time  Mrs.  Regan  could 
restrain  herself  no  longer,  and  she  breathed  a  worried 
''Oh  dear!"  As  she  spoke  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  great  open  fireplace.  The  noise  had  increased 
tenfold,  and  presently  a  small  redheaded  boy 
appeared,  scattering  soot  and  dust  right  and  left. 
He  fell  in  a  heap  amongst  the  ferns  on  the  hob  stones. 
Then,  before  anyone  could  move  to  see  if  he  was 
hurt,  he  was  up  and  off  out  of  the  room  like  a  hunted 
hare.  At  the  same  time  a  great  scrambling  was 
going  on  overhead  on  the  roof — then  footsteps  scurry- 
ing away  over  the  shingles  on  the  long  verandah. 
The  other  minor  interruptions  had  been  ignored,  but 
this  last  addition  could  scarcely  be  treated  that  way 
and  the  minister,  making  a  smiling  allusion  to  the 
boys,  closed  the  service. 

After  all  the  people  had  gone  home,  except  the 
school-teacher  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  Aunt 
Catherine  approached  Judith  with  the  information 
that  the  recipe  for  the  acid  yeast  must  have  been 
copied  wrongly  after  all,  and  she  was  afraid  that  the 
bread  was  no  good  this  time.  As  there  would  be  extra 
people  to  provide  for  perhaps  Judith  would  make 
some  more  girdle  scones?  "Don't  think  that  the 
bread  is  quite  wasted,  you  know,  for  it  will  make 
puddings  and  will  do  nicely  for  the  young  chickens 
when  it  is  soaked." 

The  stove  was  heated  and  the  girdle  scones  were 
made;  also  some  sugared  coffee  rolls.  Jim  helped, 
or  perhaps  hindered,  Judith  in  her  work  by  describ- 
ing the  little  scene  at  the  gate  when  Mr.  Regan 
accosted  his  two  erring  sons. 

''If  only  you  could  have  seen  Jerry!  He  had 
them  both  by  the  back  of  their  collars,  giving  them 
a  shake  in  turn,  while  Mrs.  Regan  stood  in  front, 
shaking  a  hand  at  each,  and  the  twins  twisting  and 
turning  like  a  pair  of  eels.      Reuben  fixed  things  up 
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by  saying  that  the  chimney  needed  cleaning  and  that 
they  had   saved  him  the  job  of  doing  it. 

"Theo,  the  young  imp,  has  smashed  those  new 
fronds  on  my  fern  that  was  in  the  fireplace,  and  I 
have  been  watching  them  grow  for  weeks.  But, 
Oh,  Jim !  wasn  't  it  just  lovely  the  way  he  bolted  for 
the  door  when  everyone  thought  he  was  killed.  I 
believe  that  you  were  enjoying  it  too,  now  weren't 
you?" 

Reuben's  tall  figure  darkened  the  doorway,  and 
behind  him  were  Annie  and  Edward  Farrell,  each 
with  a  basket  of  strawberries.  Judith,  meeting  her 
sister's  glance,  felt  her  heart  grow  still,  she  knew 
not  why.  How  happy  Annie  looked — and  how  beau- 
tiful !  Judith  never  seemed  to  realise  until  that 
moment  how  dear  her  sister  was  to  her,  and  some- 
how she  felt  that  she  was  losing  her.  A  pang  shot 
through  her  heart  that  Annie  should  be  so  content 
to  walk  and  talk  Avith  a  stranger,  and  now,  as  they 
leant  over  the  table  together  placing  the  fruit  on 
quaint  green  fruit  plates,  she  felt  that  her  sister 
needed  her  no  longer.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
pleasure  became  a  pain  if  not  shared  together,  and 
now-  so  many  people  had  come  between  them.  "Oh, 
Annie,  Annie,  half  of  my  life,  don't  let  that  man 
look  at  you  like  that!  He  does  not  know  you  as  I 
do,  and  he  looks  at  you  as  he  would  at  a  new  kind 
of  butterfly."  The  cry  in  the  girl's  heart  almost 
rose  to  her  lips  as  she  stood  watching  the  pair,  her 
floured  hands  clasped  before  her  and  her  cheeks 
flushed,  just  as  she  had  risen  from  closing  the  oven 
door. 

Jim  had  been  telling  Reuben  that  Judith  was 
lamenting  her  broken  fern. 

"Don't  worry  over  the  fern,"  said  Rube,  "I  gave 
the  red-heads  a  great  lecture  after  their  dad  had 
gone — just  about  scared  seven  years'  growth  out  of 
them.  But,  I  say,  old  girl,  what  are  you  looking 
at  like  that?" 

Judith  was  looking  sadly  into  space,  the  fear  of  a 
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nameless  loss  holding  her.  Jim  knew,  the  instant 
he  looked  at  her  face,  that  something  was  troubling 
her,  and  seeing  her  glance  fixed  on  the  strawberries 
and  their  attendants,  he  quickly  guessed  the  cause  of 
the  young  girl's  trouble,  and  came  to  her  rescue  by 
saying  in  a  voice  that  all  could  hear. 

"Judith  is  watching  that  caterpillar  crawling  up 
Mr.  Farrell's  sleeve." 

"Where,  w^here?  I  do  not  see  it,"  said  the  Rev. 
FarreU,  looking  anxiously  up  and  down  his  coat 
sleeve.  .  it  t'- 

"Perhaps  it  has  dropped  on  the  table,"  sugested 
Jim,  and  after  turning  the  plates  and  emptying  the 
contents  on  the  table  sure  enough  a  big  furry  cater- 
pillar came  to  light. 

Tea  over,  Judith  went  to  her  room  and,  donning 
her  blue  overall,  went  to  the  dairy  for  the  buckets, 
expecting  Annie  to  come  also,  for  they  had  both  seeu 
Mick  bringing  in  the  cows.  Instead  of  Annie,  Con- 
stance stood  waiting,  and  linked  her  arm  through 
hers. 

"You  are  a  brick  I  know.  Cousin  Judith,  and  you 
would  not  for  worlds  spoil  your  sister's  enjoyment, 
now  would  you?  Of  course  you  won't  say  a  word 
about  the  milking,  will  you?  Just  think  how  un- 
dignified it  would  be  if  she  had  to  excuse  herself  to 
Mr.  FarreU  and  say  that  she  had  to  go  milking.  I 
knew  that  was  just  what  you  would  think  too,  so  1 
fixed  it  all  up  for  you,  dear,  and  she  can  stUl  stay 
in  the  sitting-room  with  the  others.  Reuben  is 
attending  to  the  sheep,  so  Jim  and  I  will  come  with 
you  for  company." 

Judith  listened  to  all  this  hastily  conveyed  piece 
of  news,  not  quite  understanding  it  all. 

"I  don't  know  just  what  you  mean,  Constance. 
Doesn't  Annie  know  that  it  is  time  for  milking?" 

' '  Oh,  yes,  dear,  she  knows,  but  then  I  told  her  that 
you  had  already  gone  and  did  not  want  her  to  come 
as  you  knew  that  it  would  be  awkward  for  her  to 
get  away." 
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"What  did  Annie  say?" 

"She  said  it  was  so  like  you.  The  time  will  soon 
pass  with  Jim  and  me  there  to  talk  to  you." 

Judith  answered  not  a  word,  but  took  up  both 
buckets  and  swung  off  down  the  path.  "Jim  and 
me !  Jim  and  me !  As  if  Jim  would  not  be  there 
in  any  ease.  Did  she  think  that  Jim  would  not  come 
unless  she  asked  him,  and  did  she  think  that  I  would 
not  have  milked  all  the  cows  for  Annie  without  her 
telling  me  to?"  Here  Judith's  reproaches  came  to 
a  standstill.  Would  she  have  milked  all  the  cows 
and  let  Annie  stay  at  home?  Yes,  she  would  have 
done  so,  over  and  over  again  if  she  had  thought  of 
it — that  was  the  rub.  Would  she  have  thought  of 
it? 


CHAPTER  IX. 
CONSTANCE  HELPS  WITH  THE  MILKING. 

"Oh,   the   compensating   springs!        Oh,   the   balance   wheels 

of  Life! 
Hidden  away  in  the  workings,  under  the  seeming  strife, 
Slowing  the  fret  and  friction,  weighing  the  whirl  and  the 

force, 
Evolving  the  truest  power  from  each  unconscious  source." 

As  one  in  a  dream  Judith  spoke  to  Mick,  and  seated 
herself  beside  the  cows.  "Why  didn't  Annie  herself 
ask  her?  Why  did  she  let  Constance  tell  her?" 
Her  strong  brown  hands  made  the  milk  sing  and 
foam  into  the  bucket.  The  old  cow  glanced  round 
as  though  to  inquire  why  such  haste.  From  feeling 
hurt  and  slighted  the  girl  presently  came  to  feel  that 
she  was  really  to  blame  after  all.  She  should  have 
thought  of  it,  without  having  to  be  told,  for  it  was 
quite  right  that  Annie  should  stay  indoors.  She  was 
almost  three  years  older  than  Judith,  and  had  every 
right  to  all  the  nice  companions  she  could  get.  Poor 
Judith  realised  the  situation  all  in  an  instant.  A 
tear  trembled  on  her  eye-lash,  for  she  knew  in  her 
heart  that,  although  they  loved  each  other  dearly, 
Annie  had  always  helped  and  taught  her.  She  had 
accepted  everything  and  had  given  nothing  in  return, 
so  it  appeared  to  Judith  in  her  unselfish  love  for  her 
sister.  If  all  these  self-reproaches  were  not  deserved, 
Judith  was  too  overcome  by  her  shortcomings  to 
make  any  excuses  for  herself,  so  she  continued  her 
self-abasement. 

"Of  course  Annie  needed  better  companions  than 
she,  and  she  was,  or  should  be,  really  glad  that  her 
sister  had  so  many  friends  and  she  must  try  to  be 
more  like  Annie  and  make  friends,  or  at  least  be 
agreeable  to  people,  even  to  Constance  and  Mr.  Far- 
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rell.       It  was  so  foolish  not  to  feel  friendly  with 
people,  even  if  their  ways  were  not  your  ways." 

Judith  tried  to  convince  herself,  yet  something 
within  her  cried,  "No,  never!"  She  still  tried  to 
deceive  herself  by  thinking  of  all  the  pleasant  and 
friendly  things  she  would  say  to  her  cousin,  and  how 
very  pleasing  she  would  be  to  everybody  in  general, 
particularly  to  the  Rev.  Farrell.  How  surprised 
everybody  would  be !  Her  mother  would  like  to  see 
her  more  like  Annie.  Annie  was  good  and  beauti- 
ful, really  and  truly  beautiful.  Judith  passed  all 
tlieir  girl-acquaintances  before  her  mental  eye,  and 
not  one  could  compare  with  her  sister  either  for 
beauty  or  goodness. 

One  cow  was  finished,  and  as  the  quiet  beast  walked 
out  of  the  bail,  the  next  in  turn  pushed  through 
the  others  standing  in  the  yard  and  made  her  way 
into  the  empty  place.  Judith  heard  voices  coming 
from  the  paddock,  instead  of  the  orchard  path  where 
she  had  been  expecting  to  hear  them.  It  was  Con- 
stance and  Jim — Constance,  dainty  and  bright  as 
ever  from  her  high -heeled  shoes  to  the  crown  of  her 
smart  hat.  Jim  explained  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
sheep-fold  with  Reuben,  and  did  not  know,  till  Con- 
stance came  to  tell  him.  that  Judith  was  doing  all 
the  milking  herself. 

"That  is  why  I  went  for  you,  Mr.  Therwin,  for  I 
thought  that  Cousin  Judith  would  be  lonely.  I  am 
so  frightened  of  cows  that  I  knew  I  would  not  be 
much  help  to  her  alone.  What  are  you  going  to 
do?" 

Jim  had  taken  off  his  coat  and  was  hanging  it  on 
a  peg  in  the  wall. 

"I'm  going  to  milk." 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  could  milk." 

"Everybody  knows  how  to  milk  in  Gippsland.  or 
at  least  thev  should.  Have  you  never  tried.  Miss 
Craig?" 

"Oh,  no,  but  perhaps  I  could  learn;  then  I  could 
help  too.      Will  you  teach  me?" 
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Constance  stood  beside  the  young  man  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  take  his  place  on  the  milking-stool. 

"But  what  about  your  nice  clean  dress?  You 
should  have  an  apron  on." 

"It  will  wash." 

The  milking  lesson  commenced.  Jim  showed  her 
how  to  place  her  hands  and  how  to  hold  the  bucket, 
Constance  tried  again  and  again,  sometimes  sending 
a  stream  of  milk  into  the  waiting  bucket,  but  most 
of  the  time  expressing  her  inability  to  do  it  the  right 
way. 

"I  could  not  hold  the  bucket  that  way,  Mr.  Ther- 
win,"  so  the  bucket  was  placed  on  the  ground.  "Are 
you  sure  that  the  cow  will  not  kick?  What  would 
she  do  if  she  pulled  her  head  out  of  the  bail?" 

Jim  assured  the  girl  that  the  bolt  would  hold,  and 
tried  once  more  to  show  the  way  that  the  hands  were 
placed  to  get  a  steady  flow  of  milk.  Judith  mean- 
while had  turned  out  the  second  cow  and  was  calling 
the  next  in  turn  to  come  along.  She  could  see 
Constance's  fair  head  next  to  Jim's  dark  one,  and 
see  the  prettily  bared  arms,  all  white  and  slim.  Yet 
the  watching  girl  felt  that  it  was  all  pretence  on  her 
cousin's  part  and  away  flew  all  her  good  intentions. 
Here  was  Constance  trying  to  milk,  not  that  she 
wanted  to  help,  but  just  to  make  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  Jim's  close  acquaintance.  Judith  blamed 
herself  for  not  being  able  to  see  things  in  a  different 
light.  What  was  Jim  thinking  about?  Could  he 
not  see  that  it  was  all  part  of  a  game?  Judith's 
sense  of  humour  came  to  her  aid.  What  a  joke  it 
was  after  all.  and  she  as  onlooker  had  the  best  view 
of  it.  Her  merry  laughter  made  the  old  rafters 
ring.  Now  Judith's  laugh  was  the  happiest,  merriest 
sound  possible  for  a  girl  to  make.  Would  silver 
bells,  as  the  story  books  say,  describe  it?  Perhaps, 
but  better  still  would  be  the  intermingling  of  the 
notes  of  the  thrush  and  the  warblings  of  the  magpie, 
prompted  by  the  merry  heart  of  an  innocent  girl, 
and  it  was  as  infectious  as  it  was  merry.      Constance 
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rose  from  the  stool  and  laughed  naturally  and 
merrily  for  once.  Jim's  smile  showed  amusement 
as  he  said,  "Well,  what  now,  Judy  girl,  what  makes 
you  laugh  like  that?" 

"You  two  would  make  anybody  laugh!  Do  you 
really  think  you  are  helping  me  to  get  the  cows  done ! 
You  are  just  worrying  old  Brindle  so  that  she  will 
not  give  her  milk  at  all.  Jim,  milk  by  yourself. 
Constance,  if  you  want  to  help,  let  the  slip-rails  down 
for  the  cows  that  are  milked  to  go  out." 

Constance  tiptoed  along  the  corduroy  of  logs  that 
formed  the  floor  of  the  yard  and  let  down  the  rails, 
taking  care  to  keep  far  from  the  cows.  Then  she 
gracefully  seated  herself  on  the  top-rail  of  the  gate, 
near  to  Jim's  bail.  Constance  had  it  all  her  own 
way  for  some  time,  for  Judith 's  bail  was  too  far  away 
for  her  to  join  in  the  conversation,  except  when  fresh 
cows  were  brought  in  and  the  milked  ones  turned 
out.  Now  it  was  Strawberry's  turn.  Jim  saw  the 
cow  walking  in  and,  putting  his  bucket  aside,  went 
to  assist  Judith.  Constance  watched  them  intently 
and  wondered  what  was  the  understanding  between 
them  that  sometimes  made  it  unnecessary  to  speak 
and  yet  they  understood.  Jim  took  Judith's  place 
by  the  side  of  the  cow  and  Judith  stepped  back  with- 
out a  word  and  let  him  drive  her  in.  Both  man  and 
maid  disappeared  behind  the  cow  as  Jim  went  to 
put  the  bolt  in  its  place.  The  watcher  on  the  gate 
heard  their  voices  and  her  cousin's  merry  laugh. 
"Poor  awkward  old  Judy,  she  is  such  an  honest  sort, 
but  somewhat  crude.  Just  the  kind  of  girl  to  go 
on  milking  cows  and  making  butter  all  her  life,"  so 
Constance's  thoughts  wandered  on  her  cousin's 
future. 

When  Jim  returned  she  continued  her  interrupted 
conversation  again,  but  she  found  him  preoccupied 
and  not  inclined  to  pay  her  the  attention  she  sought, 
so  she  sat  tapping  her  foot  on  the  rail  of  the  gate. 
That,  streams  of  milk  going  into  the  buckets  and  the 
"crunch-crunch"  of  the  cows  at  their  feed  were  the 
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only  sounds  to  be  heard,  till  Judith  placed  her  bucket 
on  one  side  and  moved  her  stool  away.  Jim  again 
went  to  the  girl's  assistance. 

"Didn't  you  think  I  could  manage  Strawberry 
this  time,  Jim?  I  know  her  tricks  now.  You 
should  not  keep  jumping  up  if  you  are  determined 
to  stay  until  they  are  all  done,  for  it  is  getting 
late." 

The  girl's  voice  was  serious,  but  her  eyes  weye 
sparkling  with  merriment.  Jim  said  nothing  for  the 
moment,  but  looked  steadily  at  her.  He  reached  out 
his  hand  to  draw  the  bolt,  then  drew  it  back  again 
without  doing  so,  and  replaced  the  shoulder-strap  of 
Judith's  apron  which  had  fallen  over  her  arm. 

"I  wish  you  had  not  to  milk  cows  at  aU,  Judy. 
It's  not  right  to  keep  you  at  it  like  this.  You  want 
a  holiday." 

"You  think  I  would  then  learn  to  do  my  hair  in 
the  latest  fashion,  and  wear  smart  clothes  and  high- 
heeled  shoes?" 

"Well,  no,  not  just  that,  but  you  really  are  out  of 
place  here.  It  is  a  shame  that  a  girl  like  you  should 
not  be  able  to  see  things  and  learn  all  that  most  girls 
do." 

"Well,  I  shall  begin  by  wearing  a  pad  in  my  hair 
and  doing  it  up  so."  Judith  held  her  hands  up  to 
illustrate  her  words. 

Jim  surveyed  the  glossy  head  in  silence  for  a  time. 
"No,  Judy,  don't  you  do  your  hair  anyway  but  as 
you  do  at  present.  It  suits  you  beautifully.  There 
are  not  many  girls  who  could  wear  it  that  way  and 
look  so  well.  You  are  best,  without  any  fussing 
about  you.  That  shows  that  you  are  all  that  is 
needed,  for  you  are  beautiful,  little  girl,  and  you 
don't  seem  to  know  it." 

Jim's  voice  took  on  a  note  that  made  Judith's 
pulse  quicken,  and  the  pink  came  to  her  cheeks.  To 
hide  her  feelings  she  held  out  her  unlovely  blue  apron 
and  put  one  foot  forward  to  display  the  strong 
leather  boot. 
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"What  about  these?  Aren't  they  sweet?  So 
fairy-like  and  artistic!"  Her  tone  was  a  mocking 
bravado. 

Jim  viewed  the  apron  and  heavy  boots,  and  his 
face  grew  grave. 

"It's  not  right!  You  should  have  pretty  clothes 
too." 

Judith  knew  that  he  was  thinking  of  Constance  as 
he  spoke. 

"Do  go  and  pull  out  that  bolt.  The  cows  will 
never  be  done,"  she  said. 

"Whatever  are  you  two  doing?  I  thought  that 
you  were  in  a  hurry.  I 'm  tired  of'  sitting  here,' ' 
said  Constance. 

She  had  seen  Jim's  hand  reach  to  draw  the  bolt 
and  then  withdraw  again.  She  could  hear  the  voices 
but  not  the  words,  and  her  patience  was  tiring.  She 
would  have  liked  to  leave  this  musty,  smelling  place. 
She  was  curious  to  know  how  such  a  person  as  Jim 
Therwin  could  be  bothered  to  come  here  and  milk 
cows.  He  was  to  all  appearances  something  different 
to  this  kind  of  thing  and  looked  so  out  of  place.  Yet 
he  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  Constance 
wisely  hid  her  feelings  and,  "being  in  Rome,  did  as 
the  Romans  did."  Judith  had  to  milk — perhaps 
would  always  have  to  milk.  Annie  was  quite  dif- 
ferent to  Judith.  Constance  could  manage  her  very 
well,  for  Annie  did  not  question  her  motives  and  ideas 
as  Judith  did,  but  accepted  her  advice  in  all  good 
faith. 

At  last  Strawberry  was  turned  loose,  Judith  stand- 
ing well  out  of  reach  of  her  horns  this  time.  Some- 
thing in  old  Strawberry's  mode  of  taking  her  depar- 
ture made  Jim  turn  to  Judith  and  smile.  It 
reminded  them  both  of  that  other  time,  the  morning 
before  Constance  had  come.  Jim's  questioning  eyes 
sought  hers,  and  the  inquiry  in  their  dark  depths 
brought  a  pinkuess  again  to  the  girl's  cheeks.  Know- 
ing that    Constance  was   watching    her  closely,    she 
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turned  quickly  and  called  in  the  next  cow.  Jim,  too, 
got  in  another,  which  was  now  the  last  to  be  milked. 

Constance  waited  on  the  gate,  the  reason  of  that 
blush  still  perplexing  her  mind.  Often  before  she 
had  seen  glances  from  Jim  bestowed  on  her  cousin 
that  had  troubled  her,  yet  she  did  not  think  that 
Judith  regarded  him  in  anything  but  a  truly  friendly 
way.  Yet  why  that  blush?  What  was  the  under- 
standing between  them?  Of  course  Jim  could  not 
think  seriously  of  Judith,  for  a  young  man  with  a 
future  before  him  would  not  think  of  a  wife  who 
knew  nothing  beyond  making  bread  and  milking 
cows,  who  wore  ugly  boots  and  ill-fitting  clothes  and 
was  so  out  of  her  element  amongst  the  class  of  people 
he  would  live  amongst. 

Constance,  in  her  supreme  wisdom  of  the  "Smart 
Set"  and  townlore,  with  its  many  arts  and  crafts, 
saw  but  one  side  of  Judith's  character,  the  side  that 
hid  the  steady  flame,  as  the  dark  clouds  at  night  may 
hide  the  glorious  shining  moon,  the  clouds  being  in 
Judith's  case  want  of  opportunity  and  a  daily  round 
of  work.  But  for  the  girl's  bright  spirits  her  life 
would  have  been  a  drudgery.  Even  Constance,  at 
this  early  date,  had  to  admit  to  herself  that  her 
cousin  Judith  was  honest  and  loyal,  and  her  rigid 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  were  shown  daily.  Con- 
stance had  no  patience  with  these  hard  and  fast  rules. 
She  believed  in  having  a  little  variation  of  principles 
to  meet  each  separate  occasion! 

At  last  the  cows  were  all  turned  out  and  the  milk 
stood  ready  to  be  carried  to  the  dairy. 

"Come  down  and  let  us  through,  Constance." 
Judith  rattled  the  latch  of  the  gate,  and  gave  it  a 
warning  shake. 

"I  shall  make  you  two  give  me  a  ride,  for  keeping 
me  sitting  here  so  long." 

"Very  well.      Hold  fast!" 

The  gate  opened  and  swung  back,  hitting  the  posts 
with  such  force  that  Constance  almost  fell.  As  it 
was  she  swung  safely  to  the  ground  with  the  aid  of 
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Jim's  arm,  for  he  had  anticipated  this  as  Judith 
opened  the  gate.  Judith  was  clearly  amused  at  the 
way  Constance  threw  herself  into  her  rescuer's  arms, 
and  she  teased  her  all  the  way  home  on  her  efforts 
to  milk  and  ride  a  swinging  gate. 

Jim  bade  them  "Good-bye"  at  the  dairy  and  then 
called  Judith,  as  he  stood  near  her  garden,  to  see 
a  new  petunia  that  was  out.  "Never  mind  the 
flower,  but  tell  me — won't  you  try  to  come  across 
and  talk  to  Mother  more  often  than  you  have  been 
doing?  Judy,  will  you  come  for  a  ride  with  me  on 
Tuesday?  I  have  to  go  and  see  about  some  timber 
for  the  mine,  and  would  so  like  you  to  come  with 
me." 

Jim  had  often  and  invariably  been  in  all  their  rid 
ing  or  driving  parties,  but  he  had  never  asked  Judith 
to  accompany  him  alone,  and  Judith  hesitated, 
although  her  heart  bounded  at  the  thought  of  a 
gallop  with  Jim  at  her  side. 

"  Do  be  a  nice  girl  and  say  *  Yes,  thank  you,  Jimmy 
— Jim — James,'  "  urged  the  young  man. 

That  melted  all  Judith's  misgivings,  and  she 
replied  merrily,  "Yes,  of  course,  I'll  come,  you  nicest 
of  boys,  Jimmy — Jim — James." 

"That's  right,  I  know  it  will  be  a  nice  day,  just 
to  please  us,  and  we  shall  have  an  A.l.  ride,  for  we 
have  to  go  through  Stephen's  Gully  along  the  old 
Bridle-path." 

'  *  Oh,  lovely  !  I  can 't  imagine  how  I  shall  fill  in 
the  time  till  then,  but  do  go  home  now,  for  I  have 
the  skimming  to  do  before  dark." 

"Give  me  a  flower  for  my  button-hole,  Judy,"  he 
asked  as  she  ran  from  him. 

She  stopped,  and  then  hurried  on  again.  "No, 
not  now.  I'll  give  you  one  Tuesday  afternoon," 
and  waving  her  hand  she  disappeared  into  the  dairy. 

That  Sunday  evening  at  "Clendale"  was  a  happy 
one.  Aunt  Catherine  had  most  generously  explained 
to  all  that  it  was  her  fault  that  the  bread  was  a 
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failure.  Judith  surprised  herself,  no  less  than  the 
others  of  the  household,  with  her  witty  answers  and 
general    good    humor.  She    forgot    her    present 

restraints  in  the  joy  of  the  promised  ride  through  the 
forest.  Constance,  too,  saw  the  marked  difference 
in  her  cousin  and  wondered  as  to  the  cause.  Mrs. 
Clenning's  eyes  followed  her  changeable  daughter  as 
she  moved  about  the  room.  Something  about  Judith 
was  changing  lately  and  the  girl  was  growing  into 
womanhood — which  promised  to  be  a  beautiful 
womanhood  too.  Just  now  her  true  self  shone  forth. 
It  gave  her  mother  much  thought,  for  a  wonderful 
future  would  surely  have  awaited  the  girl  under 
different  circumstances.  As  things  were,  it  only 
meant  hard  work  and  very  few  of  the  privileges  that 
most  young  girls  enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BEDTIME  CONFIDENCES. 

"Confess  that  a  foolish  world  is  prone  to  laugh  in  public 
at  what  in  private  it  reveres  as  one  of  the  highest  impulses 
of  our  nature,  namely,  love. ' ' 

— ^Hyperion. 

Monday  came  and  went,  and  in  the  evening  the 
sunset  denoted  a  fine  day  on  the  morrow,  thereby 
increasing  Judith's  impatience  for  the  time  to  pass 
quickly.  That  night,  as  the  two  girls  were  brushing 
each  other's  hair  before  retiring,  Judith  told  Annie 
that  she  was  going  to  ride  with  Jim. 

"Mother  said  that  I  could  go,  and  Jim  is  to  call 
for  me  at  two  o'clock.  We  are  to  go  along  the  old 
Bridle-path,  and  I  could  get  you  some  maiden  hair 
fern  for  the  new  flower  pots." 

Judith  brushed  out  the  golden  hair  softly  and 
lovingly.  She  felt  as  if  this  was  high  treason  to 
say  that  she  was  going  without  her  sister.  She  did 
did  not  quite  understand  the.  difference  in  this  outing 
with  Jim  to  numerous  others  that  had  gone  before, 
but  somehow  she  felt  that  it  was  different.  She  knew 
that  Jim  did  not  expect  her  to  ask  anyone  else  to 
accompany  them.  She  found  herself  not  even  wishing 
Annie  to  join  them,  and  afraid  that  she  might  offer 
to  come  and  bring  Constance  too,  for  that  would 
have  been  the  most  natural  thing  for  her  to  do  at 
one  time.  And  jolly,  happy  times  they  were  too, 
but  now  everything  seemed  to  be  altering. 

' '  Oh,  Judy  dear,  how  nice !  You  will  have  to  wear 
the  hoUand  habit,  for  it  will  be  a  warm  day.  You 
can  have  my  blue  hat.  It  keeps  on  so  well,  and 
you  always  look  so  nice  in  it." 

Annie  made  the  younger  girl  take  her  place  in  the 
chair.       Pushing  her  gently  into  it,  she  undid  the 
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rebellious  plait  of  hair  and  brushed  it  gently.  Some- 
thing in  the  way  she  did  it  and  the  way  they  dis- 
cussed to-morrow's  event  made  Judith  feel  that  she 
had  been  discovered  in  some  guilty  plot. 

''I  shaU  make  you  look  so  nice,  dear.  Jim  will 
think  you  are  quite  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  country, 
if  he  does  not  think  so  already." 

"Please  don't  be  so  utterly  stupid.  I'm  sure  Jim 
does  not  know  whether  my  hair  is  red  or  black.  In 
fact  it  might  be  green  or  pink  or  any  other  color, 
and  my  face  anything  from  white  to  brick-red.  He 
just  thinks  of  me  as  the  girl  he  knows  and  likes  to 
talk  to  over  at  "Clendale,"  and  I  think  he  feels  a 
bit  sorry  for  me,  for  he  did  say  once  that  I  should 
have  pretty  clothes,  meaning  that  I  looked  shabby — 
as  of  course  I  nearly  always  do." 

To  all  this  Annie  only  laughed  as  she  brushed 
away  at  the  curling  hair. 

"I  was  thinking  of  putting  up  my  hair.  Do  you 
think  that  it  would  suit  me?"  Annie's  voice  was 
the  one  to  show  a  hesitancy  now.  "Do  try  to  do  it 
up  for  me  before  Constance  comes  in.  She  said  she 
would  come  and  show  me  how  to  do  it  after  she  had 
written  her  letter.'' 

"Put  up  your  hair!"  exclaimed  Judith  as  she 
stood  up  and  gazed  at  her  sister.  Annie  sat  down 
in  the  chair,  in  front  of  the  glass,  without  looking  up 
and  began  to  collect  the  hair-pins.  Judith  knew  that 
this  had  all  been  arranged  beforehand,  without  a 
word  to  her,  yet  she  could  not  reproach  Annie,  for 
had  she  not  done  the  same  thing  in  promising  to 
go  for  the  ride?  "Your  lovely,  lovely  hair!  Oh, 
Annie!  It  is  a  shame  to  hide  it,  and  it  will  make 
you  look  so  old." 

"You  know  I  shall  be  twenty  in  May,  and  most 
girls  have  their  hair  up  before  that." 

She  was  already  piling  her  hair  on  top  of  her 
shapely  head.  Judith  helped  by  putting  in  a  pin 
here  and  there,  all  the  time  struggling  to  keep  back 
a  few  smarting  tears  that  would  come.      What  was 
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this  nameless  difference  that  had  sprung  up  every- 
where ? 

The  door  opened  and  Constance  entered,  clad  in  a 
gorgeous  purple  dressing-gown,  with  slippers  to 
match.  Daintily  perfumed  and  gushingly  sweet,  she 
advanced  to  the  two  girls.  Judith  noticed  that  she 
had  not  taken  down  her  hair,  and  guessed  rightly 
that  as  Constance's  hair  was  short  and  scant  it  would 
not  therefore  show  to  advantage  when  compared  to 
her  cousin's  abundant  tresses.  She  had  wisely  left 
it  done  up. 

"Annie  Clenning!  How  it  does  suit  you!  But 
you  have  not  got  it  high  enough  in  front,"  and  she 
took  out  all  the  carefully  placed  pins  and  puffed  the 
front  hair  by  combing  it  backwards  on  the  inside. 
Then  she  deftly  piled  the  coils  higher  over  the  fair 
brow  of  the  sitting  girl.  Constance  clapped  her 
hands  in  approval  and  pushed  Annie  towards  the 
door. 

"Do  come  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  light  is 
good,  so  that  we  can  see  you  better." 

Judith  followed,  gazing  at  her  sister.  What  a 
difference  it  made?  She  never  knew  before  what  a 
fine  carriage  Annie  had  and  how  tall  she  was. 

Constance  led  Annie  up  to  the  large  pier-glass 
over  the  mantel-piece.  The  girls  returned  to  their 
own  rooms  after  duly  admiring  the  alteration  to 
Annie's  appearance. 

"You  will  have  to  put  up  yours  next,  Judith," 
said  Constance.  "Let  me  try  how  you  look  with  it 
up  now." 

"No  thank  you."  Judith  shrank  away  from  her 
cousin's  restless  fingers. 

"Put  it  up  for  to-morrow,  Judy.  Your  hat  would 
keep  on  much  better." 

"Why  should  she  put  it  up  to-morrow  more  than 
any  other  day?"  inquired   Constance. 

"She  is  going  for  a  ride  with  Jim  to  the  saw 
mills." 

"Going  for  a  ride  with  Jim?      What  for?" 

"For  the  sake  of  the  ride,  of  course.      What  else 
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do  you  think  it  would  be  for?"  returned  Judith. 

' '  And  you  never  said  a  word  about  it  before.  My ! 
You're  a  quiet  one!" 

"Why  should  I?" 

"Oh  well,  most  girls  would  talk  about  going  for 
a  ride  with  a  nice  young  man,  unless  she  was  afraid 


"Afraid  what?"  inquired  Judith. 

"Oh  just  a  bit  afraid  that  someone  else  might  be 
asked  too." 

"Oh  dear  no,  not  in  the  very  slightest.  I  was 
not  afraid  of  anyone  else  being  asked,  but  I  knew 
that  someone  else  would  want  to  come." 

Constance  for  once  found  Judith  her  equal  in 
sparring  words. 

"Please,  Judy,  do  not  talk  like  that,"  said  Annie, 
for  there  was  no  mistaking  whom  the  girl's  remarks 
referred  to. 

"I  was  only  teasing  you.  Cousin  Judith.  I'm  sure 
I  am  only  too  glad  that  you  will  have  some  little 
pleasure  come  your  way,"  and  with  this  parting 
shot  Constance  went  to  her  room. 

That  night  the  two  sisters  clung  closely  to  one 
another  with  full  hearts  as  they  gave  their  good-night 
kiss.  Each  knew  they  were  bidding  good-bye  to  the 
old  times  and  the  old  ways. 

Next  morning  Annie's  hair  hung  in  a  long  rope 
over  her  shoulder  for  the  last  time.  After  the  dairy 
work  was  finished  and  she  had  put  aside  her  dark 
overall,  she  bound  up  her  beautiful  hair. 

That  morning  for  Judith  was  one  of  sheer  joy,  joy 
at  being  alive  and  well,  strong  and  young,  on  such 
a  glorious  morning.  The  dampness  of  early  mom 
was  in  the  air  as  she  went  to  the  dairy,  and  she 
sang  joyously  from  the  depth  of  a  happy  heart  which 
called  forth  numerous  remarks  from  Constance. 
Even  these  clouds  on  the  horizon  failed  to  dull  the 
girl's  spirits. 

At  last  the  midday  meal  was  passed,  and  Judith 
was  looking  cool  and  sweet  in  her  hoUand  habit  and 
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dark  blue  hat  that  so  well  matched  her  eyes.  The 
rhythm  of  horse's  hoof -beats  sounded  down  the  path 
and  Jim  stood  waiting  at  the  verandah  steps.  Judith 
ran  to  her  mother's  room  and  kissed  her  an  affec- 
tionate good-bye. 

"Bye-bye,  Beauty  one,  I  shall  not  be  late.  It's 
such  a  lovely  day.  I  shall  think  of  you  as  I  ride 
along." 

She  met  Annie  in  the  hall  and  kissed  her  impetu- 
ously. Constance  too  came  to  be  kissed  and  smil- 
ingly patted  Judith's  shoulder. 

"How  perfectly  childish  you  are,  Judith.  Anyone 
can  read  you  like  a  book,  but  you  should  not  show 
your  feelings  so  plainly  in  front  of  a  young  man 
you  know.  He  might  think  you  were  over  anxious 
to  go  with  him.  Of  course  we  understand,  and  it 
does  not  matter  for  us.  But,  you  know "  Con- 
stance expressively  shrugged  her  shoulders  as  she 
turned  away.  Judith  looked  at  Annie  and  fancied 
she  saw  the  same  idea  expressed  in  her  sister's  face. 

"Annie,  am  I?       Tell  me." 

"You  are  so  impulsive,  dear,  and  you  are  getting 
a  bit  grown  up,  you  know.  Never  mind,  run  and 
have  a  nice  day."  . 

"Come  along!  Come  along  there,  you  girls. 
Judith,  don't  keep  your  young  man  waiting,"  Aunt 
Catherine's  voice  called  from  the  verandah,  and  with 
heightened  color  in  her  cheeks  Judith  placed  her  foot 
in  Jim's  hand  and  sprang  into  the  saddle. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 
A  HALT  BY  THE  WAY. 

"If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows  that  thou  wouldest  forget. 
If  thou  wouldest  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep. 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills!       No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears." 

— Longfellow. 

Away  they  flew  down  the  drive  to  the  gate,  through 
the  paddock  and  out  along  the  road,  turning  to  wave 
at  the  crest  of  the  hill  before  the  trees  hid  them  from 
sight.  Then  on  at  a  slow  walk  over  the  rough 
corduroy,  Jim's  horse  prancing  sideways  and  brush- 
ing against  the  ferns  and  bushes  that  grew  close  to 
the  roadside.  Judith  waved  her  hand  at  the  glorious 
scenery  that  spread  before  them.  They  were  high 
among  the  hills  and,  as  the  road  was  cut  along  the 
side  of  the  hiU,  they  were  able  to  see  far  over  the 
Moe  Swamp,  over  the  dark  tree  tops  in  the  fore- 
ground and  the  patches  of  cleared  and  cultivated 
ground  lying  far  below  them,  looking  somewhat  like 
a  draught-board  in  the  distance.  Here  was  a  farm- 
house and  outbuildings,  showing  the  lighter  color 
of  green  around  it,  there  a  larger  patch  of  yellow 
showed  a  field  of  stubble,  but,  above  and  beyond  all 
this,  stood  out  the  high  hills  with  Mount  Baw-baw 
rising  majestically  above  the  others.  The  tops  of 
the  mountains  were  a  clear  blue  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, and  the  valleys  a  misty  grey.  Sometimes  one 
could  not  see  far,  but  to-day  the  air  was  clear  and 
fine.  As  they  looked  a  tiny  stream  of  white  smoke 
showed  through  the  trees  and  slowly  moved  along 
towards  the  town  on  the  right,  that  appeared  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  clustered  together  for  company.      This 
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was  the  first  train  from  the  city,  like  a  tiny  serpent 
finding  its  way  among  the  trees  and  cuttings. 

"How  plainly  we  can  hear  the  train,  Jim.  That 
is  a  sign  of  a  change,  and  look  how  close  the  moun- 
tains appear." 

Jim  brought  his  horse  near  to  the  girl's,  and 
pointed  out  across  the  space  of  shining  light.  The 
warm  air  could  be  seen  quivering  against  the  trees, 
and  as  there  was  no  wind  the  stillness  was  complete. 

"Can  you  see  over  there,  Judy,  near  that  tall  dead 
gum,  but  further  out  to  the  right?  No,  not  there — 
high  in  the  sky.  Now  look  and  you  will  see  some- 
thing moving."  Judith  looked  as  directed  and  saw 
a  tiny  speck  moving  through  the  air.  Now  up,  now 
down;  first  this  way,  then  that,  leisurely,  gracefully. 
"It  is  an  eagle,  and  I  believe  that  he  is  coming  this 
way." 

With  shaded  eyes  the  two  watched  the  flight  of 
the  great  bird  as  he  soared  nearer.  Presently  they 
could  see  the  powerful  wings  outspread,  then  the 
shape  of  the  head  and  claws.  With  a  swift  rush 
the  bird  flew  to  a  tall  gum  and  settled  himself.  Then, 
catching  sight  of  the  riders,  he  suddenly  spread  his 
wings  and  flew  over  their  heads,  so  close  that  the 
bright  eyes  and  the  markings  on  the  wings  were 
plainly  seen.  The  rushing  of  its  wings  made  Jim's 
horse  frightened,  and  the  two  riders  once  more 
resumed  their  way. 

Here  they  passed  through  some  tall  timber,  and 
the  view  of  the  mountains  and  the  reclaimed  land, 
that  was  once  a  swamp,  was  left  behind.  They  came 
to  a  halt,  where  at  the  roadside  was  a  spring,  for 
although  on  the  side  of  a  hill  it  was  scarcely  ever  dry, 
and  always  around  it  grew  beautiful  green  ferns  of 
many  descriptions  and  innumerable  shrubs  and 
creepers.  A  corduroy  of  logs  was  placed  along  the 
road  to  prevent  the  wheels  of  passing  vehicles  from 
sinking  into  the  soft  earth.  A  small  hole  had  been 
dug  out,  making  it  easy  for  cattle  and  horses  to 
drink.  Jim  sprang  to  the  ground,  his  bridle  over 
his  arm.      Seeing  some  glossy  blue-berries  that  grew 
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on  a  small  vine-like  creeper  that  clung  to  the  bushes 
for  support,  lie  carefully  undid  a  trail  and,  cutting 
it  off  with  his  pocket-kuife,  went  to  Judith's  side. 

"Give  me  your  hat,  Judy." 

The  hat  was  passed  down  and  the  berries  were 
twined  about  the  crown. 

"That  looks  just  fine,  Jimmy.  How  well  the 
berries  match  the  color  of  the  hat." 

"They  match  the  color  of  your  eyes  very  much 
better,  little  girl." 

"I  really  don't  believe  you  know  what  color  my 
eyes  are." 

"I  think  I  know  better  than  you  do.  Please  tell 
me  what  color  you  suppose  they  are?"  Jim  rested 
against  his  horse's  saddle  as  the  creature  stood  drink- 
ing the  cool  water  and  the  girl's  bridle  also  hung 
slack,  while  her  horse  cropped  the  green  native  grass. 

It  was  beautiful  here  in  the  shade.  Surely  such  a 
place  was  meant  to  loiter  in,  and  Jim  was  loth  to 
hurry: 

"My  eyes  are  a  bit  like  that  greeny-blue  vase  of 
Aunt  Catherine's  and  a  bit  like  old  Lizzie's  dandy- 
gray-russet  shawl." 

Jim  laughed  as  he  replied,  "Quite  wrong,  little 
girl.  They  are  the  color  of  the  Mater's  blue  verbena 
flowers,  and  your  cheeks  are  like  the  moss  roses  that 
grow  near  my  bedroom  window — that  is  when  you  are 
happy  and  gay,  like  you  are  this  morning.  You 
are  happy,  aren't  you,  Judy?" 

Judith's  nod  was  sufficient  and  her  companion  con- 
tinued, "But  sometimes  I  have  seen  your  eyes  the 
color  of  ripe  damsons,  and  your  cheeks  like  that  rose 
that  grows  near  your  verandah — that  is  when  you  are 
cross.  Am  I  right?  Judy,  dear,  look  at  me,  will 
you?" 

Jim  stood  by  his  horse  and  looked  eagerly  at  her, 
but  her  face  was  turned  aside.  She  seemed  greatly 
interested  with  the  side-pocket  of  her  saddle. 

"Won't  you  look,  Judy?" 

Judith's  head  nodded  dissent. 

"Well,  never  mind,  but  tell  me  if  I  am  right." 
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This  time  the  girl  slowly  turned  her  head.  Her 
left  hand  lay  idly  on  her  knee.  The  temptation  was 
too  great  for  Jim.  He  took  the  ungloved  brown 
hand  and  pressed  it  warmly  to  his  lips.  The  startled 
girl  snatched  it  from  him  and  turned  on  him  a 
regular  torrent  of  abuse. 

"Jim,  you  are  quite  the  crankiest,  maddest, 
stupidest  person  I  know,  and  you  talk  the  greatest 
lot  of  rubbish  anyone  ever  heard.  Don't  you  think 
you  might  have  a  bit  of  sense?  Now  look  at  that. 
That  shows  that  what  I  say  is  right."  Judith 
pointed  scornfully  at  his  horse's  bridle  which  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  and  was  being  trampled  into  the 
mud.  "Now  what  will  you  do?  Your  hands  will 
be  in  a  pretty  mess,  and  serve  you  right  if  your  horse 
bolted.  Just  fancy  leaving  a  young  horse  like  that 
without  proper  care." 

Jim  found  a  stick  and  began  scraping  the  most 
of  the  mud  off. 

"You  know,  Joan  of  Arc,  if  I  were  here  alone  I 
would  not  do  it,  so  I  guess  I  am  not  the  one  to 
blame,  after  all.  You  do  not  see  me  wearing  berries 
in  my  hat  when  I  ride  by  myself,  do  you  ?  Or  talk- 
ing to  myself  about  the  color  of  my  eyes — or  see 

me "      Jim  left  his  sentence  unfinished  and  met 

Judith's  laughing  eyes. 

"Oh,  you  simple  Simon!  Lead  your  horse  over 
there  to  the  bank  where  all  those  tufts  of  native  grass 
are,  and  rub  your  bridle  through  it." 

"Splendid  idea,  Joan  of  Arc,  I'll  try  it." 

He  put  his  words  into  action  and  led  his  horse 
away,  Judith  continuing  her  abuse. 

"Joan  of  Arc,  am  I?  Well,  if  I  am,  your  old 
horse  looks  as  if  he  came  out  of  the  ark  with  that 
shaggy  coat.  He  looks  as  if  he  could  very  well 
be  taken  for  one  of  the  prehistoric  species." 

"I'm  afraid  I  will  never  be  able  to  teach  you 
to  be  a  really  nice  girl !  You  should  praise  my  hor^e 
and  make  me  believe  he  is  the  finest  beast  in  the 
country.  See  how  pleased  and  wholly  delighted  I 
would  be,  but  instead  of  that "    Jim  threw  the 
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reins  back  over  the  horse's  neck  and  shook  his  head  in 
mock  despair.  "But,  never  mind,  we  will  see  how 
he  can  go." 

He  put  foot  into  stirrup,  but  could  not  at  once 
spring  into  the  saddle,  for  the  horse  pranced  round 
and  round.      At  last  they  were  off. 

"Let  us  have  a  gallop  here  where  the  road  is  good 
and  try  to  keep  side  by  side.  We  will  soon  have  to 
strike  off  into  the  Bridle-path.  Then  it  will  be  slow 
work,  one  at  a  time." 

The  horses  sprang  off,  entering  into  the  enjoyment 
of  the  moment  also.  They  cantered  along  the  wind- 
ing road.  Here  a  young  tree  had  been  uprooted 
and  had  fallen  across  their  way.  "Jump,"  shouted 
Jim,  and  over  sprang  the  horses.  Here  the  road 
grew  wide  and  dusty  and  they  pulled  their  horses 
into  a  walk. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
REMINISCENCES. 

"Of  all  the  lights  you  carry  in  your  face,  joy  shines  farthest 
out  to  sea." 

"Did  you  see  that  snake-trail,  Jim,  right  across 
the  road  there.  Just  look,  he  has  followed  the  rut 
at  the  side  of  the  road  ?  Perhaps  we  shall  see  him. ' ' 
Their  eyes  followed  the  smooth  round  trail  through 
the  dust  where  the  snake  had  crossed  and  turned 
along  near  the  bracken. 

"Sit  still,  Judy,  and  hold  my  horse.  I  can  see  the 
beauty  over  there."  Judith  looked  where  he  pointed 
and  saw  a  black  snake  lying  at  ease  in  the  sun,  his 
shining  body  coiled  on  the  grass,  with  his  head  raised, 
scenting  danger  and  moving  to  and  fro,  showing  the 
copper-red  of  its  neck.  Jim  hunted  around  for  a 
suitable  stick,  but  all  near  were  lying  on  the  ground 
and  were  rotten  and  crumbling,  so  he  climbed  the 
dog-leg  fence  and  cut  a  supple  stick  from  a  green 
bush.  Bending  it  in  his  hands  to  test  its  strength 
he  quietly  approached  the  snake. 

"It's  a  black  snake,  Jim.  It  won't  spring,  but 
it  is  starting  to  move  away.      Be  quick!" 

Swish!  Thud!  came  the  stick  across  the  snake's 
body,  sending  dust  and  fragments  of  bracken  fern 
around.  A  few  more  strokes  and  Jim  laid  the  snake 
out  on  the  road  to  measure  its  length,  afterwards 
hanging  it  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  to  warn  travel- 
lers that  its  fellows  were  about. 

On  one  side  of  the  road  grew  the  natural  forest, 
tall  green  trees  and  thick  tangled  undergrowth,  but 
on  the  other  side  was  a  sea  of  bracken  and  cotton- 
bush,  land  that  had  once  been  cleared,  the  tall  trees 
rung,  stumps  burnt  out  and  the  land  laid  bare. 
Crops  had  been  raised  here  and  cattle  had  at  one 
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time  grazed  on  the  land,  but,  with  the  handicap  of 
bad  roads,  the  light  sandy  soil  had  not  proved  to 
be  worth  all  the  labour,  and  the  settlers  had  left  it 
all  as  it  stood,  houses,  barns  and  fences.  Now  the 
bracken  fern,  sward-grass  and  cotton-bush  ran  riot 
over  the  place,  cleared  only  where  the  bush  fires 
swept  the  place  bare,  leaving  a  black,  broken  country 
in  its  wake. 

It  was  through  the  standing  forest  on  the  right 
that  the  riders  would  presently  have  to  go.  They 
jogged  along  side  by  side,  avoiding  the  ruts  in  the 
ill-made  road. 

"Jim,  do  you  remember  the  exciting  time  I  had 
once  with  a  snake?  I  believe  it  was  when  you  were 
away  at  school  in  Melbourne.  Father  and  Reuben 
were  splitting  shingles  for  the  new  apple-house  roof. 
They  were  down  near  the  hazel  flat,  splitting  up  that 
big  log — ^part  of  it  now  forms  the  fence  near  the 
slip-rails.  I  had  to  take  down  their  lunch.  I 
suppose  I  was  about  nine  at  the  time,  or  perhaps  ten, 
but  not  more.  With  the  tea  in  a  billy-ean  in  my 
hand  and  the  lunch  basket  in  the  other,  I  set  off  the 
short  way  over  by  the  new  burn,  or  at  least  it  was 
a  new  burn  then,  for  all  the  scrub  had  been  cut  and 
it  took  fire  before  it  was  ready.  I  don't  know  if 
you  remember  how  it  was  after  the  fire — only  the 
leaves  and  the  small  twigs  burnt,  for  it  was  too  green 
to  burn  properly.  So  it  was  all  just  a  tangle  of 
bare  black  tree  trunks  and  limbs  lying  all  ways." 

"I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  the  time,  but  I 
know  just  exactly  where  it  was  and  how  it  would 
have  looked.  But  go  on  about  the  snake,  I  don't 
seem  to  remember  that." 

"I  took  a  short  cut  through  the  little  paddock, 
which  was  then  all  green  saplings,  but  a  lot  of  the 
best  timber  had  been  cut  down  for  posts  and  rails, 
and  the  bark  that  had  been  stripped  off  them  was 
lying  about  in  heaps.  I  climbed  over  several  logs, 
was  about  out  of  the  worst  of  it,  and  was  walking 
along  rather  a  big  log  It  was  getting  very  high 
towards  the  butt,  so  I  thought  I  had  better  jump 
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off.  Without  taking  much  notice  of  what  I  was 
doing  I  jumped  into  a  heap  of  stringy  bark.  As  I 
left  the  log  I  saw  what  I  was  about  to  land  on.  A 
beautiful  tiger-snake  was  coiled  up.  I  had  never 
seen  the  stripes  show  up  so  plainly  and  the  colors 
so  bright  on  a  snake  before.  He  must  have  just 
shed  his  skin.  As  I  landed  on  my  feet  he  sprang 
up  in  front  of  me  and  I  could  have  counted  the 
marks  on  his  head.  I  never  noticed  before  how  red 
a  tiger-snake's  eyes  were.  They  shone  just  like  two 
live  coals  and  its  neck  was  drawn  back  and  puffed 
out  as  though  to  strike.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  felt 
or  what  passed  through  my  mind  as  I  felt  myself 
falling  right  on  the  snake.  I  saw  him  just  as  my 
feet  left  the  log,  but  of  course  that  was  too  late,  and 
I  had  just  to  go  right  on.  As  I  landed  on  the 
horrid  thing  I  felt  its  cool,  slippery  coils  strike  my 
bare  knee — for  I  wore  socks  in  those  days,  you  know 
— then  the  thing  sprang  up  in  front  of  me.  I  can't 
think  how  it  was  that  I  was  not  bitten.  I  did  not 
stop  to  think  just  then  but  simply  flew.  From 
there  on  to  the  road  it  was  all  short,  stubby  bracken, 
and  how  I  managed  to  get  through  without  being 
tripped  is  a  miracle.  I  ran  for  a  while  and  then 
looked  back  to  see  if  I  was  safe,  but  there  was  the 
terrible  thing  still  after  me.  I  never  stayed  to 
look,  you  can  guess,  but  flew  on  again,  my  feet 
scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  ground.  After  a  while 
I  turned  again,  my  heart  was  almost  bursting,  and 
I  heard  the  snake  following  behind  me.  I  thought 
it  was  the  end  of  me  that  time,  but  off  I  went  again. 
My  legs  seemed  to  move  automatically.  I  ran  on 
until  I  came  to  the  road.  I  stopped  once  more  and 
looked  back.  The  bracken  was  higher  here,  right 
up  to  my  shoulders,  and  again  I  saw  the  dark,  rope- 
like creature  rear  itself  out  of  the  ferns,  this  time 
so  very  close  to  me.  Like  a  flash  I  realised  that 
to  go  by  the  road  would  mean  twice  as  long  and, 
child  though  I  was,  I  knew  that  I  would  never  reach 
safety  that  way.  I  should  fall  before  I  was  half- 
way there.       The  only  other  way  was  through  the 
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new  burn,  so  off  I  darted  again  that  way.  How  I 
got  through  there  is  a  miracle,  for  I  never  let  go 
the  billy  or  the  basket,  and  I  was  not  so  very  black 
either.  I  don't  remember  going  through  there.  I 
knew  that  I  had  taken  that  way  instead  of  the  road, 
but  had  never  any  recollection  of  getting  through. 
Anyhow  that  was  the  last  time  I  saw  the  old  snake. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  like  to  spoil  his  new  skin  by 
going  over  the  ashes  and  charcoal.  I  can  remember 
quite  well  how,  when  Reuben  saw  me  coming,  he  ran 
to  the  track  and  held  his  arms  wide  open.  He  knew 
it  must  be  a  snake.  I  could  not  speak,  but  shook 
my  head  "No"  when  he  asked  if  I  was  bitten.  He 
caUed  for  Father,  who  was  a  little  way  off.  They 
had  to  force  the  handles  of  the  basket  and  billy  from 
my  hands,  they  were  clutched  so  tightly.  After- 
ward I  went  to  sleep  on  their  coats,  then  they  took 
me  home.  Mother  was  so  upset  about  it  that  she 
never  let  Annie  or  me  go  out  again  by  ourselves  all 
the  summer.  But  that  did  not  prevent  Annie  being 
chased  by  one  in  the  orchard.  You  remember  that, 
Jim,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  was  there.  It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon 
and  church  was  just  out.  Annie  had  on  a  pink 
dress  I  remember,  for  I  shall  always  be  able  to  picture 
her  flying  down  the  cherry'  path,  her  pink  dress 
spread  out  like  a  fan  and  her  feet  going  so  fast  that 
no  one  could  scarcely  see  them,  and  her  long  plait 
seemed  to  stand  straight  out  on  end.  One  could  see 
the  snake  behind  her,  and  my  mother  screamed  out 
that  there  were  two  snakes,  and  one  had  hold  of  her 
head,  but  it  was  her  hair.  That  poor  snake  had  a 
bad  time  in  the  end,  but  lie  gave  everybody  a  good 
hunt.  He  got  amongst  some  sweet  peas  and  rose 
bushes.  Everybody  had  spades  and  hoes,  and  the 
poor  garden  was  knocked  to  bits.  Mr.  Bothwell  was 
there,  and  knocked  the  top  off  his  gold-headed  walk- 
ing stick.  He  got  so  excited.  I  remember  he 
jumped  off  his  chair  so  suddenly  when  he  saw  that 
it  was  a  snake,  that  he  upset  the  little  table  and  broke 
the  glass  fruit-dish  whilg  the  apples  rolled  right  and 
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left.  The  funny  part  was  that  it  was  Annie  who 
really  killed  the  snake  after  all.  Now,  little  girl, 
will  you  hold  ray  horse  for  me?  Here  we  are  at  the 
Bridle-path,  and  I  must  take  down  the  slip-rails. 
They  fit  so  tightly  that  it  is  always  a  bother  to  get 
them  down." 

This  time  proved  no  exception  for  he  had  to  get 
a  stone  to  knock  at  the  rails  till  he  was  able  to  pull 
them  from  the  mortice-holes.  He  led  his  own  horse 
through  after  Judith's,  and  again  went  through  the 
hammering  process  to  get  the  rails  back  again. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
MATES. 

"The  first  sound  in  the  song  of  love 
Scarce  more  than  silence   is." 

— Longfellow. 

The  whole  atmosphere  was  altered  from  that  of 
the  dusty  road.  Almost  immediately  they  plunged 
into  deep  scrub,  the  air  was  filled  with  a  thousand 
mossy  perfumes.  A  flock  of  parrakeets  settled  on 
a  gum  and  filled  the  air  with  their  chattering  and 
screaming.  The  descent  was  steady  and  the  path 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  wallaby  track.  It  made 
its  way  in  and  out  among  cat-head  ferns  and  over 
fallen  logs,  in  diverse  twistings  and  turnings.  The 
sky  overhead  was  almost  hidden  by  the  leafy  gums 
and  the  further  down  the  hill  they  descended  the 
more  tangled  became  the  undergrowth.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  ride  two  abreast. 

*  *  I  shall  have  to  go  first  here,  Judy,  for  I  am  afraid 
this  horse  of  mine  will  not  keep  behind  Double,  and 
may  start  his  biting  tricks.  Could  you  take  Double 
over  between  those  logs  while  I  pass?" 

Jim's  horse  went  on,  and  Judith  took  hers  back  on 
to  the  track  again.  The  bushes  brushed  against 
their  horses'  sides  and  often  it  was  impossible  to  see 
the  path.  Jim's  horse  did  not  like  being  in  the  lead 
after  all  and  was  restless  and  frightened  at  such  a 
strange  road.  It  took  a  deal  of  coaxing  on  his  rider's 
part  to  get  him  along  at  all.  Presently  he  stood 
his  ground  and  refused  to  move,  seeing  something 
ahead  that  startled  him.  The  cause  of  his  fear  was 
heard  approaching  by  a  series  of  heavy  thumps  on 
the  earth,  and  along  hopped  a  big  kangaroo.  Scarcely 
had  he  crossed  the  path  in  front  of  them  when 
another   followed,    and    away   they   went   down    the 
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gully.  This  was  more  than  the  young  horse's  dignity 
could  stand  and  he  protested  by  bounding  from  side 
to  side.  Jim's  hat  was  knocked  off  and  he  was 
almost  unseated  by  a  leafy  gum-bough  through  which 
he  was  obliged  to  go,  the  crisp  leaves  rattling  a 
tempest  around  his  defenceless  head.  At  last  the 
horse  was  quieted,  but  refused  to  go  first, 

"Let  us  change  places,  Jim.  He  may  go  better 
with  Double  in  the  lead." 

Jim  dismounted  to  recover  his  hat,  and  led  the 
horse  around  to  the  rear. 

"Gracious!       Just  look  at  your  clothes." 

Jim  looked  and  saw  that  he  was  covered  with  a 
fine,  brown  powdery  substance,  the  pollen  from  the 
fern  leaves.  He  beat  it  off  his  clothes  with  a  bunch 
of  leaves  and  mounted  his  horse.  Double  stepped 
out  willingly.  This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
come  this  way. 

Soon  Judith  found,  on  looking  back,  that  her  com- 
panion was  out  of  sight.  She  raised  her  hand  to 
send  a  clear  "Coo-ee"  through  the  forest.  A  thou- 
sand echoes  seemed  to  wake  at  the  sound  and  before 
the  last  faint  strains  had  floated  away  came  Jim's 
answering  "Coo-ee,"  bringing  the  echoes  to  life 
again.  Judith  knew  that  she  was  near  the  trickling 
creek  where  the  maiden-hair  fern  grew,  so  she  led 
her  horse  up  to  a  log  and  dismounted.  After  tying 
him  up,  she  made  her  way  through  the  spreading 
fern -tree  leaves  and  climbed  down  the  slipparj'-, 
crumbling  bank.  It  was  only  a  tiny  stream  now. 
sometimes  nothing  more  than  a  space  of  moist  earth. 
Then  it  would  disappear  altogether,  till  it  re- 
appeared trickling  from  under  some  ancient  moss- 
covered  log,  then  it  would  hide  again,  and  perhaps 
you  would  find  it  running  underground,  the  surface 
having  fallen  in  so  that  one  could  get  a  glance  at 
the  cool  water  and  listen  to  its  music. 

The  maiden-hair  fern  would  not  grow  here.  It 
was  too  sheltered  by  many  spreading  ferns  and 
creepers.  Judith  climbed  a  tangle  of  greenwood 
and  viewed  her  surroundings.      Seeing  a  likely  look- 
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ing  place  she  made  her  way  to  it.  Passing  a  wild 
currant  bush  she  tasted  some  of  the  tiny  red  berries 
which  left  a  harshness  in  the  mouth.  A  crackling  of 
bushes  and  a  loud  neigh  from  Double  told  her  Jim 
had  caught  up  again.  Judith  seized  a  young  gum- 
tree,  setting  its  leaves  shaking  and  rustling,  and 
gave  a  jay's  musical  call,  "Ca-la-ca-la-calia." 

"Hullo  there!"  shouted  Jim. 

"Come  and  help  me  get  some  maiden-hair  fern," 
called  back  the  girl. 

Jim  tied  his  horse  and  made  his  way  to  the  shak- 
ing boughs,  which  showed  Judith's  whereabouts, 

"Come  further  down  this  way,  Judy,  to  that  big 
stump  through  there.  That's  where  the  best  maiden- 
hair fern  grows.  Give  me  your  hand  till  I  help  you 
up  the  bank." 

After  several  attempts  to  get  a  firm  footing  in 
the  crumbling  earth,  the  girl  reached  the  top.  Jim 
had  to  force  his  way  through  a  tangle  of  wire  grass, 
Judith  keeping  close  behind  to  protect  her  face  and 
hands  from  the  sharp  rasping  leaves  that  sprang  back 
to  their  accustomed  places  as  the  intruders  passed 
through.  Now  they  could  walk  with  ease.  The  sun 
was  quite  dazzling  to  their  eyes  after  the  gloom  of  the 
jungle.  A  short  search  revealed  the  maiden-hair 
fern.  In  the  open  spaces  it  grew  short  and  tufty 
but  at  last,  protected  by  a  great  log,  they  found 
what  they  sought.  Here  the  soil  was  soft,  and  a 
beautiful  cluster  of  the  fern  was  soon  unearthed  with 
the  aid  of  a  stick. 

"I  have  a  bag  to  put  it  in,  but  I  left  it  in  the 
saddle-pocket. ' ' 

"That  was  thoughtful  of  you,  Judy,  for  noAv  I 
will  have  to  lend  you  my  handkerchief."  He  spread 
the  pocket  handkerchief  on  the  ground  and  tied  the 
ferns  in  it  for  carrying.  "Is  that  fern  yotl  are 
gathering  for  the  button-hole  you  promised  me  yester- 
day?" 

"It  wasn't  yesterday,  it  was  Sunday."  She 
pointed   to   a    sugar-gum   that   was   in   bloom,    tiny 
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creamy  blossoms  made  of  a  feathery  fringe,  with  a 
dark  centre. 

"Do  you  like  that  blossom,  Jim — Jimmy — James, 
for  that  is  the  best  I  can  get  you  here?" 

She  walked  around  the  bush  to  select  a  suitable 
spray  of  blossom  and,  having  found  one,  took  off 
all  the  leaves  but  two  small  ones  and  arranged  it 
with  the  fern.  Then,  breaking  a  bough  from  a 
currajong  bush,  she  let  the  tough  bark  run  out  like 
a  strip  of  leather. 

"Jim,  come  and  get  me  a  tiny  fine  piece  off.  I 
want  to  tie  the  bunch  with  it.  See,  I  can't  do  it 
with  one  hand." 

Jim  pulled  the  bark  right  off  the  bush,  separating 
a  small  thread  from  the  rest.  He  passed  it  to 
Judith,  who  deftly  bound  the  stems  of  the  tiny 
bouquet.  She  eyed  it  critically,  touching  a  fern 
here  and  a  blossom  there  till  all  was  as  she  desired. 
Jim  watched  her  handling  the  flowers  and  wanted 
to  take  her  in  his  arms,  flowers  and  all,  and  make 
her  promise  that  she  would  always  be  his  very  own 
mate.  No  future  seemed  worth  the  living  unless 
she  should  share  it  with  him.  Should  he  try  to  tell 
her  all  that  was  in  his  mind?  "Would  she  under- 
stand? She  was  such  a  child  and  never  seemed  to 
understand  what  he  had  sometimes  tried  to  express. 
Another  girl  would  not  need  half  the  telling,  but 
Judith  was  different.  Now  she  was  putting  the 
flowers  in  his  coat,  all  innocent  of  the  tumult  of  feel- 
ings within  him. 

"Does  that  suit  your  Lordship?  Or  is  it  of  too 
rustic  a  nature  to  meet  with  your  austere  approval? 
You  might  have  the  manners  to  stop  staring  at  me 
and  look  at  the  flowers  in  your  coat.  Don't  you 
think  they  are  really  sweet?" 

"It  is  very  sweet  indeed,  little  girl."  Jim's  voice 
shook  as  he  spoke.  He  put  his  arm  through  Judith's 
and  led  her  towards  the  horses.  "But  not  half  so 
sweet  as  you.  If  only  I  were  a  different  kind  of  fellow 
I  would  be  able  to  tell  you  better  what  a  big  lot  I  think 
of  you." 
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Jim's  voice  was  so  earnest  and  low  with  suppressed 
emotion  that  Judith  turned  faint  with  the  beating 
of  her  heart.  Why  would  Jim  always  talk  like 
this?  It  was  just  too  foolish  for  words — and  yet — 
and  yet 

"Do  you  know  that  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
you  belonging  to  anyone  else.  I  want  you  for  my 
mate  always."  He  pressed  the  girl's  arm  tightly 
and,  bending  his  head,  tried  to  see  her  face,  but  the 
rim  of  her  hat  shielded  it  too  well.  "You  like  me 
a  bit,  don't  you,  little  girl?  Judith,  do  tell  me. 
What  makes  you  so  quiet?" 

"Of  course  I  like  you  ever  so  much,  and  you  know 
I  do  too,  so  what  makes  you  talk — talk  like — ^like 
this?" 

Judith's  composure  had  fled.  Her  lips  trembled 
and  she  struggled  to  keep  back  the  tears,  but  it  was 
no  good  and,  to  Jim's  dismay,  he  saw  the  tear-drops 
falling. 

"What  an  absolute  monster  I  am — a  hippopotamus 
— an  iguana — a  platypus — a  cat-pig — or  anything 
you  like  to  call  me?" 

He  took  her  hand  down  from  her  face,  and  pressed 
her  to  him.  He  had  not  seen  Judith  cry  since  she 
was  quite  a  small  child  and  it  filled  him  with  alarm. 

"(jO  on,  little  girl,  call  me  all  the  names  you  used 
to  when  we  were  kiddies  and  I  would  be  horrid  and 
tease  your  old  jackass." 

Still  Judith  cried  quietly. 

"Won't  you  say  something?  Have  a  try!  See 
if  you  can't  say  cat-pig  after  me.  I'll  teach  you — 
now — cat-pig!  What  was  that?  Did  you  say  'I 
won't?'  That  was  very  rude.  You  should  not 
say  'I  won't.'  Judith,  you  could  not  tell  me  that 
you  like  me  better  than  any  other  boy  you  know, 
could  you?  And  that  you  will  always  be  my  best 
mate?       Lift  up  your  face  and  try." 

Jim's  voice  was  again  very  earnest,  but  he  did  not 
want  any  more  tears,  so  bade  himself  be  content  with 
the  gifts  the  gods  might  bestow. 

Judith  lifted  her  face,  and  held  him  by  the  lappel 
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of  his  coat.  Jim  was  awed  by  the  strange  whiteness 
of  her  face  and  the  great  shining  dark  eyes. 

"I  like  you  better  than  anybody  I  know,  after 
my  Mother  and  Annie.  Of  course,  I  think  you  are 
the  very  nicest  of  all  nice  boys.  I  love  Reuben,  and 
yet  I  think  I  like  you  better.  So  will  that  satisfy 
you?  I  would  always  like  to  be  your  best  mate, 
but  perhaps  sometimes" — the  girl's  head  sank  lower 
and  her  voice  fell  to  a  whisper — "you  might  for- 
get." 

"That  would  be  impossible,  quite  impossible,  but 
promise  me  that  you  will  never  forget." 

"I  would  never,  never  forget  you.  If  I  lived  a 
hundred  lives  I  don't  believe  that  I  should  forget. 
Now  are  you  satisfied  you — ^you  giraffe?"  Her  voice 
was  merry  again,  but  her  face  was  pale  and  strange. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  give  me  just  one  kiss, 
to  seal  the  compact?" 

Jim  struggled  hard  to  keep  his  voipe  steady. 
Judith  straightway  put  up  her  hands  and,  drawing 
his  face  to  her  own,  kissed  him  gently  and  sincerely 
on  the  lips.  Jim's  blood  was  on  fire  at  the  contact, 
but  he  let  her  walk  away  from  him  and  gazed  at 
her,  as  though  at  a  person  he  had  never  seen  before. 
Then  the  true  meaning  of  her  kiss  flashed  through 
his  brain.  He  held  his  breath  and  marvelled,  and 
the  man  in  him  loved  her  a  thousand-fold  for  it. 
He  followed  the  way  she  had  taken  to  the  horses, 
hurrying  forward  to  hold  a  bough  out  of  her  way. 
He  could  not  understand  her  pale,  troubled  face. 
He  did  his  best  to  bring  the  roses  to  her  cheeks  as 
he  put.  the  ferns  in  the  bag  and  strapped  it  to  the 
saddle. 

"Do  you  know  we  shall  have  to  hurry,  or  we  may 
be  too  late  to  get  any  tea  when  we  get  home?  Did 
Reuben  tell  me  the  truth  about  that  bread  of  Aunt 
Catherine's,  or  was  it  only  one  of  his  tall  yarns? 
He  said  it  was  soaked  all  night  for  the  chickens  and 
thrown  out  to  them  in  the  morning.  The  chickens 
picked  all  they  could  off.  it  and  then  it  had  to  be 
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soaked  again,  and  the  process  repeated  till  the  bread 
was  all  gone." 

"It  is  about  right,  for  we  put  some  loaves  in  a 
bucket  of  buttermilk  and  emptied  it  all  into  the 
fowls'  trough  after  we  thought  it  was  soaked  enough, 
but  it  was  only  soft  about  an  inch  deep,  so  we  had 
to  soak  it  all  again  after  chopping  it  up.*  The 
fowls  could  not  manage  it  at  all." 

Judith  tried  to  show  her  interest  in  the  humorous 
affair  of  the  heavy  bread,  but  her  manner  was  pre- 
occupied and  distrait.  Judith,  placing  her  foot  in 
Jim's  hand,  quietly  sprang  into  the  saddle.  He 
arranged  the  folds  of  her  skirt  over  the  pommel, 
vainly  trying  to  think  of  a  way  to  wake  Judith  from 
her  strange  mood.  He  spoke  to  her  with  added 
gentleness.  He  felt,  for  all  his  lightly  spoken  words, 
that  he  was  worshipping  at  a  secret  shrine,  the 
mystery  of  which  was  as  yet  hidden  from  him,  and 
he  felt  that  in  some  way  this  girl  was  far  removed 
from  him,  yet  he  hoped  that  she  would  one  day  be 
his  wife.  Jim  mounted  his  horse  and  they  turned 
their  heads  towards  the  wood-eutters'  camp. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  STORM. 

"Side  by  side  or  in  much  company,  we  may  travel  on  the 
highway.      The  bridle-path  admits  of  one  at  a  time  only." 

— L.  S.  C. 

Only  another  half-mile  and  they  were  on  a  made 
road  again.  Now  they  rode  side  by  side.  "With 
the  shadows  of  the  forest  jungle  their  gloom  vanished. 
They  stopped  once  and  Jim  gathered  some  fine 
blackberries  which  they  both  enjoyed. 

A  portion  of  a  fence  had  been  pulled  down  to  open 
up  a  temporary  road-way.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
they  were  nearing  the  wood-cutters'  camp  by  the 
marks  made  in  the  earth  by  sledges  heavily  laden 
and  by  logs  drawn  with  chains  fastened  round  them. 
They  turned  their  horses  through  the  opening  and 
followed  the  sledge  track,  which  led  through  tall 
standing  timber  up  a  gently  sloping  hill.  Here  and 
there  could  be  seen  side  tracks^  leading  to  the  one 
they  were  on,  where  some  log  or  load  of  rails  had 
been  hauled,  while  heaps  of  bark  lay  alongside  the 
fading  leafy  tops  of  the  felled  trees. 

After  going  some  distance  up  the  hill,  they  halted. 
The  echoing  reports  of  axe-blows  rang  through  the 
forest.  They  struck  off  through  the  bush  towards 
the  sounds  and  soon  saw  two  men  standing  on  a 
scaffolding  some  eight  feet  from  the  ground  and 
striking  with  swingi^ig,  rhythmical  blows  at  the  giant 
tree  trunk.  A  smaller  cut  one  side  and  a  deeper  one 
the  other  showed  which  way  the  tree  was  intended 
to  fall  and,  by  the  size  and  depth  of  the  Avounds,  the 
mighty  sentinel  of  the  forest  would  soon  be  among 
the  fallen, 

"Come  this  way,  Judy,  and  we  will  wait  till  it 
falls.      There  seems  to  be  a  bit  of  a  breeze  getting 
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up.  It  will  help  the  men  as  long  as  it  does  not 
blow  side- on.  If  it  does  ,the  tree  will  land  in  the 
arms  of  that  big  messmate.  Then  there  will  be  some 
fund.  I  wish  the  breeze  would  get  a  bit  lower. 
See  the  leaves  shaking  up  on  the  tall  trees,  and  it 
is  just  suffocating  down  here." 

They  made  their  way  towards  a  safe  spot  and 
waited.  The  men  on  the  scaffolding  worked  on 
steadily,  their  hats  on  the  back  of  their  heads  and 
their  great  arms  and  throats  bare,  their  feet  firmly 
planted  on  the  rough  platform.  Suddenly  they 
stopped,  listened,  and  shouted  to  each  other.  Then, 
throwing  their  axes  to  the  ground,  they  leapt  after 
them  and  stood  well  back  from  the  tree. 

Soon  came  a  loud  crack,  like  the  prolonged  report 
of  a  gun,  only  shriller ;  then  another,  longer  than  the 
first,  ending  in  a  mighty,  tearing,  splitting  sound. 
Before  it  ^ied  away  came  a  loud  sighing  and 
trembling  from  the  tree-top.  The  tree  had  at  last 
found  voice,  like  the  dying  swan,  and  sang  its  last 
farewell.  For  one,  two,  three  seconds  it  stood  sway- 
ing and  sighing,  then  its  great  weight  commenced  to 
fall  earthwards.  Soon  the  sighing  became  a  wail, 
then  a  shriek,  and  the  listeners  held  their  breath. 
Like  a  sudden  thunderbolt,  the  falling  tree  crashed 
into  another. 

For  one  moment  the  men  wondered  if  their  work 
had  been  in  vain.  But  no — for  an  infinitesimal 
length  of  time  the  tree  steadied,  resting  in  the  fork 
of  the  messmate;  then  another  crashing,  splitting 
report  and  the  old  tree  gave  way,  boughs  flying 
through  the  air,  and  the  earth  vibrated  as  the  tree 
struck  the  ground,  the  sound  echoing  through  the 
hills. 

After  the  uproar  of  sounds,  the  man  and  maid 
seemed  unable  to  speak.  Judith's  horse  had  stood, 
with  quivering  sides,  but  Jim's  had  given  him  some 
trouble  to  hold. 

With  satisfaction  at  their  work  showing  in  their 
moist,  red  faces,  the  men  approached,  and  after 
inquiry   directed   the   riders  to  their   boss's  where- 
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abouts — a  group  of  bark  huts,  with  the  boss  himself 
busy  with  a  camp  oven,  at  a  fireplace  built  of  stones 
outside  his  hut. 

Jim  gave  the  man  his  order  and  they  turned  their 
heads  towards  home^  the  horses  picking  their  way 
over  the  rough  places  till  they  came  again  to  the 
road,  when  they  rode  along  side  by  side. 

"I  don't  like  going  home,  for  that  means  that  our 
ride  is  half  over.  Do  let  us  go  slowly,  Jim.  It  is 
so  hot  and  we  can  gallop  when  we  get  nearer  home. 
It  will  be  cooler  then." 

"Have  you  enjoyed  your  outing,  Judy?" 

"Is  there  any  need  to  ask  that?" 

' '  And  we  will  always  be  such  good  friends  and  wiU 
go  along  the  road  of  our  lives  side  by  side,  like  this, 
and  help  each  other?  I  shall  hold  your  hand — ^like 
this — so  that  you  can't  get  away  from  me." 

Jim  put  the  reins  in  his  right  hand  and  clasped 
Judith's  right  in  his  left.  Judith  returned  him  a 
friendly  clasp,  urging  her  horse  into  a  gentle  amble. 

The  dust  rose  in  a  cloud  behind  them,  but  to  the 
girl  the  sky  seemed  brighter  than  ever  before,  even 
the  birds  were  more  melodious.  The  air  seemed 
full  of  one  glad  song.  Life  was  sweet,  and  the 
whole  world  seemed  to  be  at  her  feet  to-day.  They 
drew  rein  at  a  small  creek  to  water  their  horses. 
Jim,  dismounting,  gathered  some  blackberries  that 
grew  at  the  water's  edge.  How  cool  it  was  in  the 
shade !  How  refreshing  the  moist  earth  and  the 
smell  of  the  trees. 

"Oh,  Jimmy — Jim — James,  It  is  just  perfect — 
all  this,"  waving  her  hand  to  their  surroundings. 
"It  makes  me  so  glad  to  be  alive,  I  love  the  trees, 
the  birds  and  the  hills.  I  often  wonder  why  I  can't 
be  satisfied  with  it  all.  Perhaps  if  I  had  different 
things  to  occupy  my  mind  and  had  not  to  keep  so 
incessantly  to  all  the  work  about  the  house,  if  only 
I  might  be  done  with  all  those  useless  kind  of  things ! 
They  only  seem  waste  of  time,  for  they  have  to  be 
done  every  day  and  every  week.  There  is  nothing 
to  see  for  it  all." 
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**  Yon  could  not  call  bread-making  and  jam-making 
and  all  the  other  makings  that  you  do  useless,  for  it 
means  the  sustenance  of  your  entire  family.  Just 
try  to  imagine  Sunday  tea  with  Aunt  Catherine's 
bread  and  no  girdlecakes!  Judith  Clenning,  you 
could  not  be  so  unkind." 

"For  my  own  part  anything  in  the  way  of  eat- 
ables would  do,  as  long  as  I  could  exist  for  my  own 
allotted  time  on  this  planet,  and  get  past  the  paltry 
occupations  I  needs  must  keep  at." 

"It's  all  in  the  way  you  look  at  it,  Judy.  This 
is  only  the  beginning  of  your  life.  Different  things 
are  sure  to  come  to  you.  What  was  it  that  your 
mother  said  about  'The  Quiet  Heart'  on  Sunday?" 

"Annie  is  the  kind  of  person  to  attain  'The  Quiet 
Heart,'  but  I  feel  it  in  me  I  have  a  long  time  to 
travel  before  I  get  there.  I  want  to  do  things,  but 
not  the  kind  of  things  that  Aunt  Catherine  is  always 
telling  me  I  must  do.  A  good  housekeeper — ^how  I 
hate  the  word!  Just  as  if  any  woman  who  was 
not  quite  an  imbecile  could  not  keep  a  house  clean 
and  cook  a  dinner.  I  want  to  do  things  that  matter 
— something  that  counts." 

"Judy,  you  are  a  funny  old  thing.  Don't  you 
think  that  what  you  do  'really  counts,'  as  you  say? 
Now  think,  what  would  they  do  without  you  at  home 
and  what  would  I  do.  Now's  your  chance  to  do 
things.  Just  see  what  a  dear  pal  you  can  be  to 
me.  but  meantime  we  must  be  moving  on  again." 

Their  horses  splashed  through  the  shallow  water 
as  they  left  the  shade  of  the  trees  for  the  sunny 
road.  As  they  came  abreast  Jim  held  out  his  hand, 
Judith  laughingly  placed  hers  in  it.  Side  by  side 
they  rode  gently  along,  for  the  heat  was  stifling. 
They  rode  in  the  shade  as  often  as  possible. 

"How  hot  it  is  getting,  Jim.  The  flies  are  worry- 
ing the  horses  so,  it  looks  like  a  change." 

"Whatever  it  is,  I  hope  it  holds  off  till  we  get 
home. ' ' 

"So  do  I." 

"Another  section  of  our  ride  is  past,  Judy.    Here 
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is  the  Bridle-path  and  we  travel  single  file  again." 

"I  go  first  again  it  seems,  for  your  horse  does  not 
like  the  lead  in  such  an  uncivilised  path  as  this. 
I  do  not  think  he  would  make  mucli  of  an  explorer; 
for  he  has  no  liking  for  the  beauty  of  the  unknown. 
A  most  civilized  and  modern  horse,  that  of  yours, 
even  if  he  did  come  out  of  the  ark!" 

For  all  Judith's  banter,  she  felt  lonely  and  chill 
as  she  rode  first  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  not 
exactly  chill  from  the  outward  temperature,  for  here 
in  the  timber  the  air  was  stiflingly  hot.  It  had 
been  so  pleasant  riding  together  hand  in  hand,  but 
of  necessity  she  must  now  go  first,  and  alone,  only 
by  so  doing  was  it  possible  for  Jim  to  follow.  So 
on  she  rode,  glancing  back  often  as  her  companion 
urged  his  unwilling  horse  along. 

As  they  descended  further  into  the  gully  the  air 
grew  even  more  close  and  hot  and  the  gloom  deepened. 
Judith  gazed  at  the  sky.  Hurrying,  angry  clouds 
showed  the  reason  of  the  oppressive  air — a  thunder 
storm.  The  girl  was  no  coward,  but  she  shrank 
from  being  in  the  forest  at  such  a  time.  Overhead 
the  angry  clouds  were  hurrying,  but  low  down 
between  the  butts  of  the  trees  she  could  see  the  out- 
line of  the  hilltop  and  the  sky  was  a  deep  indigo 
color,  leaving  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  kind  of 
storm  that  was  approaching.  A  continuous  low 
rumble  was  heard.  Judith's  heart  beat  fast,  for  she 
saw  that  a  storm  of  unusual  violence  was  coming 
fast  towards  them.  She  turned  her  horse  and  waited 
for  Jim.  The  low  ominous  sound  grew  louder  and 
now  and  again  birds  flew  by  swiftly  and  silently  seek- 
ing shelter  under  the  trees.  Twigs  and  leaves 
whirled  through  the  air  overhead.  A  gust  of  wind 
shook  the  leaves  around  her,  but  up  on  the  hill  she 
could  see  the  tall  trees  bending  and  swaying  before 
a  strong  gale. 

Jim  turned  a  corner,  urging  his  horse  up  to  the 
rise  where  Judith  waited.  She  pointed  one  hand 
down  the  gully.  Jim  looked  and  she  saw  his  face 
was  grave. 
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''What  shall  we  do,  Jim?" 

"I'm  afraid  we  are  in  for  it.  Not  the  slightest 
hope  in  the  world  of  getting  home  in  time.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  go  on  till  it  gets  nearer  and  then  take 
shelter  as  best  we  can." 

"If  only  we  might  ride  together.  I  do  wish  your 
horse  Avould  keep  up." 

"I'll  make  him,  the  brute.  He  seems  to  be  getting 
worse  instead  of  better.  Judy,  dear,  if  you  would 
rather,  we  can  dismount  now.  The  only  thing  I 
am  afraid  of  is  that  it  might  be  heavy  and  last  for 
some  time.  In  that  case  you  should  not  be  out 
too  long  in  your  wet  clothes.  We  had  better  get 
along  as  far  as  possible.  Do  you  think  you  can  go 
a  bit  further?" 

"Yes,  I'll  try." 

"That's  ^ight,  but  we  will  wait  in  the  gully,  for 
it  may  not  be  so  severe  as  on  the  hills." 

On  they  rode,  Judith  keeping  a  brave  face,  though 
inwardly  filled  with  dread,  but  she  strove  hard  to 
control  her  feelings.  She  patted  her  horse's  neck 
and  spoke  soothing  words  to  him,  for  even  Double 
showed  unwillingness  to  go,  and  sniffed  the  air  with 
extended  nostrils.  A  loud  clap  of  thunder  echoed 
through  the  hills.  Judith  felt  her  horse  tremble 
beneath  her.  Jim  dismounted  and  led  his,  compelling 
it  to  follow  quickly.  It  grew  darker  and  darker  and 
the  thunder  was  one  ominous  rumble.  The  wind 
rushed  overhead,  screamed  through  the  tops  of  the 
taller  trees,  freeing  the  bark  that  hung  to  the  limbs 
and  hurtling  it  through  the  air. 

"Quickly,  little  girl,"  called  Jim,  "try  to  make 
for  that  big  uprooted  tree.  We  can  sit  under  the 
roots  and  be  out  of  the  rain." 

With  great  difficulty  the  girl  urged  her  horse  into 
a  trot.  At  last  they  reached  the  roots  of  the  fallen 
tree.  Great  drops  of  rain  were  splashing  down 
and  the  darkness  was  increasing. 

"We  will  tie  the  horses  here  in  this  thick  cluster 
of  undergrowth.  They  will  be  well  sheltered  and 
safe  from  the  lightning." 
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The  trembling  girl  helped  to  secure  the  horses' 
bridles  and,  when  they  were  fast,  he  led  her  to  the 
sheltering  roots,  rolling  a  fallen  fern  tree  close  to 
the  log.  Seating  themselves  on  it  they  waited  for 
the  storm  to  break.  Jim's  arm  went  round  his  com- 
panion. 

"Oh  Jim!  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  this 
and  it  has  come  up  so  suddenly." 

"I  have  not  seen  anything  as  threatening  as  this, 
either,  but  I  hope  it  looks  worse  than  it  really  is. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  great  show  and  nothing  much 
comes  of  it." 

"I  can't  help  it  Jim,  but  I  never  felt  so  utterly 
scared  in  my  life.  Please  don't  tell  me  afterwards 
how  badly  I  behaved." 

"I  feel  a  bit  doubtful  of  my. own  feelings  in  the 
matter.  I  do  hope  those  horses  behave  and  don't 
break  away." 

Judith  hid  her  face  in  her  arms  as  a  vibrating 
peal  of  thunder  shook  the  forest  and  the  whole  air 
was  filled  with  a  blinding,  bluish-whitg^  light.  The 
silence  after  the  crash  was  terrible,  and  the  darkness 
was  more  alarming  than  before.  Double  stood  with 
his  head  well  into  the  bushes,  but  the  young  colt 
was  straining  at  his  bridle. 

"Jim." 

"Yes,  dear." 

"If  this  log  was  struck  we  would  at  least  be 
together. ' ' 

Jim  drew  her  close  to  him.  Behind  them  began 
another  roll  of  thunder,  which  ended  in  a  prolonged 
series  of  crackling  reports  right  over  their  heads. 
All  around  them  it  seemed  to  go  echoing  and  re- 
echoing like  ten  thousand  stock-whips,  and  with  it 
came  a  great  flash  of  light,  showing  up  each  leaf 
and  twig.  Simultaneous  with  the  flash  came  the 
rain.      It  fell  as  though  in  a  solid  body. 

"That  is  better,  Judith,  now  there  is  not  so  much 
danger  from  the  lightning."  Jim  had  to  shout  to 
make  his  voice  heard. 

The  thunder  still  rolled  around  them.      It  seemed 
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to  start  some  distance  off  and  then  as  it  approached 
to  increase  in  violence  till  its  crashes  were  deafen- 
ing. For  violence  this  storm  exceeded  all  others 
experienced  by  the  two  taking  shelter.  The  rain 
continued  in  a  deluge  till  it  rushed  down  the  trunks 
of  the  tall  trees,  causing  a  white  foam  to  rise  around 
the  butts  where  it  streamed  into  the  earth.  It  raced 
down  the  sides  of  the  log  where  they  sat,  and  came  a 
rushing,  hissing  stream  into  their  place  of  shelter, 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  stay.  Clasping 
hands  they  rushed  for  the  shelter  of  the  tangled 
undergrowth.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  avoid  the 
rain,  for  already  they  were  wet  through.  As  they 
ran  a  fresh  burst  of  thunder  shook  the  earth,  with  it 
a  rushing  cold  wind  and  a  downpour  of  hailstones, 
if  hailstones  they  could  be  called — they  were  more 
like  rough  pieces  of  ice.  As  they  fell  on  Judith's 
thinly-clad  arms  she  knew  that  each  left  its  mark. 
Her  hat  was  blown  off,  and  in  the  semi-darkness  she 
stooped  to  pick  it  up  and  held  it  firmly  on  her  head 
for  protection. 

Jim  dragged  her  to  the  shelter  of  an  old  hollow 
stump  among  some  tangled  scrub  which  somewhat 
protected  them.  Neither  could  speak,  indeed  they 
seemed  to  be  only  half-conscious  of  what  they  did, 
so  awful  was  the  storm.  They  were  half-blind  and 
half-deaf,  and  wet  through.  Buffeted  by  the  wind 
and  beaten  by  the  hail,  they  stood  waiting. 

At  last  the  rush  of  the  hailstones  was  over  and 
only  the  rain  continued. 

"It  is  easing  off  a  bit,  little  girl." 

He  felt  her  body  relax  at  his  words,  only  to  shudder 
close  to  him  again  at  a  deafening  crash  of  thunder. 
A  gloMdng  flame  leapt  down  a  tall  young  gum,  which 
stood  not  more  than  twentj^  yards  from  them.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  hear  more  sound  if  the 
whole  forest  had  fallen,  but  the  watchers  knew  that 
one  tree  at  least  was  falling — but  which  way?  The 
flash  had  blinded  them  and  numbed  their  limbs. 
They  waited  for  what  might  follow.  Neither  thought 
to  run,  for  where  could  one  run  to  in  such  a  time  as 
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this?  All  one  could  do  was  to  wait — and  trust.  .  .  . 
Still  that,  which  they  felt  was  so  near,  came  not. 
Was  the  delay  only  in  their  own  minds,  minds  made 
doubly  active  by  the  knowledge  that  the  end  of  their 
lives  might  be  at  hand.  They  say  that  a  dying  mind 
ranges  over  its  whole  life-time  in  a  few  seconds.  If 
that  was  so,  they  had  not  waited  long  enough  to 
know  the  result  of  that  flash  of  light.  The  tree  had 
leant  and  swayed  tow^ards  them.  Both  had  seen  that, 
and  it  was  still  coming — coming 

The  earth  vibrated  again  and  again,  but  still  they 
stood,  till  the  darkness  seemed  to  lift  and  the  mist  of 
the  falling  rain  thinned.  Then  the  man  threw  off 
his  mental  numbness  and  gradually  realised  that  the 
storm  had  passed.  The  thunder  was  growing  fainter 
and  fainter. 

He  wondered  why  the  girl  at  his  side  was  so  still. 
As  his  eyes  again  took  their  message  to  the  brain,  he 
saw  that  she  had  fainted.  He  let  her  gently  down 
and  pillowed  her  poor  wet  head  on  his  knee,  but  what 
was  this?  Her  moist  brown  hand  held  a  piece  of 
dripping  bark  on  her  head.  He  did  not  understand ! 
He  gently  disengaged  her  cold  fingers  and  threw  the 
stuff  away.  He  rubbed  her  hands  and  called  her 
gently  by  name.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  terrible, 
fear  clutching  at  his  heart  when  he  found  her  bright, 
wondering  eyes  fixed  on  him.  She  sat  up  and  patted 
his  face  with  her  open  hand,  then  silently  pointed  in 
front  of  them.      Both  looked,  and  looked,  and  looked. 

''Thank  God!" 

Judith  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"If  it  had  come  straight  on,  Jim,  it  would  not 
have  been  so  bad,  but  to  lie  half-mangled — or  perhaps 
just  one  of  us — that  would  have  been — have  been 


"Hell,"  said  the  man. 


"It  has  stopped  raining,  Judy.       Let  us  make  a 
start." 
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He  helped  her  to  rise,  and  they  came  towards  the 
spot  where  the  horses  had  stood.  Both  had  broken 
loose,  but  were  standing  cropping  the  nathe  grass. 
Tney  caught  them  and  fixed  their  bridles,  but,  before 
mounting,  turned  and  looked  again  on  the  scene  of 
their  deliverance.  The  tree  that  had  been  struck  by 
lightning  lay  shattered,  or  at  least  portion  of  it  did. 
It  had  been  struck  in  two  places,  cut  through  at  the 
base  and  again  twenty  feet  up.  The  top  part  and 
all  the  spreading  branches  had  been  caught  and  held 
in  the  arms  of  another  larger  tree.  Looking  at  the 
arm  that  held  it  they  saw  that  had  it  missed  it  by 
just  two  feet,  the  whole  of  that  mass  of  Wf  od  and 
limbs  would  have  crashed  into  the  spot  where  they 
had  stood. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
TROUBLE  AT  HOME. 

I   know  that  the  soul   is  aided 
Sometimes  by  the  heart's  unrest, 
And  to  grow  means  oft  to  suffer, 
But  Avhatever   is — is  best. 

Silently  they  mounted  and  turned  their  horses' 
heads  for  home.  The.  place  where  they  had  sheltered 
by  the  log  was  now  submerged.  The  water  still 
streamed  down  the  trunks  of  the  tall  trees  with  a 
steady,  swishing  sound,  forming  a  gutter  at  the  base 
of  the  trees,  the  dirty  white  foam  piled  high  at  its 
edge.  A  few  drops  of  rain  still  fell  and  at  intervals 
the  retreating  thunder  could  be  heard.  The  two 
riders  had  little  to  say.  Jim  glanced  often  at  his 
companion's  face. 

"Do  you  feel  equal  to  the  ride  home,  Judy?  Tell 
me  if  you  feel  faint  at  all.  It  is  getting  warmer 
again,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  harm  us  to  sit  in 
the  sun  for  a  time,  although  you  are  wet  through." 

"No  thanks,  Jim.  I  am  feeling  right,  except  that 
I  should  like  to  go  fast  asleep,  so  please  keep  talking 
to  keep  me  awake." 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  not  faintness,  little  girl." 

"I  don't  really  know,  for  I  have  had  no  experience 
in  the  fainting  business  up  till  now,  but  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  drowsy  and  I  suppose  a  bit  tired.  We  will 
soon  be  able  to  have  a  canter — that  should  wake  me 
up." 

"Who  would  have  thought  it  would  be  such  a  day! 
I  feel  that  I  can  never  forgive  myself  for  bringing 
you  out. ' ' 

"That's  nonsense,  for  we  thought  it  would  be  a 
perfect  Jay.  Everybody  did,  and  anyhow  I  would 
not  have  missed  it  for  anything." 
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"Not  have  missed  it?  It  was  simply  awful.  Why- 
would  you  not  have  missed  it?" 

"Don't  quite  know,  it  was  awful — and  yet  it  was 
grand,  and,  what  shall  I  say? — complete.  No  half- 
measures  about  that  storm!  We  were  together  and 
saw  the  thing  through.  Now  we  know  what  a  storm 
really  is." 

"I  can't  quite  follow  you  in  all  you  say,  but  one 
thing  I  agree  with  is  that  it  was  complete,  in  so  far 
as  our  being  together  went.  The  rest  of  the  earth 
could  storm  itself  to  bits  as  long  as  I  had  you  close 
beside  me." 

"That  is  clever  of  you  to  put  it  in  that  way.  I 
was  thinking  that  you  held  on  to  me  Jike  that,  because 
you  were  clean-scared  out  of  your  wits  and  wanted 
me  to  look  after  you." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  Judith.  It  hurts  when 
you  joke  that  way.  I  don't  feel  like  it.  It  is 
always  the  way,  you  will  never  try  to  understand 
what  I  mean." 

Jim's  tone  was  dejected  and  hurt.  When  he 
spoke  that  way  Judith  instantly  relented. 

".You  silly  old  thing!  Don't  you  see  that  I  am 
trying  to  keep  awake  and  when  you  talk  so  seriously, 
it  is  too  much  for  me.  Do  be  nice  and  cheery,  for  if 
you  don 't  look  out  I  '11  start  and  cry  because  my 
clothes  are  wet  and  I've  lost  my  hat." 

"I  did  notice  that  you  had  no  hat  on.  What  did 
you  do  with  it  ? " 

"It  blew  off  just  as  we  left  the  log,  but  I  fiicked 
it  up  again.  The  hail  stones  hurt  my  head  so.  I 
remember  holding  it  on  after  we  got  to  the  old 
stump." 

Jim  remembered  the  bark  that  had  been  so  tightly 
clasped  in  the  unconscious  fingers  and  smiled  as  he 
replied : 

"Your  hat  blew  off,  did  it,  and  you  picked  it  up? 
I  saw  you  holding  something  fast  on  your  head,  and 
when  I  was  trying  to  make  you  open  your  eyes,  I  took 
it  out  of  your  hand.      Guess  what  it  was?" 

"What  else  could  it  be?       I  distinctly  remember 
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picking  it  up.  I  could  not  see  very  well  for  those 
lumps  of  ice  were  beating  my  arms  and  hsnd  black 
and  blue.    Do  tell  me  what  it  was." 

"A  piece  of  old  rotting  bark,  and  if  you  look  at 
your  hand  I  '11  wager  that  it  is  dirty. ' ' 

"Yes,  it  is.  But  that's  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and 
my  hair " 

She  laughingly  detached  small  fragments  of  bark 
from  its  damp  coils. 

At  last  they  emerged  from  the  forest  into  the  open 
road  once  more. 

' '  Now  for  home,  dry  clothes,  and  tea, ' '  shouted  Jim 
as  they  broke  into  a  steady  canter.  The  horses  needed 
no  urging  now  that  they  were  homeward  bound.  At 
the  first  gate  they  met  Reuben,  who  was  greatly  re- 
lieved to  see  them  safe  home  again. 

*  *  My  word !  We  were  all  properly  scared  about 
you.  Did  you  have  it  as  fierce  as  this?  That  will 
give  you  an  idea  wh,at  it  was  like  here,"  and  he 
pointed  to  where  a  great  white  tree  had  fallen  across 
the  paddock,  the  limbs  smashed  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments.   It  lay  uprooted  from  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

They  passed  on  down  the  paddock,  Reuben  leading 
his  sister's  horse.  As  they  neared  the  gate  a  tall 
figure  could  be  seen  pacing  the  drive. 

"There's  Dad!  We  were  just  going  to  put  Daisy 
in  the  buggy  and  go  to  look  for  you  when  you  turned 
up." 

' '  How  is  Mother,  Rube, ' '  asked  Judith. 

"Has  been  greatly  upset  over  you;  the  fact  is  she 
is  rather  ill  and  things  are  only  middling." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Jim's  mother  is  over,  came  when  she  saw  the  storm 
coming,  and  declares  that  it  is  your  fault  that  Jim 
was  out  in  it  and  will  always  lay  the  blame  on  you 
and  your  wild  ways  if  he  gets  a  cold  or  gets  killed." 
Reuben  slapped  Jim  on  the  knee  and  grinned  up  at 
him.  "You  didn't  happen  to  get  killed,  old  pal. 
For  the  kid's  sake,  don't  be  so  rash  as  to  catch  cold." 
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Jim's  face  showed  no  enjoyment  of  his  friend's 
little  joke.  He  urged  his  horse  into  a  trot,  and, 
reaching  the  verandah  before  the  others,  he  swung 
from  the  saddle  and  strode  into  the  house.  As  he 
entered  the  sitting-room  his  mother  rose  from  an 
easy  chair,  and,  with  an  impulsive  gesture,  threw 
her  arms  around  her  son. 

"Oh,  my  poor  boy!  To  see  you  safe  here  at  last! 
How  I  lived  through  that  awful  time,  knowing  you 
were  out  in  it  all,  is  more  than  I  can  say." 

Jim  took  her  arms  from  round  his  neck  and  gently 
put  his  agitated  parent  back  into  her  chair. 

"I  am  quite  all  right.  Mother,  don't  you  worry 
any  more.  You  see  I  am  a  bit  wet,  so  will  get  into 
some  of  Rube's  clothes  before  I  take  you  home." 

"Of  course,  of  course,  you  must  change  them  at 
once.  If  you  should  catch  a  cold,  there  is  no  telling 
where  it  would  end.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why 
you  wanted  to  go  riding  out  on  a  day  like  this,  when 
you  could  have  sent  a  man  instead.  If  you  did  not 
think  so  much  of  that  hair-brained  girl  and  more 
of  your  poor  Mother,  you  would  have  spared  me  all 
this  great  anxiety.  You  must  know  how  bad  it  is 
for  me." 

' '  Now,  now.  Mother !  How  could  one  tell  it  would 
be  such  a  day.  Do  sit  down  and  put  your  mind  at 
rest.  As  for  Judith,  I  asked  her  to  come  with  me. 
She  is  a  dear  brave  girl,  and  you  must  not  say  such 
things  about  her  again." 

"Say  nothing  about  her!  Good  gracious! 
What  is  the  world  coming  to  if  a  mother  cannot 
speak  to  her  only  son  as  she  wishes,  and  when  it  is 
for  his  own  benefit,  too.  What  a  difference  there 
is  between  that  girl  and  her  cousin!  If  you  could 
have  seen  the  way  she  waited  by  me  all  through  the 
storm,  and  what  a  comfort  and  support  she  was, 
with  her  gentle  and  soothing  ways.  She  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  riding  through  such  country 
as  that  other  girl  did.      Miss  Craig  is  a  right  lady- 
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like    kind    of    girl.       I    don't    know    where     your 
eyes  are  not  to  see  it,  too. ' ' 

"May  I  go  and  change  my  clothes  now.  You  see, 
I  may  catch  cold,  as  you  said." 

Jim's  voice  took  on  the  nearest  shade  of  harshness 
it  had  ever  adopted  towards  his  mother.  She  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  broke  into  hysterical  sob- 
bing. 

'*To  speak  to  your  mother  like  that  when  I  have 
been  telling  you  to  take  care  of  yourself  all  the  time. 
Just  as  if  I  did  not  want  you  to  change  your 
clothes!" 

Jim  went  down  on  his  knees  contritely  beside  the 
chair. 

"There,  little  Mother,  don't  cry.  I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  you.  Please  stop,  you  will  make  yourself 
ill." 

Just  then  a  timely  interruption  in  the  form  of  Miss 
Clenning  appeared  at  the  door.  She  took  in  the 
whole  situation  at  a  glance. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Thorp,  you're  a  nice  one  to  be  sure! 
"Where's  your  mother-feelings  gone,  to  let  your  son 
linger  on  here  in  his  wet  clothes?  Judith  is 
already  changed  and  drinking  (black-currant  wine 
made  hot.  Here,  James,  up  you  get  and  be  off 
with  you  to  Reuben's  room,  where  there  is  some  wine 
waiting  for  you  and  some  dry  clothes  also." 

"Miss  Clenning,  my  Mother  is  naturally  a  good 
deal  upset  and  wants  a  little  care,  too." 

"Care!  Fiddlesticks!  She's  all  right.  You  get 
out  of  those  wet  clothes  quick." 

"Yes,  dear.  Go  now,  I  shall  be  all  right,  I  feel 
better  already,  and  if  you  see  Miss  Craig  send  her  to 
me.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  Miss  Clenning  *s 
time." 

As  Jim  left  the  room,  she  learnt  back  in  her  chair 
and  avoided  Miss  Clenning 's  gaze,  who  stood  grimly 
looking  at  her. 
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"Please  do  not  mind  me,  Miss  Clenning,  your 
sister-in-law  may  need  you.  Miss  Craig  will  stay 
with' me  till  James  takes  me  home." 

Miss  Clenning  gave  a  "Humph!"  in  reply,  and, 
turning  on  her  heel,  left  the  room. 

So  ended  for  Judith  and  Jim  the  never-to-be  for- 
gotten ride  through  the  forest  by  way  of  the  Bridle- 
path. 

Jim,  helping  his  fretful  mother  home,  had  only 
time  to  bid  Judith  a  hurried  good-bye,  just  a  warm 
hand-clasp  and  with  a  hope  that  she  was  feeling 
"fit."  To  make  matters  worse,  his  mother  ignored 
her  altogether,  and  insisted  that  Constance  should 
return  home  with  them  and  stay  till  she  had  quite 
recovered  her  usual  health.      ^ 

Poor  Judith  watched  them  depart,  and  her  heart 
burned  with  indignation. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  GATE  OF  LIFE. 

"Weep  not  for  Death! 

The  fount  of  tears  is  sealed. 
Who  knows  how  bright  the  inward  light 
To  those  dear  eyes  revealed? 

Need  we  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  anxious  time 
that  followed  for  all  at  "Clendale?"  The  night 
after  the  storm  and  for  several  succeeding  days  and 
nights  Mrs.  Clenning  lay  ill,  very  ill  indeed.  All 
went  with  light  footsteps  and  hushed  voices. 

The  doctor  came  and  gave  no  hope  that  the  suf- 
ferer would  speak  again.  Was  it  the  effect  of  the 
storm.  Well,  perhaps  so,  the  doctor  had  said,  but 
he  had  been  expecting  this  for  some  time,  any  little 
over-strain  would  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Clenning  went  about  the  place  as  one  un- 
conscious of  his  actions.  For  days  nothing  in  the 
way  of  food  passed  his  lips.  He  spoke  little,  and  never 
seemed  to  hear  when  he  was  spoken  to.  He  refused 
always  to  sea  the  doctor.  His  sister  remonstrated 
with  him,  but  never  again  pressed  the  subject  after 
her  brother's  strange  reply. 

"Stay  and  see  him?  Let  me  be!  And  keep 
him  well  out  of  my  way  in  case  I  lay  my  hands  on 
him  a  little  too  roughly.  Was  it  ^ot  his  delay  that 
first  brought  on  this  illness?  Poor  Matilda  always 
said  that  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  had  a  degree  of 
faith  in  the  man — but  keep  him  out  of  my  way. 
That  is  all." 

And  Catherine  Clenning  held  her  peace. 

Towards  the  fifth  day  the  patient  was  decidedly 
worse  and  Reuben  was  hurried  away  to  bring  the 
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doctor.  It  was  early  in  the  evening  when  he  left, 
but  the  hours  dragged  on  and  still  he  did  not  come. 
The  moon  had  sunk  and  all  was  intensely  dark  for 
the  few  hours  before  dawn.  Mrs.  Clenning  lay 
still  and  calui,  scarcely  seeming  to  breathe.  Her 
husband  sat  by  her  side  while  the  others,  who  had 
been  resting  at  intervals  during  the  night',  were 
preparing  some  early  morning  coffee,  when  they  were 
startled  to  hear  Mrs.  Clenning  speaking. 

What  the  words  were  they  could  not  hear,  but  the 
beautiful  voice  went  on  speaking  and  her  husband's 
voice  replied. 

After  a  few  moments  Miss  Clenning  went  quietly 
towards  the  sickroom.  Poor  old  Lizzie  was  over- 
come. 

"The  dear  sweet  creature!  That  was  her  voice 
when  she  was  a  beautiful  young  girl!"  The  old 
hands,  clasped  in  her  lap,  trembled  with  age,  and 
the  bent  shoulders  swayed  backwards  and  forwards 
as  she  mumbled  to  herself,  "The  sweet  creature! 
The  Lord  has  need  of  her." 

Miss  Clenning  came  to  the  door  and  spoke  to 
Annie.  "I  wish  Reuben  would  come;  he  will  never 
be  here  in  time.      She  is  going  fast. ' ' 

They  did  not  think  it  was  possible  that  the  words 
could  be  heard  in  the  other  room,  but  a  clear  voioe 
replied  from  the  bedroom.  "He  comes  now.  Can 
you  not  see?      Stephen,  open  the  door." 

The  front  door  was  opened  and  all  peered  into 
the  darkness  beyond.  No  sound  was  heard,  no 
horseman  could  approach  that  way  without  being 
heard.  It  was  in  the  minds  of  all  only  to  please 
the  sufferer  that  the  door  was  opened — ^yet  what 
was  that?  A  half -sob  in  the  darkness  and 
Reuben's  white  agonised  face  showed  in  the  light 
from  the  doorway. 

"Reuben,  I  am  going,  I  want  to  see  you  all,"  again 
the  clear  voice  floated  from  the  room  and  with  a 
sob  Annie  took  Reuben's  arm  and  led  him  after  the 
others  into  the  room.      Before  they  had  reached  the 
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bedside  their  Mother's  voice  rose  again.      This  time 
it  was  a  hymn  she  sang — 

"Safe   in   the   arms   of  Jesus, 

Safe  on  his  gentle  breast, 
There  by  his  love  o  'er  shadowed 

Sweetly  my  soul  shall  rest. 
Hark!    'tis  the  voice  of  angels, 

Borne  in  a  song  to  me, 
Over  the  fields  of  glory^ 

Over  the  Crystal  Sea." 

The  listeners  grouped  themselves  about  the  bed, 
the  husband  clasped  his  wife's  hand.  Miss  Clen- 
ning  drew  Reuben  to  the  far  corner  of  the  room  and 
whispered,  "The  doctor?" 

"Looked  for  him  all  night,  from  place  to  place. 
Found  him  at  Smith's,  Mrs.  Smith  very  ill,  case  of 
life  or  death  for  her.      Will  be  here  soon." 

The  invalid's  voice  had  died  slowly  away.  She 
beckoned  each  of  her  children  to  her  and  called  them 
by  name  as  they  kissed  her  in  turn.  She  turned  her 
head  looking  steadily  at  her  husband,  her  tired  eye- 
lids dropped  and  she  rested.  The  silent  watchers 
comforted  each  other  as  best  they  could.  Was  this 
the  Judith  we  knew,  clasping  old  Lizzie  to  her  and 
wiping  her  tears  with  her  own  handkerchief,  her 
own  eyes  dry  and  aching  ? 

All  turned  to  the  bed  again  as  a  beautiful  old 
hymn  floated  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  woman. 
This  time  the  voice  was  not  so  strong,  but  every  word 
was  clear  and  the  tones  strangely  sweet — 

"Abide  with  me,  fast;  falls  the  eventide. 
The  darkness  deepens.       Lord,  with  me  abide. 
Be  thou  Thj'self  before  my  closing  eyes. 
Shine  through  the  gloom,  and  point  me  to  the  skies. 
Heaven's  morning  breaks  and  earth's  vain  shadows  flee 
In  life,  in  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me." 

The  soft  voice  ended  in  a  sigh.  The  eyes  sought 
her  husband's,  flickered  and  closed.  The  delicate 
limbs  relaxed.       Death  had  come. 

The  bereaved  husband  sat  on,  holding  the  hand 
that  had  grown  cold,  till  his  sister  took  him  by  the 
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arm  and  led  him  from  the  room,  bidding  him  leave 
her  now.  He  walked  from  the  room,  holding  him- 
self very  erect.  The  grief-stricken  heart  withdrew 
into  itself  and  he  kept  his  overwhelming  sorrow 
to  himself  alone. 

Catherine,  good  soul,  drew  the  sheet  over  the  quiet 
figure  and  waited.  How  strange  of  her  sister-in- 
law  to  regaia  her  strength  and  sing  like  that  at  the 
end!  One  could  almost  believe  that  death  after  all 
was  rather  a  beautiful  thing  instead  of  a  dread  day 
that  we  look  forward  to  with  such  fear.  How 
strange,  too,  for  Judith  to  sing  in  that  way!  They 
had  all  broken  down  but  Judith,  who  had  Jielped 
Lizzie  from  the  room,  and  she  had  sung  as  she  did 
so  in  a  voice  strangely  like  her  mother's.  She  had 
stopped  the  child.  It  was  uncanny  to  hear  her 
singing  like  that  and  at  the  deathbed  of  her  own 
mother.  She  had  not  known  that  Judith  could  sijag 
as  she  had  sung. 

Daylight  was  streaming  through  the  blinds  when 
the  doctor's  steps  were  heard  on  the  verandah.  He 
knew  that  he  was  too  late  and,  with  bared  head,  he 
passed  into  the  house.  He  was  tired  and  worn. 
In  the  early  morning  light  he  looked  an  old  man. 

He  passed  Judith  carrying  a  glass  of  hot  wine 
to  old  Lizzie.  The  doctor  stood  before  her,  and 
she  returned  his  steady  understanding  gaze.  He 
noted  the  white  drawn  lips,  the  dry  eyes,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"Cry,  little  Judith,  and  then  sleep." 

She  passed  him    and  took  the  wine  to    old  Lizzie. 

The  doctor  entered  the  darkened  room,  and 
Catherine  Clenning  rose  to  meet  him.  He  turned 
back  the  sheet  and  looked  long  at  the  beautiful  waxen 
face.  ]\Iiss  Clenning  noted  how  very  tired  he  looked. 
He  crossed  the  room,  opened  the  blinds  and  windows 
and  let  the  sweet  morning  air  fill  the  room. 

"That  is  as  she  would  wish.  She  is  gone,  gone 
before  I  could  possibly  get  here.  Perhaps  it  was 
all  for  the  best.       I  could  have  done  nothing.       I 
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had  hoped  and  hoped,  yet  I  knew  that  it  could  never 
be." 

The  man  gazed  at  the  silent  form,  speaking  to 
himself  and  forgetting  the  presence  of  his  wonder- 
ing listener.  Miss  Clenning  grew  uneasy.  What 
was  this?  Certainly  the  doctor  was  behaving  in  a 
most  unexpected  way.  Was  it  her  own  brain  gone 
wrong  or  was  the  doctor  strange?  His  eyes  were 
actually  filled  with  tears,  and  his  whole  bearing  ex- 
pressed deep  grief.  Why  should  he  feel  this  way? 
Although  they  had  known  him  for  years  they  had 
never  been  ou  anything  but  professional  terms.  The 
man  was  fagged — that  was  it — fairly  done  up  for  a 
cup  of  tea.  She  was  greatly  relieved  to  hear  her 
brother's  step,  though  she  somewhat  dreaded  the 
meeting  between  the  two  men.  She  saw  her  brother 
refuse  the  proffered  hand,  but  was  greatly  relieved 
when  she  heard  him  speak.  She  waited  to  see  that 
all  was  well,  and  then  left  the  room  to  prepare  some 
nourishment  for  the  tired  doctor. 

"Stephen  Clenning,  your  grief  is  also  mine.  Will 
you  believe  that  I  would  have  made  any  effort — any 
sacrifice — if  I  might  have  saved  her?  I  do  not  think 
that  any  human  skill  could  have  cured  her." 

"Why  go  over  all  this?  To  you  it  was  only  a 
'case.'  I  know  you  doctors — a  long,  rough  road  to 
come,  and  no  big  fee  behind  it  all.  But  the  thing 
is  done,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  never  need  your  ser- 
vices again." 

The  man's  voice  was  very  hard.  Just  why  he  was 
so  ungracious  to  this  man  whom  he  had  once  so 
respected,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
he  had,  years  before,  to  see  his  wife  suffer  while  the 
doctor  delayed  in  coming.  That  the  delay  was  un- 
avoidable he  would  not  see,  and  to  hear  his  gentle 
wife  make  excuses  for  the  doctor  only  increased  his 
resentment. 

"You  are  very  hard.  Will  nothing  convince  you 
that  I  was  unable  to  come  to  you  that  time,  years  back, 
for,  of  course,  it  is  that  which  you  still  have  in  your 
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mind?  Could  I  leave  one  woman  to  die  and  hurry 
away  with  the  possibility  of  helping  another?  I 
may  have  been  too  late  even  then.  I  could  but  trust 
in  Providence  and  do  that  which  I  had  begun.  As 
the  Fates  would  have  it,  the  same  circumstances  were 
repeated  again  this  morning,  and  I  was  unable  to 
come  at  once." 

"I  have  never  forgotten  that  you  refused  to  come 
when  I  sent  urgently  for  you — nothing  can  alter  that 
fact.  You  stayed  to  attend  a  wretched,  worthless 
creature  whom  it  would  have  been  a  mercy  to  let  die. 
And  I  had  looked  on  you  as  a  friend. ' ' 

''Who  am  I  to  say,  'Live,'  to  one  and  'Die'  to 
another?  Your  wife  was  the  last  person  on  earth 
to  pass  over  such  an  unfortunate  creature.  Will 
nothing  convince  you  that  I  would  not  have  harmed 
you  or  your  gentle  wife  for  any  reward  or  wealth 
untold  ?  I  am  going  now,  but  before  I  go  I  shall  tell 
you  this — which  I  never  thought  to  tell  any  man.  I 
loved  your  wife — even  before  you  did.  She  had  no 
thought  for  anyone  but  you.  In  those  days  I  was 
not  what  you  would  call  a  success  and  not  the  kind 
of  man  for  your  wife.  You  see,  I  knew  it.  .  .  . 
Afterwards  I  came  to  this  God-forsaken  place,  just 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face  now  and  again.  Who 
has  suffered  most — you  or  I?" 

The  two  men  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  woman 
they  both  had  loved.  The  husband  was  a  just  man, 
and  those  words  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
other's  sincerity.  He  could  measure  the  other  man's 
love  by  the  depth  of  his  own.  He  spoke  no  word,  but 
held  out  his  hand  and  gave  a  steady  grasp  to  his  one- 
time friend,  who,  with  bent  head  and  drooped 
shoulders,  walked  from  the  room. 

"Cry,  little  Judith,  then  sleep,"  was  all  he  said. 
But  it  was  not  Judith  he  spoke  to.  It  was  Miss 
Clenning  who,  poor  soul!  was  greatly  perturbed  at 
his  ways. 

"Surely  it's  my  own  brain  that  is  playing  pranks 
with  me.      These  sleepless  nights  are  telling  on  me 
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at  last.      The  poor  doctor's  advice  was  good  and  to 
the  point  after  all." 

Days  followed  when  the  sadness  of  the  mother's 
death  weighed  heavily.  The  Rev.  Farrell  came 
often  and  proved  himself  a  comfort  to  the  sorrow- 
ing ones — th^  women-folk  at  least,  for  Mr.  Clenning 
never  spoke  of  his  wife,  and  allowed  no  one  to  men- 
tion her  in  his  presence.  The  funeral  had  been  the 
largest  known  in  the  district,  and  many  mourned  the 
loss  of  the  brave  little  woman. 

Judith  had  taken  her  mother's  death  greatly  to 
heart,  and  would  sit  by  the  hour  in  her  garden,  her 
hands  lying  idle  and  her  eyes  gazing  far  out  over 
the  swaying  tree-tops. 

Annie  devoted  her  time  to  old  Lizzie,  who  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed.  Since  she  had  lost  her  beloved  mis- 
tress, her  hold  on  life  seemed  slipping  fast  and  before 
three  weeks  had  passed  they  had  laid  the  tired  old 
body  in  the  quiet  cemetery.  The  devoted  soul  had 
gone  forth  to  join  the  one  she  had  loved  and  lived  to 
serve. 


BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  I. 
ON  THE  PATH. 

"Heart,  are  you  great  enough, 
For  a  Icve  that  never  tires? 
Oh  Heart,  are  you  great  enough  for  love! 
I  have  heard  of  thorns  and  briers," 

— ^Tennyson. 

Twelve  months  have  passed.  The  members  of  the 
household  at  "Clendale"  have  somewhat  dwindled 
since  we  first  met  them.  Mrs.  Clenning  and  old 
Lizzie  have  taken  their  well-earned  rest.  Annie,  the 
sweet  girl  of  the  noble  and  quiet  heart,  has  left  her 
home  to  wed  the  young  minister,  Edward  Farrell,  and 
has  now  a  tiny  home  of  her  own  at  Deepvale.  Aunt 
Catherine  took  all  the  credit  to  herself  for  arranging 
such  a  suitable  match  for  her  eldest  niece.  Mr. 
Clenning  had  aged  greatly  since  his  wife's  death,  and 
let  the  management  of  the  place  rest  more  and  more 
on  his  son's  broad  shoulders.  Reuben  had  grieved 
greatly  over  the  loss  of  his  mother.  It  had  marked 
for  hira  the  line  between  boyhood  and  manhood.  And, 
as  his  father's  health  and  energy  were  flagging,  he 
took  the  reins  of  the  household  in  his  capable  hands. 

And  Judith!  What  of  her?  An  older,  quieter 
Judith  than  of  old.  When  Annie  went  from  the  house- 
hold, she  missed  her  mother  greatly,  and  Aunt  Cather- 
ine's  garrulous  ways  seemed  more  pronounced  than 
ever.  Her  father  had  grown  more  quiet  and  re- 
served, while  of  late  Reuben  spent  all  his  spare  time, 
which  was  not  much,  at  the  side  of  fajr  Lillias  Ran- 
dell,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Randell,  the  school- 
master. 

Every  third  Sunday  in  the  month  brought  Annie 
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and  her  husband  over  to  raid-day  dinner,  for  service 
was  still  held  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Randell  and  Lillias  stayed  for  tea,  and  the  party 
made  ut)  a  happy  family  meeting.  The  Rev.  Farrell, 
with  his  wife,  left  early  in  the  evening,  as  church 
was  to  be  conducted  at  Deepvale  at  7.30. 

The  Randells  drove  home  later,  accompanied  part 
of  the  way  by  Reuben  on  horseback. 

What  part  did  Constance  take  in  the  lives  of  our 
friends?  Ever  since  that  memorable  night  of  the 
storm  Constance  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  her  time 
over  at  "The  Willows,"  Mrs.  Thorp  finding  her  com- 
pany most  agreeable.  Whenever  she  felt  lonely  or 
had  one  of  her  nervous  spells  she  sent  for  Constance, 
and  the  two  became  fast  friends. 

Judith  no  longer  found  her  cousin  such  an  annoy- 
ance. She  accepted  her  as  part  of  a  fate  to  be  en- 
dured and  made  no  outward  complaint  at  the  way  she 
took  possession  of  her  old  friends.  She  was  quite 
indifferent  now  to  her  cousin's  chatter  about  what 
she  and  Mrs.  Thorp  had  been  doing,  and  what  numer- 
ous plans  she  and  Jim  had  made,  for  the  "Mr."  was 
dropped  and  Constance  pronounced  the  "Jim"  with 
an  air  of  possession. 

Occasionally  Constance  resumed  her  condescending 
ways  to  Judith,  but  not  often.  She  had  learned  to 
be  rather  afraid  of  her  cousin,  and  was  often  in- 
wardly put  to  shame  by  her  earnest  whole-hearted 
ways.  She  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  certain 
household  duties,  Aunt  Catherine  had  insisted  on  that, 
and  since  Annie  had  left  there  was  very  little  oppor- 
tunity of  her  neglecting  them. 

Jim  had  been  appointed  manager  at  the  mine.  He 
had  successfully  passed  his  examinations  and  was 
deeply  engrossed  with  his  work.  He,  too,  had  altered 
somewhat  since  we  last  saw  him,  his  solicitude  for 
his  mother  and  her  new  friend  had  made  a  gap 
between  him  and  Judith  which  somehow  was  very 
hard  to  pass.  If  he  put  in  too  much  time  in  Judith's 
company,  his  mother  complained  and  Constance  con- 
veyed to  him  the  idea  that  she  was  neglected.      If  he 
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brought  Judith  to  the  house  his  mother  treated  her 
coolly,  and  if  he  spoke  of  Constance  being  so  much 
there,  there  came  an  attack  of  nerves  and  much  weep- 
ing. So  between  one  thing  and  another  Jim  grew 
quiet  and  reserved. 

The  new  order  of  things  was  brought  about  by  the 
course  of  events.  The  old  happy,  care-free  days  were 
gone.  Judith  found  that  her  duties  engrossed  most 
of  her  time.  Any  spare  moment  that  she  had  she 
turned  to  her  father's  book-case — a  fine  collection — 
and  found  in  them  a  great  support  to  her  mind.  She 
lived  apart  from  her  work  and  dreamed  of  other 
things.  One  book  of  her  mother's  she  read  and  read 
again.  It  was  as  a  voice  speaking  to  her  direct  from 
the  silence  of  her  own  heart.  There  were  little  verses 
and  fragments  copied  in  it  in  her  mother's  writing. 
One  verse  seemed  as  a  special  message  straight  to  her. 

"  Have  perseverance  as  one  who  doth  for  evermore  endure." 

She  would  say  it  again  and  again  to  herself  when 
her  heart  was  burning  and  rebellious,  and  she  found 
that  it  gave  her  strength.  With  it  to  meditate  on 
she  found  that  she  could  withstand  all  her  cousin's 
tantalising  little  ways  and  often  on  these  encounters 
she  deeply  perplexed  Constance  by  her  behaviour. 
Constance  now  found  that  she  was  the  one  to  exhibit 
the  bad  temper,  for  Judith  seemed  not  to  hear  her 
annoying  remarks,  and  took  not  the  slightest  heed  of 
her  teasing,  often  turning  the  tables  by  a  few  words 
and  leaving  Constance  very  much  discomforted.  So 
each  went  their  own  way. 

The  weather  had  been  very  hot.  The  fruit  pick- 
ing was  almost  done.  Miss  Clenning,  Reuben,  Judith 
and  Constance  had  been  busy  at  it  all  day.  The 
apples  were  to  be  sent  to  town  and  now,  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  they  all  helped  label  the  cases,  while 
Reuben  packed  them  into  tbe  waggon.  Mr.  Clen- 
ning walked  the  path  near  where  they  were  working, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him  as  he  passed  to  and  fro. 

"Reuben,  you  can  put  a  case  of  apples  on  one  side, 
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I  promised  Smith  that  I  would  let  him  have  one  if  he 
called  in  the  morning  as  he  passed  with  his  cart.  A 
case  of  Rennets  would  be  best,  for  they  do  for  eating 
and  cooking  both."  So  saying  he  resumed  his  soli- 
tary walk, 

"Here  you  are,  girls.  This  case  is  not  safe  to 
send  to  town.  Fill  it  with  Rennets.  It  will  carry  as 
far  as  Ted  Smith." 

"I  will  do  it,  Reuben,"  said  Constance.  "These 
Smiths  are  a  nuisance.  They  know  how  to  get  around 
uncle  all  right." 

"They  have  no  fruit  this  year,"  joined  in  Judith. 

"Whose  fault  is  that?  If  they  had  not  been  so 
lazy  the  fire  M'ould  never  have  reached  their  orchard 
last  year." 

"You  have  not  seen  a  bush-fire  yet,  Constance. 
When  you  do  you  will  understand  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  stop  one,  even  if  the  fences  have  been  well 
cleared." 

"What  about  that  fire  in  the  far  paddock?" 

"That  was  only  a  burning  off.  That  is  far  dif- 
ferent to  a  real  bush-fire." 

"Anyhow,  the  Smiths  are  always  wanting  some- 
thing. I  don't  think  it  should  be  encouraged.  Ill 
put  some  of  these  windfalls  in  for  them." 

"Don't  you!  If  we  could  not  give  good  ones  I 
would  not  give  any  at  all." 

"Reuben  said  that  I  could  pack  the  case.  You 
go  on  with  your  label  packing.  You  people  are  too 
easily  imposed  on." 

Judith  did  so,  but,  hearing  the  gate  open,  she  stood 
up  from  her  task,  hammer  in  hand,  and  looked  to  see 
who  was  coming.  It  was  Jim.  But  Judith  did  not 
hurry  to  meet  him  as  she  would  once  have  done.  A 
tender  smile  floated  across  her  face,  but  was  gone 
again  almost  instantly.  Jim  had  seen  it  and  an 
answering  smile  had  come  to  his  own.  He  advanced 
to  her  side,  but  was  stopped  by  Constance  who  cluijg 
to  his  arm  and  with  much  effusion  asked  after  his 
Mother. 

Jim  answered  her  questions  as  best  he  could,  and 
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laughingly  pushing  her  aside  he  made  his  way  to 
Judith. 

"Let  me  try  if  I  can  do  that,  Judy.  I  saw  you 
in  the  orchard  as  I  went  to  work  this  morning  and  I 
know  that  you  must  be  very  tired." 

He  took  the  hammer  from  her ;  as  his  fingers  touched 
her  hand,  Judith  blushed.  Constance  saw  the  blush 
and  clapped  her  hands  with  delight. 

"Jim!  do  look  at  Judith.  She  is  actually  blush- 
ing and  what  at,  I  wonder?"  Constance  laughed  much 
amused  at  her  cousin's  discomfiture.  She  put  her 
arm  around  Judith  and  in  her  condescending  way, 
said: — "Never  mind,  dear,  it  is  just  our  fun.  You 
are  such  an  old  stay-at-home  that  you  are  not  used 
to  a  young  man  helping  you." 

None  of  those  present,  including  Aunt  Catherine, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  grassy  slope,  her  back  to  them, 
darning  socks,  were  prepared  for  what  followed. 
Judith's  eye  had  caught  sight  of  the  case  of  apples 
that  Constance  had  packed  for  the  Smiths.  She  saw 
windfalls  and  opossum-eaten  apples  amongst  them. 
With  a  quick  movement  she  turned  the  case  around 
to  the  edge  of  the  sloping  ground. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you,  Constance,  that  I  would  net 
have  bad  apples  given  away  to  anyone?" 

The  girl's  cheeks  flamed  hotly,  but  with  anger  now. 
She  tossed  her  head,  throwing  her  long  plait  back  over 
her  shoulders. 

Constance  quailed  under  the  look  from  the  dark 
eyes. 

Be  it  said  in  excuse  for  Constance  that  she  did  not 
understand  things  in  the  same  light  as  her  cousin. 
These  deep  moods  were  quite  beyond  her.  She  ex- 
pected some  embarrassed  remarks  which  she  would 
have  been  pleased  to  remedy  in  her  own  way.  This 
was  too  unexpected  altogether.  Such  anger  and 
contempt  had  flashed  from  those  dark  eyes.  Con- 
stance stood  dumbfounded. 

Judith  gave  the  case  of  apples  a  vigorous  push. 
and  the  apples  ran  willy-nilly  down  the  hill,  some 
rolling    against    Miss  Clenning's  back,  while    others 
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rolled  and  bounced  down  the  slope.  Miss  Clenning 
rose  to  her  feet  with  a  start. 

' '  Gracious  me ! "  The  socks  fell  to  the  ground  be- 
side her.  She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  and 
guessed  at  what  had  happened.  "I  thought  the  wag- 
gon had  upset,"  she  said. 

"You  said  that  you  would  pack  that  case,  Con- 
stance Craig.  Now  do  it,  and  put  in  fruit  fit  to  eat, 
not  pig's  food." 

Judith  turned  and  walked  from  them. 

"What  have  you  people  been  doing?  What  has 
made  Judith  so  cross.  Such  a  display  of  temper !  I 
don 't  know  where  that  girl  will  end, ' '  said  Miss  Clen- 
ning, who  joined  the  group  on  her  way  indoors. 

"AH  because  I  teased  her  a  bit,"  answered  Con- 
stance. 

* '  And  you  had  no  need  to  either, ' '  broke  in  Reuben. 

"That  is  right,  blame  me,  I  am  sure  Jim  under- 
stands that  T  meant  no  harm'.' 

Jim  shook  ofP  her  imploring  hand.  "I  think  I 
will  go  and  see  Judith,"  he  said. 

"Do  let  me  go,  too." 

"I'd  sooner  go  alone." 

"You  don't  want  me  to  make  it  up  with  her?  You 
want  me  to  get  all  the  blame?"  Constance's  voice 
was  full  of  tears. 

"Oh,  come  along  then."  Jim  grasped  her  by  the 
arm  and  impatiently  hurried  her  to  the  house. 

Judith  was  not  to  be  found,  till  on  knocking  at  the 
door  of  her  own  room,  she  opened  it  and  stood  before 
them. 

"Well,  what  do  j'ou  want?" 

"I  want  to  tell  you,  Judith,  how  sorry  I  am  that 
3'ou  were  so  hurt."      It  was  Jim  who  spoke. 

"What  is  it  to  you  if  I  was  hurt?" 

"It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  me  and  you  know 
that  I  would  not  have  offended  you  like  that  if  I  could 
help  it." 

* '  Then  why  do  you  bring  her  with  you  ? ' '  demanded 
Judith  somewhat  rudely,  as  her  cold  glance  fell  on  her 
cousin. 
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"I  am  so  sorry,  Judith,  I  had  no  idea  that  you 
would  take  it  that  way,"  returned  Constance. 

''Rubbish!  I  don't  believe  you." 

"Oh,  Judith!"  and  Constance  began  to  cry. 

"Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?  Is  that  all  you 
came  to  my  door  for?" 

"Judy,"  began  Jim,  "don't  you  see  that  there  was 
no  harm  meant?" 

"No,  I  do  not,"  retorted  Judith,  "and  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  do  either." 

"  I  'm  sure  T  don 't  know  what  to  do  with  you  two. ' ' 

Jim  was  certainly  perplexed, 

"Of  course  you  don't,  that's  just  the  whole  trouble, 
and  until  you  do  know  you  had  better  leave  me  alone. 
If  you  want  to  know  what  to  do,  ask  Constance,  she 
will  tell  you  fast  enough.  If  her  advice  pleases  you, 
follow  it,  but  please  do  either  one  thing  or  the  other." 

Jim  and  the  tearful  Constance  found  the  door 
closed  in  their  faces.  "I  do  think  Judith  is  un- 
kind. She  always  takes  things  up  wrongly.  It  is 
all  her  imagination. ' ' 

Jim  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.  He  strode  on  out 
of  the  house.  "Come  on.  Miss  Craig,  we  will  put 
some  good  apples  in  the  case. ' ' 

Constance  felt  a  little  discouraged  at  his  cold  tone, 
for  he  never  called  her  anything  but  Constance  these 
days.  She  accompanied  him  to  the  apple  house  and 
filled  the  case  with  the  desired  fruit.  Finding  Jim 
disinclined  to  talk,  she  left  him  to  Reuben  and  re- 
turned to  the  house,  where  she  had  to  listen  to  Miss 
Clenning's  summing  up  of  the  situation. 

"I  never  saw  two  such  girls  for  annoying  each 
other.  I  thought  at  one  time,  Constance  Craig,  that 
it  was  all  Judith's  fault,  but  I'm  none  too  sure  of  it 
after  all.  You  have  that  pettifogging  woman  who 
you  say  is  'a  dear'  for  your  particular  friend — and 
you  are  welcome  to  her,  too:  'a  dear'  she  may  be: 
dear  at  any  price — but  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  be 
content  with  the  mother  and  leave  the  son  to  Judith. 
They  have  been  like  brother  and  sister  since  they 
were  children.      Judith  was  once  'the  music  of  the 
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house,'  as  her  dear  Mother  would  say;  now  she  ia 
quite  a  different  creature." 

''I  really  do  not  see  .that  I  can  be  blamed  for 
Judith  growing  up,  Aunt  Catherine.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  she  had  a  little  sense.  She  is  often  like  a 
child  of  ten  instead  of  a  young  woman  of  nineteen. 
You  don't  expect  her  to  go  skipping  and  singing  about 
the  house  like  she  did  when  she  was  six,  do  you?" 

"No,  not  quite,  but  she  warmed  my  old  heart  with 
her  natural,  happy  ways  the  month  that  you  were 
away  in  Adelaide  with  Mrs.  Thorp,  but  the  moment 
you  entered  the  house  she  took  up  her  quiet  ways 
again. ' ' 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  really  don't  see  why  she  can't 
be  natural  and  happy  when  I  am  about.  I  do  not 
see  that  I  am  to  be  blamed  in  the  slightest.  I  do  not 
let  her  affect  me." 

"Sure  thing,  that!  No  fear  of  you  putting  your- 
self out  to  consider  your  cousin's  feelings!  But  you 
take  a  little  care,  Constance  Craig.  I  shall  keep  my 
eyes  open,  I  am  finding  that  you  have  a  goodish 
number  of  your  father's  ways  about  you,  and  I  shall 
do  my  duty  to  you  by  seeing  that  you  march  in  a 
straight  line." 

"What  about  your  duty  to  Judith — telling  her  to 
curb  her  spiteful  temper?" 

' '  She  has  a  temper — a  good,  clean,  hot  one  too — and 
I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  anyone  who  had  not.  Judith 
has  a  Clenning  temper  and  I  'm  proud  of  it !  Annie 
was  more  like  her  dead  Mother." 

"So,  after  all,  Aunt,  a  person  can  be  really  all  that 
they  should  and  not  have  a  temper?" 

"That  means  that  Judith's  Mother  had  no  temper. 
Well,  you  are  wrong.  Did  you  never  hear  of  how 
she  handled  a  man  they  had  here  working  in  the  early 
days?  Your  uncle  was  away.  The  man  was  so 
brutal  to  his  horses  that  she  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  She  had  spoken  to  him  several  times,  but 
he  took  no  heed  of  what  she  said  and  worked  him- 
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self  into  a  frenzy,  thrashing  the  horses  with  sticks, 
rails,  and  even  a  long-handled  shovel  he  carried.  She 
took  a  can  of  cold  water  from  the  well,  and  as  the 
man  neared  the 'house  she  dashed  it  into  his  face, 
and  let  the  horses  into  the  garden  before  he  knew 
what  had  happened.  Then,  when  he  attempted  to 
take  the  horses  she  reached  for  the  gun — it  was  un- 
loaded— but  she  stood  guard  over  them  till  your  uncle 
returned.  That's  what  I  call  spirit,  with  a  good 
dash  of  temper ! ' ' 

"Oh,  well,  I  suppose  I  am  quite  out  of  all  these 
frightfully  heroic  things.  I  am  a  peace-loving  per- 
son." 

"Humph!  It  looks  like  it.  Considerate  too, 
aren't  you?  You  did  not  know  that  Judith  was  up 
at  daybreak,  while  you  were  snug  a-bed,  did  you? 
You  never  guessed  that  she  was  tired  past  enduring 
to-night,  did  you?  It  never  entered  your  head  to 
say  anything  pleasing  to  her,  did  it?  No,  of  course 
not.  You  like  to  appear  smart  in  other  folks'  eyes, 
and  you  think  that  you  can  show  off  your  arts  and 
make  Judith  a  background  for  your  smartness  But 
one  day  you  will  fall  in.  Take  an  old  woman's 
advice  and  pull  up  short.  You  have  gone  far 
enough."  Miss  Clenning  rose  and  passed  a  candle 
to  her  niece.  "Now  take  that  to  Judith,  and  tell 
her  that  you  will  see  that  it  does  not  happen  again." 

There  was  nothing  for  the  girl  to  do  but  obey.  She 
knocked  at  her  cousin's  door  but,  getting  no  answer, 
she  opened  it  and  found  that  the  room  was  empty. 
She  wondered,  but  left  the  candle  and  retired  to  her 
own  room. 

Meanwhile  Judith  had  left  her  room  and  made  her 
way  to  the  well.  The  night  was  stiflingly  hot  and 
the  overtired  girl  could  not  rest.  She  went  to  the 
well  to  draw  a  bucket  of  cold  water,  which  even  m 
the  hottest  weather  remained  refreshingly  cool.  She 
reached  for  the  blue  delf  mug  that  hung  on  the  branch 
of  the  dog-wood  tree  and,  seating  herself  on  a  log, 
drank  of  the  cool  water. 
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This  beautiful  spot — what  happy  days  had  been 
spent  here,  when  they  were  all  children  together! 
The  tall  spreading  blackwoods  and  the  soft-leaved 
musk  bushes  were  each  as  a  dear  friend.  Those  two 
black  hazel  bushes  and  the  mountain  ash — how  they 
had  grown !  It  only  seemed  yesterday  since  she  had 
helped  her  mother  plant  them.  She  reached  out  her 
hand  and  plucked  some  of  the  graceful  green  leaves 
and  the  little  black  stems  of  the  black  hazel  and, 
crushing  them  in  her  palms,  she  inhaled  their  frag- 
rance. Already  her  anger  had  left  her.  Here  she 
felt  at  peace  with  the  world. 

It  was  almost  dark  among  the  trees,  but  outside 
in  the  orchard  it  was  quite  light.  She  could  hear 
Reuben  and  Jim  still  up  at  the  apple  house.  How 
tired  Reuben  must  be — he  had  called  her  early  in  the 
morning  and  was  still  working.  Whatever  must  Jim 
have  thought  of  her  display  of  temper?  Judith 
felt  rather  ashamed.  It  was  long  since  Constance 
had  been  able  to  annoy  her  that  way. 

"It  was  the  sudden  jar  to  my  feelings,  I  suppose 
— being  so  tired  and  seeing  Jim  so  unexpectedly. 
Why  should  Jim  always  affect  me  in  this  way?" 

Judith  sat  still,  with  drooping  head  and  shoulders, 
her  hands  clasping  the  crushed  leaves  in  her  lap.  A 
ray  of  light  coming  through  the  trees  lit  up  her 
features.  Her  face  was  thoughtful  to  sadness — too 
sad  by  far  for  a  young  girl.  It  was  a  strong,  good 
face  too.  The  whole  attitude  of  face  and  limbs 
showed  weariness  of  mind  and  body.  She  sat  so 
still,  scarcely  seeming  to  breathe,  for  quite  a  long 
time;  then  throwing  the  leaves  from  her  lap  she 
walked  to  and  fro,  with  steady  steps,  her  hands 
clasped  tightly  to  her  bosom.  She  stood  tenderly 
by  the  spot  where  the  old  swing  had  been;  looking 
up,  she  saw  that  some  fragments  of  rope  still  hung 
there.  This  is  the  place  where  they  had  all  played 
as  young  children — where  the  dear  Mother  lived  with 
them  through  those  awful  days  when  the  fear  of  the 
terrible  bush-fires  held  them.       It  had  been  a  kind 
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of  sanctuary  to  them  all  their  lives.  This  well,  this 
spring  had  never  failed  them.  Creeks  might  dry, 
but  it  was  always  the  same.  Birds,  beasts,  and  their 
neighbours,  all  had  shared  the  benefits  of  it.  No 
wonder  the  girl  felt  that  here  was  balm  for  her 
wounded  soul. 

"And  so  that  is  it.     I  love  Jim." 

The  girl  spoke  softly  to  herself,  conviction  and 
sadness  blending  in  her  tones. 

"I  love  Jim — I  love  Jim." 

Now  she  leant  heavily  against  the  friendly  arm  of 
an  old,  twisted  musk  bush,  and  was  so  still  that  an 
owl  flew  near  and  peered  at  her  in  his  strange  way, 
his  head  on  one  side  and  his  round,  bright  eyes  shin- 
ing. 

"I  love  him — for  me  it  means  the  sunrise  and  the 
sunset,  morning  and  evening,  when  I  sleep  and  when 
I  wake.  This  thing  has  come  to  me  and  is  part  of 
me — no  it  is  me.  And  Jim?"  The  steady  voice 
was  silent,  but  after  a  moment  continued  again  with 
a  little  sob.  "No,  Jim  does  not  know  it  like  this. 
He  could  if  only  he  would  put  aside  those  things 
which  bind  him.  He  thinks  they  matter — that  he 
should  order  his  life  by  them.  He  won't  say  yes  or 
no.  He  lets  them  bind  him  hand  and  foot — nay, 
hearjt  and  soul.  He  cannot  draw  the  breath  that 
gives  him  life  because  of  their  limitations.  I  must 
wait,  and  wait,  and  do — until  the  time  that  he  under- 
stands. Oh,  this  poor  creature  that  I  am.  Can  I 
do  it?  Oh,  Mother,  can  I  stand  so  alone?  What 
is  that?  'Have  perseverance,  as  one  who  doth  for 
ever  more  endure.'  But,  Mother  mine,  don't  you 
see  that  it  is  all  so  cold  and  hard,  duty,  hard,  cold 
duty,  when  I  want  love  and  sympathy  and  happiness. 
T  want  to  be  cared  for  and  to  be  sheltered.  And 
oh,  I  want  to  live  my  life,  not  this  work,  work,  work. 
What  good  can  it  be  to  anyone  ?  I  have  Jim,  did  you 
say?  Oh,  but  he  is  not  mine — not  like  this.  He 
does  not  understand — he  is  not  yet  awake.      Not  yet 
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awake.  Someday,  perhaps — oh,  heart,  have  patience, 
have  patience.  Now  I  must  rest,  sleep,  or  I  shall 
expire  from  sheer  dread  of  what  lies  before  me." 
•  The  strickened  girl  left  the  sheltering  glade,  and 
turned  her  footsteps  towards  the  house.  She  had 
gone  but  half  way  when  she  was  met  by  Jim.  She 
did  not  see  him  till  he  was  quite  close.  She  was 
visibly  startled  and  stepped  back  from  him. 

"Judy!      T  have  been  looking  for  you." 

"Well?" 

"I  want  to  make  up  for  that  unpleasantness.  I 
could  not  rest  till  I  knew  it  was  alright  with  you." 

"I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  That  was  years  upon 
years  ago." 

"Now,  that's  better.  When  you  joke  I  know  it  is 
quite  alright ;  but,  Jove !  you  do  sound  tired !  Take 
my  arm," 

But  the  girl  walked  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
path  from  him  and  was  silent. 

"Jiidith,  little  girl,  I  can't  endure  this  kind  of 
thing  any  longer.       Will  you  marry  me?" 

"Marrv  vou!"  said  Judith,  her  voice  toneless  and 
distant.  '   "What  for?" 

* '  Oh,  Judith,  what  for  ?  What  makes  you  ask  such 
a  thing?       You  know  how  I  love  you." 

"Yes — I — know.  What  about  your  mother  and 
Constance  ? ' ' 

"Of  course  we  should  have  to  be  very  patient  with 
Mother,  for  you  know  how  she  mis^^nderstands  you. 
and  as  for  Constance — ^well.  Mother  could  not  do 
without  her  now,  and  I'm  sure  that  if  you  made  up 
your  mind  you  could  like  her  too.  Judy  dear,  will 
you  marry  me?"  The  eager  young  man  reached  out 
his  hand  to  draw  her  to  him.  But  she  stood  erect 
and  pushed  him  from  her. 

"Don't  touch  me,  Jim." 

"Judy!" 

"I  cannot  marry  you." 
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"You  cannot.      Why?" 

"Oh,  because — because,"  and  there  was  a  note  of 
hysteria  in  the  perplexed  girl's  voice.  "How  could 
I  marry  you?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  don't  you  see,  I  am  your  mother,  your 
grand-mother — your  great-grand-mother. ' ' 

' '  Wliat  utter  nonsense !  You  are  only  nineteen — 
seven  years  younger  than  I  am." 

"Nineteen!  Younger  than  you!  Why  I  am  a 
hundred  and  nineteen.  When  I  left  you  at  the  apple 
house  I  Mas  a  young  girl,  but  I  have  lived  ages  since 
then." 

"Judy,  are  you  ill?" 

"No,  I  am  not  ill — don't  touch  me  I" 

"Tell  me  what  it  is,  then." 

"It  is  just  this — I  cannot  marry  you — not  as  you 
ask  me  now,  but  if  you  could  for  one  moment  get 
out  of  your  present  surroundings  and  see  things  as 
they  are  and  act  accordingly — ^well,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  ask  me  then — ^but  I  will  wait  till  that 
happens — or  forever." 

Jim  stood  gazing  in  astonishment  at  the  girl. 
Was  she  going  out  of  her  mind  ?  She  had  singularly 
advanced  .ideas  always,  but  this  was  past  any  sane 
man's  understanding. 

"You  are  overtired,  Judy.  You  want  a  good 
rest." 

At  this  the  overwrought  girl  laughed,  not  her  usual 
rippling  laughter,  but  low  and  toneless. 

"Rest!  Me  rest!  That  all  depends  on  you. 
Poor  boy,  I  am  puzzling  you  too  much.  Good-night, 
and  always  remember  what  I  have  said."  She  turned 
from  him  and  hurried  into  the  house. 

She  lay  long  that  night,  trying  to  find  some 
help  in  her  books,  but  her  brain  was  too  tired  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  printed  words.  She  put 
out  the  candle  at  last,  out  of  pity  for  the  numerous 
moths  and  insects  that  fluttered  around  the  flame. 

She  slept  towards  morning,  but  the  few  hours'  calm 
sleep  did  her  good,  and  she  woke  feeling  refreshed. 
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The  trial  of  the  past  night  seemed  far  away,  for  she 
was  young  and  hopeful,  and  as  yet  she  had  not  tasted 
to  the  full  the  draught  of  experience  that  comes  to 
all  who  once  have  stepped  on  the  lonely  Path.  Yet 
this  much  she  knew,  that  for  her  eternal  peace  of 
mind  her  decision  towards  her  lover  could  not  alter. 
With  the  day  came  its  round  of  duties.  At  times 
Judith  felt  well  night  heart-broken  and  steeled  her- 
self to  indifference  to  all  her  daily  trials.  As  she 
retired  again  the  following  night  a  question  would 
demand  admittance  to  her  brain.  Was  it  all  imagina- 
tion on  her  part  or  had  her  aunt  been  somewhat 
gently  disposed  towards  her,  for  all  her  hard  and  fast 
ways  ?  Judith  had  noticed  it  on  one  or  two  occasions 
during  the  day.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  slept,  feel- 
ing strangely  gratified  at  this  small  recognition  of  her 
merits. 


CHAPTER  II. 
ANOTHER  PROPOSAL 

"I  don't  believe  in  what  poets  have  said 
Of  hearts  that  are  broken  and  lives  that  are  dead. 
Lives  well  ordered  will  stand  to  their  course. 
And  hearts  of  true  metal  ring  little  the  worse, 
But  they  vibrate  still  to  that  melody: — 
'Oh  love,  my  love,  had  you  but  loved  me, 
My  life  is  well,  but  what  would  it  be, 
Sweet  love,  my  love,  had  you  but  loved  me.'  " 

Jim  allowed  Judith  to  go  from  his  side  and,  man- 
like, reasoned  with  himself  that  she  would  be  alright 
after  a  good  night's  sleep.  Things  must  right  them- 
selves bye  and  bye.  He  did  not  see  that  he  could  do 
otherwise  than  he  was  doing.  He  had  to  keep  peace 
with  Constance  on  his  mother's  behalf.  He  had  had 
enough  scenes  of  that  kind  of  thing  already,  and  he 
had  a  great  dislike  to  anything  but  smoothness  in  his 
household  affairs. 

If  only  Judith  would  have  a  little  consideration  for 
him !  A  wave  of  angry  resentment  surged  over  him 
as  he  thought  of  Judith's  parting  words — to  carry 
on  like  that,  and  they  had  known  each  other  all  their 
lives,  you  might  say !  If  she  really  cared  for  him  at 
all,  she  would  have  married  him  and  put  up  with 
these  inconveniences  as  he  himself  did.  Goodness 
knows  he  had  enough  to  worry  him  as  it  was  without 
this.      He  certainly  was  disappointed  in  Judith. 

Yet  as  he  passed  by  her  window  and  saw  the  faint 
light  shining  from  it,  his  heart  misgave  him  and  he 
doubted  not  her  love  for  him,  but  felt  the  result  of 
her  decision  keenly. 

Why  had  he  not  taken  her  in  his  arms  and 
smothered  her  face  with  kisses  as  he  had  wished  to? 
Why  had  he  not  laughed  at  her  foolish  whims  and 
captured  her,  body  and  soul,  against  her  will?      He 
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felt  that  he  had  acted  weakly.  Yet  Judith  had  been 
so  convincing  in  her  strangely  spoken  words.  Jim's 
heart  turned  cold  as  the  realisation  of  what  life  with- 
out this  girl  would  mean,  but  he  put  the  thought 
from  him  and  would  not  allow  himself  to  believe  that 
Judith  would  not  eventually  change  her  mind. 

He  turned  his  footsteps  towards  home,  taking  the 
short  cut  through  the  sheep  paddock,  and  almost 
succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  he  need  not  feel 
so  uneasy. 

As  he  walked  along,  his  coat  and  hat  in  hand,  for 
coolness  sake,  he  was  uncomfortably  startled  by  the 
shrill  call  of  a  bird.  It  came  from  the  trees  in  the 
corner  of  the  sheep  paddock.  That  was  the  bird  that 
Judith  'so  disliked.  Bother  the  thing  and  its  strange 
noise.  It  gave  one  the  creeps.  He  picked  up  a 
loose  sod  of  earth  and  sent  it  hurling  amongst  the 
branches  whence  the  sound  came,  awaking  several 
birds,  who  fluttered  to  a  safer  spot  for  their  night's 
rest.  One  flew  through  the  air  to  another  tree,  and 
this  proved  to  be  the  very  bird  that  had  caused  all 
the  others  to  be  disturbed.  As  Jim  walked  on  its 
wailing  notes  floated  out  on  the  hot  night  air  from 
the  branches  of  a  wattle  tree  by  the  side  of  the  very 
path  he  was  walking  on.  Again  he  chased  it  from 
its  retreat,  but  it  only  flew  on  ahead  of  him  again, 
and  until  he  closed  the  door  behind  him  he  heard  its 
dismal  call  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Jim  had  intended  to  see  Judith  the  following  even- 
ing, but  when  evening  came  he  found  he  was  needed 
at  the  mine.  The  days  being  so  unusually  hot,  the 
air  had  become  very  bad  in  the  lower  drive  and  he 
had  to  work  late  with  the  others  to  rectify  it.  Also 
the  engine  house  and  works  were  so  dangerously  sur- 
rounded with  scrub  that  the  fear  of  bush  fires  hung 
over  them.  Across  Wattle  Gully  two  settlers  had 
been  burnt  out,  and,  should  the  wind  change,  it  would 
come  this  way. 

So  that  day  came  and  went  and  Jim  did  not  see 
Judith. 

The  following   day  gave    hopes  of  nothing   better 
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than  the  preceding  one,  except  in  the  early  morning, 
as  he  was  making  his  way  to  the  mine,  he  had  met 
Judith  looking  for  a  delinquent  cow.  He  had  had  a 
few  words  with  her,  but  he  had  made  no  headway 
and  they  had  parted,  leaving  Jim  to  face  the  problem 
more  seriously  than  ever. 

Did  Judith  care  for  him  so  much  after  all?  From 
his  man's  view  of  the  situation  he  could  not  see  why 
she  should  hesitate  at  all.  She  must  know  that  she 
would  have  to  be  patient  with  his  mother  as  he  was, 
but  when  he  had  said  as  much  to  her  she  had 
replied : — 

"I  could  be  patience  itself.  It  is  not  that.  If 
only  you  could  see  that  I  want  to  be  a  real  live 
person,  and  not  merely  a  part  of  the  fittings  of  j'our 
household!  Let  your  mother  live  her  life  and  Con- 
stance hers,  by  all  means,  but  let  me  live  mine.  I 
would  suffocate  under  these  conditions.  It  would 
just  be  the  end  of  me,  for  I  know  myself  so  well,  and 
I  want  something  more  satisfactory  than  that.  I 
may  be  selfish,  but  I  do  not  see  it  that  way.  Some 
day  I  know  you  will  do  something  to  clear  all  these 
things  away,  so  I  will  wait." 

"Me  do  something?"  he  had  replied.  "Haven't 
I  been  trying  to  do  something,  and  you  won't  help 
me?" 

"Have  /on  ever  mentioned  this  to  your  mother?" 

"Yes,  only  last  night." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"I  think  you  can  pretty  well  guess,  Judy." 

"She  told  you  to  marry  Constance."    . 

"Yes." 

' '  Jim !  Has  it  ever  entered  your  mind  to  let  your 
mother  live  with  her  relations  in  Adelaide  and  let 
us  live  our  lives  together,  as  God  intended  we  should! 
You  know  that  your  mother  has  no  just  grounds  for 
treating  me  the  way  she  does.  It  is  only  because 
Constance  humors  her  so  that  she  wants  her  for  a 
daughter-in-law. ' ' 

"That  is  scarcely  fair  to  my  mother.  Judith,  for 
she  is  really  fond  of  Constance  and  finds  her  tastes  so 
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similar  to  her  own.  As  for  relatives  in  Adelaide, 
she  could  not  live  with  them.  They  do  not  under- 
stand her  in  the  least.  She  always  comes  home  quite 
unsettled  after  her  holidays  with  them.  She  could 
never  live  happily  there." 

"And  so  you  put  all  this  combination  of  nonsense 
before  my  love!  Just  for  the  idea  of  humouring 
your  mother,  who  has  lived  her  life,  and,  as  I  would 
put  it,  in  all  due  respect  to  her  and  you,  made  a 
failure  of  it.  A  woman  of  any  heart  at  all  would 
devote  the  rest  of  her  days  to  further  her  only  son's 
happiness.  If  I  was  an  impossible,  designing  sort 
of  person,  then  there  would  be  some  reason  in  the 
way  she  treats  me.  She  knows  how  we  care  for 
each  other.  You  are  a  man  worth  any  girl  giving 
her  whole  life  towards  helping.  Your  mother  once 
said  that,  and  it  was  only  echoing  the  thought  in  my 
own  heart. .  She  knows  all  that,  and  yet  stops  thort 
at  a  little  personal  dislike,  and  will  sacrifice  nothing 
at  all  for  you." 

"Judith  dear,  if  you  think  I  am  worth  so  much  as 
all  that,  could  you  not  put  up  with  some  incon- 
venience for  me  ?  Marrying  me  under  these  circum- 
stances would  be  a  great  effort  for  you,  I  know. 
Could  you  not  make  it?" 

Judith's  answer  had  come  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 

"Yes,  I  could,  if  by  doing  so  it  would  benefit  you 
at  all,  but  I  can  see  the  kind  of  home  you  would  have, 
your  mother's  moods  making  life  a  little  hell  for  us. 
You  would  be  worried  to  death,  and  I  should  be 
annoyed  past  all  bearing.  You  know  what  a  temper 
I  have;  now  tell  me  honestly  if  you  can  see  me 
running  at  your  mother's  beck  and  call  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night?  I  can't  help  but  think  that  the 
house — unconsciously  perhaps  to  you — would  be  run 
solely  for  your  mother's  benefit.  I  fail  to  see  where 
the  reason  or  the  justice  of  the  thing  comes  in." 

"Judith,  you  must  not  speak  of  my  mother  like 
that.  A  poor  sort  of  son  I  would  be  to  listen  to 
it,  even  from  you.  You  don't  seem  to  have  any 
sense  of  duty  at  all.      Just  as  if  it  was  not  my  first 
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consideration  to  see  that  my  mother  was  happy  and 
comfortable.  You  talk  about  doing  things  for  me, 
but  that  is  as  far  as  you  get." 

"  I  am  doing  more  for  you  than  you  think.  1 
cannot  alter  my  natural  inclinations,  and  I  could 
never  fit  happily  into  that  kind  of  life.  I  only  spoke 
the  truth  about  your  mother." 

"Don't  say  anything  more  about  my  mother, 
please.  You  say  these  things  just  because  you  can- 
not have  everything  your  own  way.  Then  you  turn 
things  around  as  though  you  were  doing  it  all  for 
me.  You  are  very  good  at  sermonising,  but  that 
is  as  far  as  you  get.  It  does  not  work  out  in  prac- 
tice." 

Judith  had  only  replied,  "Good-morning,"  in  an 
indifferent  voice  and  gone  her  way.  He  had  left 
her,  feeling  hurt  and  angry,  and  the  feeling  of  resent- 
ment stayed  with  him.  All  that  morning  he  had 
been  busy  at  the  mine.  The  fires  had  made  great 
headway  during  the  night,  and  the  morning  had 
dawned  close  and  hot.  As  the  hours  lengthened 
into  noon  the  heat  was  intense. 

As  he  passed  home  to  his  lunch,  the  pods  on  the 
wattles  were  cracking  open  with  small  reports,  fling- 
ing their  seeds  right  and  left,  while  the  cicadas 
screamed  in  the  gums  overhead,  almost '  exasperating 
the  tired  and  worried  young  man  with  their  unseemly 
noise. 

"Hang  the  things!  What  makes  them  kick  up 
such  a  row?" 

The  insects  took  no  notice,  and  as  one  group  eased 
its  incessant  shrill  burr  another  took  it  up,  till  at 
last  he  reached  his  home.  Dejectedly  he  hung  coat 
and  hat  on  a  peg  and  plunged  his  aching  head  into 
a  basin  of  cool  water.  As  he  left  the  bathroom  he 
was  met  at  the  door  by  Constance,  daintily  clad  in 
pale  blue.  Jim  stared  at  the  smiling  vision  before 
him.  Somehow  he  had  not  expected  to  see  her  here. 
He  smiled  back  at  her,  the  cool  daintiness  of  the  girl 
refreshing  him.  She  held  in  her  arms  a  freshly- 
ironed  linen  coat. 
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' '  You  poor  dear !  Take  off  that  hot  coat  and  put 
on  this  light  one.       You  must  be  just  baked!" 

' '  Baked,  did  you  say  ?  Just  about  done  brown ! ' ' 
It  was  good  to  have  the  girl  helping  him  on  with  the 
coat,  and  the  affectionate  pat  on  his  shoulder  went 
a  long  way  to  restoring  his  self-conljent.  *'You  are 
a  dear,  considerate  girl,  to  think  about  me  like  this. 
Now  come  and  have  lunch."  He  passed  his  arm 
through  hers  and  led  her  into  the  dining-room. 
"Where's  the  mater?" 

"She  is  lying  down;  the  day  is  too  much  for  her 
I  knew  how  she  would  be,  so  I  came  over." 
"That  was  good  of  you,  but  what  is  this  for?" 
"That  easy  chair  is  for  you.  I  am  going  to  carve 
to-day.  You  have  just  got  to  take  things  easy. 
Do  sit  down  and  rest  your  feet  on  the  hassock. 
There,  that's  the  way." 

Constance  hovered  around  him,  seeing  that  he  was 
at  ease  in  the  chair  which,  though  roomy  and  com- 
fortable, was  suitable  for  a  dining  chair. 

"Now,  Martin,  will  you  please  bring  in  the  vege- 
tables?" called  Constance.  When  all  was  ready  she 
took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  "Will  you 
have  some  lettuce  salad,  Jim?  I  made  it  all  my- 
self, so  I  know  that  you  will  like  it."  This  little 
sentence  was  spoken  coyly  and  persuasively. 

Jim,  entering  into  the  heart  of  the  thing,  replied: 
"My  word!  Salad  is  just  the  thing  for  a  day  like 
this." 

Deftly  the  girl  piled  the  plate  with  crisp  lettuce 
and  as  she  laid  down  the  servers  Jim  rose  to  go  for 
his  plate. 

"No,  no.  Sit  down.  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  you 
had  to  rest  while  I  looked  after  you?"  Constance 
fluttered  hurriedly  around  the  table,  and  gently 
pushed  him  back  into  his  chair.  "There  you  are! 
Anyone  would  think  you  did  not  want  me  to  look 
after  you." 

As  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  placing  the  plate 
before    him    it    touched    his    own.      "Constance!" 
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and  his  fingers  closed  hard  over  hers.  "What 
makes  you  do  these  things  for  me?" 

"You  have  such  a  lot  to  do  just  now.  I  knew 
that  you  would  come  home  tired  out  and  want  some- 
one to  be  nice  to  you.  Don't  you  like  me  doing  it 
for  you?" 

The  slender  hand  that  was  free  stroked  back  the 
hair  from  his  forehead.  This  was  too  much.  The 
perfume  of  violets  that  always  lingered  around  Con- 
stance's person  held  him  captive,  and  the  cool  hand 
that  lay  unresisting  in  his  own  held  him  captive 
too.  Quickly  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  but  the  girl 
was  all  attention  now. 

"Jim!  How  dare  you?"  and  she  turned  away, 
her  hands  covering  her  face, 

"Constance,  come  here.  Surely  you  are  not 
offended  with  me?  I  should  not  have  done  it,  but 
you  see  how  sorry  I  am  now,  don't  you?" 

"Are  you  sorry  then?"  and  the  girl  stepped  nearer 
to  his  chair. 

"Yes  ....  No." 

"Oh  you  bad  boy!  But  I  will  forgive  you  this 
time  for  I  want  you  to  eat  your  dinner  in  peace. 
See  how  considerate  I  am  to  you." 

"I  will  wait  for  you." 

"Very  well,  then,  I  will  have  salad  as  well.  Your 
mother  has  already  had  hers,  so  I  can  keep  you  com- 
pany all  the  time.  Now  tell  me  how  things  are  at 
the  mines." 

"How  can  I  talk  to  you  away  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table  and  all  these  flowers  and  rubbish  in 
between?  I  would  get  a  stiff  neck  looking  around 
them." 

"Don't  look  around  them." 

"Couldn't  eat  a  mouthful  if  I  could  not  see  you." 

"Oh  Jim!      You  are  getting  worse  and  worse." 

"I  am  only  just  beginning  to  get  a  bit  better,  but 
will  get  lots  worse  if  I  can't  see  you," 

"I  had  better  remove  the  flowers  then." 

"No,  don't  do  that.  Come  and  sit  here  at  the 
side  of  the  table  near  me." 
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"What  a  notion!  But  as  I  want  to  please  you  I 
had  better  come."  She  carried  her  plate  and 
serviette  and  seated  herself  at  his  side. 

"That's  something  like!  Now  I  shall  enjoy  my 
dinner. ' ' 

The  meal  progressed  with  apple  pie,  followed  by 
peaches  and  cream. 

"Do  tell  me,  Jim,  if  I  have  made  your  lunch  hour 
a  pleasure  for  you.      I've  tried  so  hard." 

"You  are  a  witch.  I  never  thought  it  possible 
I  could  have  enjoyed  my  dinner  so  much.  Why,  I 
very  nearly  did  not  come  home  at  all.  Only  that 
the  Mater  would  have  fretted  if  I  had  not  turned 
up,  I  would  have  stayed  there." 

"Does  the  hot  weather  upset  you  so  much,  then?" 

"Not  as  a  rule,  but  I  have  had  a  lot  to  worry 
me." 

"Won't  you  tell  me?       I  might  help." 

"I  don't  think  you  could." 

"How  do  you  know  if  you  don't  try?" 

"I  don't  see  how  you  could  help.  The  fires  may 
come  this  way,  you  know,  and  the  air  is  still  bad  in 
the  lower  drive;  there  are  other  things  as  well." 

"Won't  you  just  try  and  see  if  I  could  help  you? 
You  know  how  much  I  would  like  to.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  would  not  attempt  for  your  sake.  No 
effort  or  sacrifice  would  be  too  great." 

"Sacrifice,  sacrifice!"  Jim's  brain  repeated  the 
words  over  and  over.  WTiere  had  he  last  heard  it? 
Oh  yes,  sacrifice !  That  was  it.  Judith  had  spoken 
the  word,  but  she  did  not  care  enough  to  make  it, 
after  all.  She  did  not  exert  herself  to  make  life 
easy  for  him. 

"Do  you  care  so  much  for  me,  then?" 

"I  care  a  great  deal  for  you  and  your  mother." 

"You  care  for  me  just  because  I'm  the  Mater's 
son,  eh?" 

"No,  not  exactly.  I  like  you  quite  separate  from 
your  mother." 

Jim's  heart  was  filled  with  ease.  Here  was  the 
road  to  a  peaceful  home-life.      No  friction  between 
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his  mother  and  himself  and  a  dainty,  talented  wife 
to  order  his  household  for  him.  It  all  came  as  an 
inspiration,  and  he  found  that  the  thought  was 
pleasant. 

"It's  five  past  one,  Mister  Jim." 

It  was  Martin's  voice  that  roused  him  from  his 
reverie. 

Constance  sat  erect  in  her  chair,  looking  demurely 
into  her  lap. 

"I  must  go  now,  Constance.  Will  you  come  to 
the  gate  with  me?" 

"Yes." 

She  rose  and  stood  at  the  porch,  his  hat  and  a 
clean,  white  handkerchief  in  her  hand,  waiting  for 
him  to  come  from  his  mother's  room.  He  took  the 
hat  from  her  without  a  word  of  thanks,  and  open- 
ing the  handkerchief  he  spread  it  over  her  head,  for 
she  had  no  hat  on. 

* '  Come  along. ' '  He  took  her  arm  and  they  walked 
to  the  gate  in  silence.  "It  will  be  too  hot  out  in  the 
garden  for  you.  You  must  go  back  now."  He 
closed  the  wicker  gate  between  them,  but  he  still 
stood  there.  "Will  you  meet  me  here  when  I  come 
home,  Constance?" 

"Yes,  if  you  would  like  me  to."  She  did  not 
look  up,  and  for  once  Constance  spoke  very  gently. 

Jim  walked  down  the  road  for  a  few  paces,  then 
looked  back  and,  like  Lot's  wife,  was  lost,  for  Con- 
stance still  stood  at  the  gate,  but  her  head  was 
hidden  in  her  arms,  which  were  supported  by  the 
gate-post. 

A  few  quick  strides  brought  Jim  back  to  her  side. 
His  arms  were  around  her,  and  the  breath  of  violets 
floated  before  him, 

"You  have  got  to  marry  me." 

"Oh  Jim!  I  never  expected  this,"  came  a 
muffled  voice  from  the  hidden  face. 

His  arm  gripped  her  like  a  vice  and  the  girl  had 
much  ado  to  stop  from  crying  out. 

"Quick,  tell  me!      Will  you  marry  me?" 

' '  Yes,  .if  you  want  me  to. ' ' 
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"But  don't  you  want  to  yourself?" 

"Yes." 

Then '  he  let  her  go  and  she  stood  gasping  for 
breath,  almost  fainting  from  the  fierceness  of  his 
embrace. 

"Oh  Jim,  do  you  really  mean  it?" 

There  was  no  need  for  words  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. The  ardent  young  man  found  more  expressive 
ways. 

"I  really  must  leave  you  now.  It  is  getting  so 
late.       Go  in  and  tell  the  Mater." 

But  Constance  clung  to  his  arm. 

"What  is  it?" 

"I'm  so  afraid  that  something  might  come  between 
us  even  now,  Jim.  Are  you  really  sure  that  you 
mean  all  you  said?" 

"Of  course  I  do.  Now  don't  you  worry.  To- 
night you  shall  have  that  old  ring  of  grandmother's 
that  the  Mater  keeps  for  me.  When  it  is  on  your 
finger,  you  will  be  quite  sure  about  it." 

"Did  vour  mother  sav  you  could  give  it  to — 
to  ?"" 

"Yes,  that's  it — to  the  girl  I  would  marry — that 
is  if  it  was  you." 

"I'm  glad  it  is  me,  but  I  don't  like  letting  you 
out  of  my  sight.      Something  might  happen  to  you. ' ' 

"Nonsense!  You  have  been  doing  too  much  and 
knocking  yourself  out."  From  experience  in  his 
own  home  Jim  always  drew  the  conclusion  that  any 
nervousness  or  flights  of  imagination  were  due  to 
over  exertion.       "When  did  you  come  across?" 

"Early;  just  as  you  went  to  work." 

"Poor  girl!  And  been  hard  at  it  ever  since? 
But  have  a  rest  now,  and  be  sure  and  meet  me  here." 

He  put  her  inside  the  gate  once  more  and,  closing 
it,  marched  off  down  the  road. 

Constance  did  anything  but  rest.  She  rushed 
headlong  through  the  garden  into  the  summer-house 
beneath  the  willow.  She  was  beside  herself  with 
excitement,  her  cheeks  being  rosy  red.  No  need  for 
a  little  artificial  coloring  now. 
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"He's  done  it — ^he's  done  it — he's  done  it!"  she 
exclaimed  over  and  over  again  to  herself.  "I  can't 
believe  it,  I  really  can't.  He's  done  it — he's  done 
it,  and  he  really  means  it,  too.  If  only  things  go 
right  and  he  can  get  home  to  give  me  the  ring.  ,  .  . 
I  don't  suppose  anything  will  happen  now.  It's 
churning  day. ' '  Which  latter  remark  seemed  slightly 
uncalled  for,  even  in  such  a  topsey-turvey  state  of 
things  as  now  existed.  Constance's  excited  move- 
ments ceased  as  she  repeated,  "It's  churning  day 
and  it  is  so  hot,"  which,  interpreted,  meant  that 
Judith  would  be  busy  all  the  cool  of  the  evening  over 
at  "Clendale"  at  her  duties  in  the  dairy. 

We  will  leave  any  further  explanation  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader. 

"But,  whatever  happens,  I'm  engaged,  really  en- 
gaged and  oh!  I'm  so  happy."  After  this  little 
mental  speech  Constance  sighed  deeply  and  her  ex- 
citement gradually  died  away.  She  picked  up  a 
maga2dne  that  lay  on  a  deck-chair  near  and  fanned 
her  heated  face.  "Mrs.  Thorp  will  be  so  pleased 
with  me  that  he  should  have  done  it  so  soon,  but  any- 
way it  is  all  for  his  good.  It  would  have  been  a 
terrible  blunder  if  he  had  married  Judith. ' ' 

Soon  she  left  the  shade  of  the  willows  and  went  to 
Mrs.  Thorp's  room. 

"You  have  been  a  long  time  away,  Constance.  I 
thought  that  you  had  forgotten  me." 

"So  I  did,  dearest,  for  a  while."  Drawing  up  a 
chair  the  girl  took  up  a  fan  and  gently  fanned  the 
reclining  woman's  face. 

"What  made  you  forget  me,  even  for  a  little 
while?"  There  was  a  suspicion  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs  in  the  elder  woman's  voice.  She  had 
noticed  the  girl's  unusual  agitation, 

"Jim!"  Constance  whispered,  as  she  looked  in- 
tently at  the  floor. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  I'm  so  glad.  What  a  weight  oflf 
my  mind!  How  did  you  manage  it?  What  did 
you  do?" 

"Nothing." 
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"Oh,  but  you  must  have." 

"Only  looked  after  him  at  dinner — because  he  was 
so  tired." 

"Well,  you  are  a  good  girl.  Just  think  what 
misery  you  have  saved  him — and  me." 

"Have  I?" 

"Of  course  you  have,  and  you  shall  have  that  ring 
after  all.  It  would  have  broken  my  heart  to  see 
it  go  to  your  cousin." 

"Jim  said  he  would  give  it  to  me  to-night." 


CHAPTER  III. 
CONSTANCE  WEARS  THE  RING. 

"And  hearts  of  true  metal  ring  little  the  worse 

My  life  is  well — but  what  might  it  be, 
Sweet  love,  my  love,  had  you  but  loved  me." 

Jim  (Jid  not  give  Constance  the  ring  that  evening 
after  all.  A  slight  breeze  sprang  up  in  the  after- 
noon, bringing  over  the  hills  and  trees  a  haze  of 
murky  blue  smoke.  The  smell  of  burning  green 
wood  was  strong  in  the  nostrils.  As  the  sun  was 
sinking  low  it  showed  like  a  blood-red  ball  in  a 
leaden  sky. 

Tea  hour  at  "The  Willows"  had  passed  when  a 
messenger  came  from  the  mines  that  "Mister  Jim," 
as  the  men  called  their  boss,  sent  for  tea  and  food 
for  several  men  and,  if  he  should  not  be  home  all 
night,  not  to  worry,  for  he  was  staying  to  help  cut 
and  burn  a  break  for  the  advancing  fires. 

"And  never  a  line  for  me!"  said  the  saddened 
Constance.  "He  might  have  found  time  to  write 
just  a  little  note." 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Thorp.  "We 
must  be  thankful  for  things  as  they  are.  After  we 
have  the  food  ready  for  the  man,  you  can  run  across 
and  tell  Miss  Clenning  that,  as  Jim  is  away,  I 
would  be  much  obliged  if  she  could  spare  you  to 
stay  over  night." 

The  teas  were  made  up  and  the  miner  departed, 
well  ladened  with  baskets  and  cans. 

"Now,  dear,  do  go  across  before  it  gets  too  late, 
and  be  sure  and  come  back  or  I  shall  just  die  of 
fright,  being  left  alone  at  a  time  like  this." 

"Shall  I  tell  them  about  my  engagement?" 

"Yes,  do.  TJie  sooner  it  is  known  the  better." 
151 
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"I  do  not  care  to.  If  only  I  had  the  ring  it 
would  be  different.      They  may  not  believe  me." 

"If  that  is  it,  you  shall  have  the  ring  at  once," 

Mrs.  Thorp  went  to  her  room  and  returned,  hold- 
ing an  old  morocco  case  in  her  hand.  Opening  it 
she  held  out  a  beautiful  ring.  Four  perfect  dia- 
monds glittered  in  a  cluster.  The  mounting  was 
old,  but  none  the  less  beautiful  for  that. 

The  girl  held  her  breath  as  the  elder  woman  lifted 
her  hand  and  placed  the  ring  on  her  third  finger. 
But  it  was  too  big  for  Constance's  thin,  pointed 
fingers,  and  the  heavy  stones  slipped  around  and  hid 
in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

"That  will  never  do.  Get  me  the  baU  of  cream 
silk  from  my  work-basket  and  we  will  see  what  can 
be  done." 

Soon  the  silk  was  twisted  around  the  inner  side 
of  the  ring  until  it  fitted  Constance's  fiifger  firmly. 

"There  will  be  no  disputing  that," 

"I  wish  you  were  coming  with  me,  Mrs.  Thorp. 
I  don't  like  telling  them  alone." 

"Poor  girl!  I  suppose  you  feel  shy  about  it,  and 
quite  naturally,  too,  but  you  need  not  fear  that  they 
will  not  be  nice  about  it." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  Aunt  Catherine 
can  be  very  severe  when  she  likes.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  leave  the  ring  off  after  aU,  and  not  say  any- 
thing about  it  just  yet." 

"Indeed  you  must;  the  sooner  they  all  know  the 
better.  Just  to  please  me  keep  the  ring  on  and  tell 
them  how  glad  I  am.  Why,  you  should  be  only  too 
eager  to  show  them  all." 

"I  am." 

"Wen,  then,  run  off,  and  don't  think  anything 
more  about  it  till  you  get  there.  Then  just  show 
them  the  ring  and  say,  'I  am  engaged  to  Jim.'  " 

But  Constance  did  think  more  about  it,  and  very 
deeply  too.      She  had  a  very  real  dislike  to  having 
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to  tell  her  relations  of  her  engagement  to  Jim  Ther- 
win.  She  felt  her  aunt's  scorn  already;  and  Judith 
— how  should  she  face  her?  She  reached  the  home 
at  last  and  braced  herself  for  action.  On  the  wide 
verandah  in  a  rocking  chair  sat  Miss  Clenning  with 
the  stocking  basket  at  her  side.  Constance  knew  the 
acid  greeting  she  would  get  for  absenting  herself  all 
day,  and  to  give  her  aunt  no  opportunity  to  begin 
4 the  conversation,  she  hurried  to  her  and  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  Aunty,  how  deliciously  cool  you  look,  and 
years  younger  than  when  I  left  this  morning.  Yet 
I  guess  you  have  been  busy  as  a  bee  all  day  long. 
Are  you  very  tired?" 

"I'm  not  so  tired  of  some  things  as  you  might 
think;  but  others  I  am  downright  sick  of." 

Constance  saw  the  drift  of  the  conversation  and 
determined  it  should  go  right,  so  she  feelingly  ex- 
claimed, "Of  course  you  are!  I  know  just  how  tired 
you  must  be,  but  I  did  aU  my  share  before  I  left, 
didn't  I?  It  was  a  rush,  though,  and  I  feel  knocked 
out  now,  but  I  am  glad  I  hurried,  for  poor  Mrs. 
Thorp  was  quite  prostrated  when  I  got  there.  I 
should  like  you  to  let  me  stay  all  night  with  her, 
for  Jim  has  to  stay  at  the  mines,  and  she  is  not  fit 
to  be  left  alone." 

"Martin's  gone,  then?" 

"Oh  no,  Martin  is  still  there,  but  she's  no  company 
for  Mrs.  Thorp." 

"I  see." 

"Do  you  want  me  then,  aunt?" 

"Want  you?  When  did  you  get  that  notion 
into  your  head?" 

Constance's  face  flushed  but  she  persuasively  con- 
tinued, "I  meant,  could  you  manage  all  right  in 
the  morning  without  me?  I  would  come  back  before 
nine  and  could  do  my  work  then." 

"That's  a  very  good  idea." 

"Can  I  stay  overnight,  then!" 
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Miss  Clenning  had  seen  the  ring  on  the  girl 's  finger 
and,  recognising  it,  its  full  significance  filled  her 
with  rightful  anger. 

"What's  that  thing  on  your  finger?" 

"Oh,  that's  my  engagement  ring.  I'm  engaged 
to  Jim,  you  see,"  Constance  indifferently  replied^ 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  have  things  a  little 
her  own  way.  She  raised  her  hand  to  let  the  light 
play  on  the  stones. 

At  the  sound  of  voices  Judith  had  come  from  the 
dairy,  her  sleeves  rolled  up  and  the  collar  of  her 
white  blouse  lying  open.  As  the  Fates  would  have 
it,  she  stood  by  the  vines  that  covered  the  dairy 
porch,  just  as  Constance  held  her  hand  aloft. 
Judith  saw  and  heard.  Something  in  her  heart 
snapped;  she  pressed  her  hand  hard  to  her  side  to 
ease  the  sudden  pain,  and  stepped  backwards  in  the 
shadow  of  the  vine.  IMiss  Clenning  saw  it  all  though 
she  never  turned  her  head.  The  girl  who  sat  at 
her  feet  saw  nothing  for  her  back  was  towards  the 
dairy  door. 

"If  you  are  going  back  to-night  you  had  better 
go  quickly.  Wliile  you  are  about  it,  you  might  put 
together  all  that  you  will  need  for  a  week,  and  see 
that  you  don't  forget  anything,  for  Mrs.  Thorp  will 
not  be  fit  to  leave  even  for  half  an  hour  for  quite 
a  full  week.  See  what  I  mean?  She  will  need  you 
for  a  whole  week;  when  that  time  is  up  I  will  send 
you  word,  if  you  think  your  friend  is  well  enough 
to  do  without  you." 

Constance  had  risen  to  her  feet  and  stood  gazing 
in  annoyance  at  her  aunt. 

"You  heard  what  I  said,  didn't  you?  Or  are 
you  waiting  for  me  to  help  you  pack  up?" 

The  girl  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  An  impatient 
retort  rose  to  her  lips  but  she  left  it  unspoken;  she 
was  no  match  for  her  ?unt  when  she  was  in  this 
mood.  So  she  wisely  went  into  the  house  and  in 
a  little  while  returned  with  a  dress-basket  in  her 
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hand.  Without  turning  her  head  Miss  Clenning 
said  "Good-night"  as  the  footsteps  neared  her 
chair,  and  went  on  darning. 

"Aunt  Catherine." 

"I'm  here." 

"I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  think  your  treatment 
of  me  is  very  unkind,  and  most  unnatural.  I  did 
at  least  expect  that  you  would  be  polite." 

"If  you  have  finished  all  that  you  want  to  say  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  again  that  Mrs.  Thorp's 
attack  of  nerves  will  last  a  whole  week  this  time. 
Tell  her  I  said  so,  and  to  keep  you  there  till  I  am 
quite  sure  that  she  is  well  recovered.  I  would  also 
like  to  remind  you  that  if  you  do  not  hurry  you 
will  be  in  the  dark." 

But  Constance  was  already  indignaijtly  walking 
down  the  garden  path.  As  soon  as  she  was  out  of 
sight  Miss  Clenning  let  drop  the  socks  from  her  lap 
and  quickly  entered  the  dairy.  Judith  was  there 
weighing  out  pounds  of  butter. 

"There  are  just  fourteen  and  a  half  pounds  this 
time,  aunt,"  she  said  in  a  brave  attempt  to  keep  her 
voice  steady.  She  did  not  know  that  her  aunt  had 
seen  her  standing  outside,  but  Miss  Clenning  held 
her  arms  out  to  the  girl,  her  face  one  flame  of  love 
and  tenderness. 

"My  own  darling,"  she  said,  and  before  Judith 
realised  what  she  was  doing  they  were  clasped  in 
each  other's  arms  and  both  were  weeping.  "Poor 
motherless  lamb !  My  poor  little  crushed  rose- 
petal!" 

Miss  Clenning 's  voice,  though  unaccustomed  for 
long  years  to  any  tones  of  tenderness,  found  herself 
strangely  stirred  now.  Love  had  again  filled  her 
hungry  old  heart  to  overflowing.  Years  and  years 
ago  it  had  been  her  lot  to  lose  the  love  of  her  youth 
in  almost  similar  circumstances.  The  -only  way  she 
had  found  to  hide  her  grief  was  by  a  shield  of  cold- 
ness which,  with  the  passing  years,  had  become  in- 
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separable  from  her.  She  stroked  the  young  girl's 
hair,  murmuring  sweet  names  to  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a  young  child.  Judith's  moment  of  weakness 
passed  quickly.  Gently  disentangling  her  aunt's 
arms,  she  wiped  her  eyes  and  turned  to  the  bench 
where  she  had  been  weighing  the  butter.  Bravely 
she  tried  to  master  her  voice. 

''There  are  fourteen  and  a  half  pounds,  Aunt 
Catherine. ' ' 

''Yes,  dearie,  so  there  are,  and  don't  you  worry, 
for  you  can  make  butter  against  anyone  in  the  dis- 
trict. Beautiful  yellow  butter  it  is  too,  and  how 
beautifully  you  have  kept  it  cool  this  hot  day !  Why, 
it  is  quite  firm,  and  how  clean  and  bright  all  your 
dishes  are!  I  don't  know  how  you  managed  it  at 
all." 

The  butter,  which  was  done  up  in  one  pound  pats, 
was  placed  in  small  milk  dishes,  in  turn  placed  in 
larger  ones,  which  were  well  filled  with  cold  water 
straight  from  the  well,  while  a  snowy  white  cloth 
was  damped  and  placed  over  the  smaller  dish  so  that 
the  ends  rested  in  the  water,  keeping  the  whole  cool 
and  fresh.  The  separator  had  found  its  way  into 
several  homes  around  now,  but  the  dairy  at  Clendale 
was  still  an  old-fashioned  one,  large  flat  dishes  being 
used  to  set  the  milk  in  till  the  cream  should  rise. 

"There  are  just  fourteen  and  a  half  pounds 
exactly.  Aunt  Catherine." 

"Yes,  dearie,  that's  a  lot,  too.  Nobody  but  you 
could  have  kept  the  cream  fresh  to  make  any  at  all 
these  awful  days." 

The  words  themselves  were  ordinary  and  common- 
place, but  these  women  would  scorn  to  lament  of 
their  hurt.  The  j'-ounger  one  was  struggling  to 
master  her  heart's  wound  and  was  weaving  the  com- 
monplace into  a  shield.  The  elder  knew,  alas!  how 
well,  the  fight,  and  would  not  intrude  by  so  much  as 
one  short  sentence.'  Yet  into  her  few  words  she 
threw  all  the  love  and  understanding  of  her  fifty  six 
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years.  True  hearts  of  the  hills  and  wide  life  these ! 
True  nlothers  of  a  young  nation's  faithful  sons! 
These  are  the  ones  to  whom  we  owe  so  much.  Their 
very  suffering  makes  them  strong  and  the  blow  finds 
them  ringing  true  and  clear. 

"You  have  done  enough  for  to-night,  dearie.  Will 
you  come  and  sit  with  me  for  a  while  ?  What  about 
those  books  that  Annie  sent  you?  You  have  scarcely 
looked  at  them  yet." 

''I  will  read  to  you,  auntie,  while  you  darn.  I 
know  you  are  anxious  to  hear  the  rest  of  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox's  poems  and  you  never  take  time  to 
read  yourself." 

So  they  sat  well  on  into  the  night,  Mr.  Clenning 
joining  them  and  listening  to  the  sound  of  his  daugh- 
ter's clear  voice.  He  wondered  why  it  should  tremble 
and  break  at  the  closing  lines  of  ' '  Solitude. ' '  A 
happy  young  creature  like  Judith — what  could  she 
know  of  the  sorrows  of  life's  pathway?  Yet  it 
would  almost  seem  so,  for  as  she  read  through  the 
verses  of  "As  you  go  through  life,"  her  voice  was 
unconsciously  strengthened. 

' '  Thank  you,  child, ' '  her  father  said.  ' '  You  show 
great  talent  in  the  way  you  read." 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  Reuben  returned  from  his 
ride  with  news  of  the  advancing  bush  fires.  The 
air  was  still  so  hot  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  sleep,  so  they  sat  on  discussing  the  possibility  of 
all  hands  turning  out  to  fight  the  fiames. 

"Come  now,  everybody  try  and  get  some  sleep. 
We  will  want  all  our  strength  for  to-morrow,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  in  danger  from  the  bush  fires,"  said 
Miss  Clenning,  rising,  and  the  others,  following  her 
advice,  retired  to  rest. 

After  Judith  was  in  bed,  the  door  was  quietly 
opened  and  wine  and  cake  were  placed  beside  her 
bed  by  her  aunt's  loving  hand. 

"Drink  that,  and  try  to  get  to  sleep  quickly,"  she 
said,  as  the  door  closed  behind  her. 
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Judith's  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  towards  the 
good  soul  who  had  actually  waited  till  it  was  dark 
to  enter  the  room  and  then  did  not  kiss  her  cheek  or 
even  allow  her  to  speak  in  case  she  should  intrude 
on  her  sorrow. 

Judith  lay  for  hours  awake,  yet  the  keenness  of 
the  blow  seemed  to  have  come  to  her  at  the  moment 
when  she  knew  that  she  loved  Jim.  It  had  been  as 
great  pain  as  joy.  This  last  hurt  was  only  part  of 
the  whole,  but  her  love  for  him  was  none  the  less. 
She  fell  asleep  marvelling  how  she  could  accept  this 
blow  and  not  succumb  to  it. 

Catherine  Clenning,  as  she  left  her  niece's  room, 
smiled  grimly  to  herself  at  the  thought  that,  not  if 
she  could  prevent  it,  would  that  "hair-brained  crea- 
ture" prey  on  her  poor  dear  lamb  or  get  any  satis- 
faction from  her  pale  cheeks  or  tired  eyes.  She 
would  keep  Constance  away  as  long  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
BUSH-FIRE  DAYS. 

"Insist  on  yourself.  Never  imitate  that  which  each  can 
do  best.  None  but  his  Maker  can  teach  him.  Do  that 
which  is  assigned  you  and  you  cannot  hope  too  much  or  dare 
too  much.'    ' 

— R.  W.  Emebson. 

The  morrow  dawned  oppressingly  hot,  the  smoke 
still  hung  over  everything  and  all  went  about  their 
duties  knowing  that  the  day  would  demand  every 
effort  on  their  part  to  protect  the  home  and  stock. 
At  an  early  hour  Reuben  made  his  way  to  the  dairy 
to  find  Judith. 

"  Oh !  Reuben,  this  awful  day !  Did  you  hear  the 
trees  falling  in  the  night?  The  fire  must  have 
crossed  the  creek.  We  are  comparatively  safe  here, 
but  the  poor  Smiths  and  Regans,  they  are  right  in 
the  track  of  the  fires." 

"I  am  riding  to  the  Smiths  directly,  to  see  if  I  can 
give  them  a  hand.  If  it  gets  too  close  Mrs.  Smith 
and  the  youngsters  will  have  to  come  over  here. 
The  Regans  will  be  better  off  for  they  have  all  the 
green  maize  round  the  house.  If  you  will  put  me 
up  a  bit  of  crib,  I'll  get  my  horse." 

While  he  went  for  his  horse  Judith  cut  some  lunch 
and  placed  it  in  a  strong,  well-worn  leather  bag, 
with  a  few  carefully  selected  apples.  She  took  his 
hat  and  tied  a  white  puggaree  to  it  to  protect  his 
neck  from  the  heat.  A  shout  from  the  garden  told 
her  that  he  had  returned  and  she  hurried  out  to 
hand  him  the  bag  and  hat. 

"Don't  worry,  sis,  if  I  am  not  back  till  late.  It 
all  depends  on  the  fires.  I  am  going  around  to  the 
mine  to  see  how  it  goes  with  them  there.  Any  mes- 
sage for  Jim?" 
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He  shouted  this  last  over  his  shoulder  and  was 
gone  before  a  reply  could  have  been  given. 

"A  message  for  Jim,"  thought  Judith.  There 
was  only  one  message  through  all  the  ages,  and  now 
she  had  no  part  in  his  life.  Truly  it  was  hard  to 
re-adjust  one's  outlook  on  life,  and  now  under  it  all 
ran  the  thought  that  perhaps  after  all  it  would  have 
been  best  to  have  promised  to  marry  him — and  yet — 

and  yet   .       No,   she   could   not   have   done  it. 

Her  life  would  at  least  be  her  own,  free  to  live  to 
the  best  of  her  abilities.  She  knew  that  she  could 
not  live  in  such  stifling  circumstances,  so  she  forced 
her  hands  to  do  their  allotted  share  of  the  house- 
hold work. 

The  women  were  unwilling  to  show  fear  of  the 
approaching  fires,  but  often  they  went  to  the  doors 
and  windows  to  watch  the  tell-tale  volumes  of  smoke. 
Mr.  Clenning  was  out,  clearing  away  some  cut 
bracken  fern  from  the  fences.  Judith  put  on  her 
sun-bonnet  and  had  gone  out  but  a  few  minutes 
when  she  returned. 

"Aunt  Catherine,  the  fires  are  coming  right  around 
the  roadway.  If  the  Smiths  are  coming  here,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  diive.  We  must  get  all  the 
buckets  we  can,  and  soak  bags  in  tubs  of  water,  for 
we  may  have  to  beat  the  fire  from  the  house  yet." 

The  two  women  went  about  their  preparations, 
watching  always  that  dark  volume  of  curling  smoke. 
Soon  ]Mr.  Clenning  joined  them,  several  green  boughs 
in  his  arms.  He  also  thought  it  would  be  prob- 
able that  they  would  have  to  fight  the  fire,  and 
brought  the  boughs  for  that  purpose. 

"Judith,  I  think  you  had  better  saddle  Double  and 
drive  the  horses  and  young  stock  into  the  sheep  pad- 
dock.      The  cows  will  be  right  where  they  are." 

"Have  you  seen  Reuben,  Father?" 

"I  saw  two  horses  coming  along  the  short  cut  from 
Smith's,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  was  Mrs. 
Smith  with  him." 

Judith  lost    no    time   in   mounting    Double    and 
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rounding  the  horses  into  safety.  She  returned,  hot 
and  anxious,  for  as  she  approached  home  she  saw  that 
Mrs.  Smith  and  the  two  younger  children  had  accom- 
panied her  brother. 

"Come,  Judy,  old  girl,  I  want  you  to  ride  back 
with  me  and  bring  the  other  two  nippers." 

"It's  too  bad  to  ask  your  sister  to  do  that.  It's 
not  a  task  for  any  woman,"  broke  in  Miss  Clenning. 

"There  is  no  one  else  within  two  miles,  aunt,  and 
time  is  scarce.  Besides  Judith  is  worth  half-a- 
dozen  men  for  a  job  like  this.  Aren't  you,  old 
duek?" 

Judith  took  off  her  sun-bonnet  and  flung  it  on  to 
the  verandah. 

"Aunt,  give  me  that  old  felt  hat  of  Father's  and 
that  leather  bootlace.  That  sun-bonnet  would  take 
fire  in  no  time." 

She  lifted  a  man's  saddle  from  a  peg  and  bade 
Reuben  put  it  in  plac;^  of  the  side-saddle  that  was 
already  on  Double. 

Then  she  sprang  up  astride.  It  was  the  work  of 
a  moment  to  pull  the  sheltering  hat  firmly  down 
over  her  head,  tucking  the  long  plait  well  into  the 
crown  and  tying  it  firmly  under  her  chin  with  the 
bootlace. 

"Give  me  the  old  grey  blanket,  aunt,  and  some 
safety  pins.       I  may  need  them,"  said  Judith. 

"Well  done;  you're  the  sort.  Get  her  a  drink 
too,  aunt,  and  then  we  must  be  off.  Don't  worry, 
Dad,  you  are  all  right  here.  Just  take  things  easy 
and  watch  the  house." 

Mrs.  Smith  sat,  a  silent  watcher  of  this  scene,  on 
a  wooden  seat  at  the  far  end  of  the  verandah,  her 
young  baby  at  her  breast  and  a  tiny  boy  at  her  side, 
sucking  his  thumb.  As  they  turned  their  horses 
the  mother  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Miss  Judith,  save  my 
children.  Save  my  children,  and  God  help  you  rid- 
ing through  the  burning  scrub."  Judith  turned  a 
smiling  face  to  her  and,  waving  her  hand,  followed 
Reuben  at  a  gallop. 
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"There  now,  Mrs.  Smith,  don't  you  upset  yourself 
any  more.  What  Judith  can't  do  is  not  worth 
troubling  about.  You  come  along  in  and  lie  down 
and  rest  a  bit." 

The  aunt  led  her  in,  and  tended  to  the  wants  of 
mother  and  babies,  taking  many  a  long  look  across 
the  hills  the  way  Judith  and  Reuben  would  go.  At 
last  she  saw  them  through  the  haze,  a  cloud  of  dust 
following  at  their  heels.  "God  guard  you  both 
this  day,"  she  breathed,  as  she  watched  them  out  of 
sight. 

"Good  lack-a-day!"  she  exclaimed  just  after: 
"Whatever  is  this?"  for  coming  through  the  orchard 
gate  was  rather  a  strange  procession.  In  front 
were  two  figures  carrying  between  them  a  huge 
bundle  of  some  sort,  while  behind  them  walked 
another  figure,  loaded  with  parcels  and  shawls.  As 
they  neared  the  house  they  gradually  developed  into 
Constance  and  Martin,  carrying  between  them  a 
clothes  basket  loaded  to  the  top,  and  judging  by  the 
way  they  rested  and  changed  hands  its  weight  did 
not  belie  its  appearance.  Mrs.  Thorp  was  carrying 
in  her  arms  baskets  and  wraps. 

"The  dolts!  Couldn't  they  see  they  were  safer 
there  than  here?  Fancy  bringing  all  those  things 
this  far.  Hello!"  Miss  Clenning  said  as  she  stood 
at  the  verandah  steps,  "taken  to  hawking  haber- 
dashery, have  you?" 

"There  is  nothing  to  joke  at,  at  a  time  like  this. 
Have  you  no  feelings  at  all?"  Mrs.  Thorp  sank  ex- 
hausted on  the  friendly  seat. 

"Oh  I  see.  That's  it,  is  it?  You're  a  bit  scared 
of  the  fires.  I  had  noticed  a  bit  of  smoke  about 
myself.      What  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 

"Oh,  Aunt  Catherine,  how  can  you?  We  have 
come  over  here  to  be  safe.  Jim  has  to  stay  at  the 
mines  and  we  were  all  alone." 

"Aren't  I  alone  too,  except  for  my  brother  who 
is  goodness  knows  where  about  the  place?" 

"But  there's  Reuben  and  Judith?" 
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"Both  gone." 

"Gone  where?" 

"Over  there." 

Miss  Clenning  pointed  over  to  where  the  seething 
masses  of  smoke  reached  the  sky. 

"What  have  they  gone  for?"  The  question  left 
both  Mrs.  Thorp  and  Constance's  lips  at  the  same 
time. 

"Reuben  to  help  fight  the  fires  and  Judith  to 
bring  young  Ted  and  Minnie  Smith  back  here." 

"Oh!"  was  all  Constance  said. 

"But  of  course  they  are  used  to  this  kind  of 
thing,"  sighed  Mrs.  Thorp. 

"Just  so!  But,  now  that  you  are  here,  you  had 
better  take  your  paraphernalia  inside,  if  you  have 
quite  decided  to  take  your  chance  here.  Go  quietly, 
for  there  are  two  infants  asleep  inside." 

It  was  a  very  weary  Constance  who  made  what 
arrangements  she  could  for  her  friend's  comfort. 
Aunt  Catherine  attended  to  her  duties  as  though 
no  guests  were  within  her  doors.  Lunch  was  spread 
but  no  one  sat  to  the  table,  Mrs.  Thorp  became 
greatly  unstrung  and  Constance's  time  was  well 
occupied  attending  to  her. 

Miss  Clenning  and  the  stolid  Martin  anxiously 
watched  the  signs  out  of  doors.  Mrs.  Smith  was 
exhausted  after  her  tiring  ride  and  rested  with  the 
two  children.  But  she  watched  for  the  return  of 
the  riders  across  that  open  space  on  the  hill  side, 
with  a  chilled  and  aching  heart.  After  all  these 
years  of  toil  would  their  home  go  at  last?  Trials 
and  losses  had  placed  many  furrows  on  the  weather- 
worn woman's  face;  her  hands  were  rough  and  hard 
as  any  man's.  Would  her  children  come  to  her 
safely  through  that  inferno  of  smoke  and  burning 
trees?  And  what  of  her  man,  fighting  the  flames 
to  save  their  home?  She  breathed  a  prayer  for 
their  safety. 

Meanwhile  Judith  and  Reuben  made  their  way 
with  all  possible  haste  through  the  scrub  towards 
the  endangered  homestead. 
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''Do  you  feel  fit  for  your  task,  Judy?  You're 
a  game  one,  you  know." 

"It's  rather  late  in  the  day  to  ask  me  that,  now 
you  have  got  me  this  far." 

' '  Well,  here  are  the  youngsters  at  the  gate.  Jove ! 
That  fire  has  made  some  headway.  I'U  have  to 
stay  and  give  them  a  hand.  There  are  only  a  couple 
of  men  here,  and  by  the  look  of  things  it  will  be 
a  close  shave  if  the  home  and  haystacks  can  be 
saved.  But  if  you  don't  think  you  can  do  it,  say 
the  word  and  I'm  off  back  with  you.  Look  back 
where  we  came  and  tell  me  what  you  think." 

Judith  turned  and  eagerly  scanned  the  wood  behind 
them.  It  did  not  look  inviting.  Great  volumes 
of  smoke  were  rolling  up  from  the  right,  the  heat 
was  intense  and  their  eyes  smarted  with  the  smoke. 
Before  them  she  saw  the  great  flames  licking  up  the 
scrub  and  running  to  the  tops  of  the  tall  gums  in 
twirling  tongues  of  flame.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall 
of  fire  she  saw  the  outline  of  the  fire-fighters,  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  save  the  fences.  The  fire  crackled 
and  roared  and  at  intervals  a  loud  crash  told  of 
some  falling  tree  or  limb.  A  flame  of  fire  burst 
out  in  some  trees  in  the  orchard  near  the  home  and 
made  the  chidren  scramble  down  from  the  gate  and 
run  towards  them.      This  decided  Judith, 

"Get  the  children  up  quick  and  I  will  go  at  once^ 
Minnie  in  front  and  Ted  behind.  That's  it.  Now 
for  the  blanket. 

"Ted,  you  will  only  be  able  to  peep  out,  but  never 
mind,  only  hold  on  tight  round  my  waist.  Minnie, 
you  lean  back  against  me  and  let  us  pin  the  blanket 
in  front  so  that  it  will  protect  us  all  from  the  fire." 

"What  a  head  you've  got!  To  think  of  riding 
astride,  Judy.  Don't  know  how  you  would  manage 
if  you  hadn't.       Sure  you  are  right,  now?" 

Judith  nodded,  and  urged  her  horse  to  take  the 
path  homeward. 

Reuben  joined  the  fire-fighters  and  worked  with 
tireless  energy.      The  flames  now  nearly  surrounded 
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the  farm-house.  Almost  they  had  given  up  heart 
when  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Regan, 
Eileen,  the  twins,  and  the  two  elder  boys,  strapping 
young  sons  of  the  bush.  Their  own  home  had  been 
so  surrounded  by  fire  that  they  had  no  hope  of  saving 
it,  so  had  placed  their  belongings  in  the  centre  of  the 
green  maize  patch  for  safety,  and  had  made  their 
way  here  to  save  their  lives  and  try  to  help  save  their 
neighbour's  home.  The  fires  had  come  upon  them 
so  suddenly  and  with  such  violence  that  they  could 
not  face  it.  Now  they  found  themselves  in  an 
almost  similar  position.  Faced  with  such  odds  and 
no  way  of  escape,  they  all  did  their  utmost  to  combat 
the  enemy. 

Now  here  and  now  there,  a  flying  bracken  fern 
or  a  piece  of  burning  bark  would  light  the  dry 
leaves  and  grass  and  thither  went  the  workers,  green 
boughs  and  wet  bags  being  used  to  thrash  out  the 
flames.  The  women  carried  cool  drinking  water 
to  the  men  and  soaked  the  bags  afresh.  Some  sparks 
fell  on  the  shingle  roof  of  an  out-building.  Theo- 
philus  saw  the  chance  to  display  his  climbing  abil- 
ities and  scrambled  up  the  side  of  the  building, 
Sebastian  handing  up  the  wet  bags  and  cans  of 
water. 

At  last  the  fury  of  the  fire  abated  and  the  ex- 
hausted fighters  took  time  to  rest  and  get  some 
refreshment. 

The  fire  was  working  its  way  to  the  right  and 
was  raging  across  the  track  that  Judith  had  passed 
along  an  hour  earlier.  Reuben  was  feeling  sorely 
anxious.  If  only  he  could  have  taken  the  other 
two  children  at  the  first  trip,  but  the  youngest  baby 
was  only  a  few  months  old  and  the  second  child  so 
young  that  he  too  had  to  be  carried,  while  the  third 
child,  Minnie,  was  also  too  young  to  ride  behind 
anyone.  So  there  had  been  nothing  else  for  it 
but  to  make  the  two  trips  and,  as  one  child  could 
not  remain  behind  by  itself,  it  had  fallen  to  Judith's 
lot  to  have  two. 
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Reuben  could  not  follow  Judith;  no  one  could  live 
in  that  blazing  scrub.  He  prayed  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul  that  his  sister  had  passed  safely  on  her 
way.  There  was  nothing  here  tliat  any  of  them 
could  do  but  to  see  that  the  place  did  not  catch  fire. 
The  grass  and  vegetation  of  all  kinds  around  the 
house  was  so  very  dry  by  the  heat  that  the  tiniest 
spark  instantly  caused  a  flame  that  spread  and 
spread,  gathering  in  strength  as  it  grew.  Then 
down  came  the  green  boughs  and  wet  bags  till  it 
was  beaten  out.  So  the  afternoon  wore  on  and  they 
sat   resting   in  the   shade. 

"Our  home  has  gone  this  time,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Mrs.  Regan. 

"We  have  been  spared  anything  like  this  before, 
but  we  are  all  safe,  praise  be  to  God !  What  a 
good  thought  it  was  of  the  boys  to  put  all  our  things 
in  the  maize.  We  will  at  least  have  something  to 
start  with," 

"How  about  your  stock?"  enquired  Reuben. 

"Turned  it  all  out  on  the  river  flats  this  morn- 
ing.     But  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

Reuben  was  putting  the  saddle  on  his  horse. 

"I'll  just  take  a  run  across  and  see  how  Judith 
got  on,"  he  replied. 

"Sure  and  you  will  do  no  such  thing,"  exclaimed 
the  alarmed  woman.  "Your  horse's  hoofs  would 
be  burnt  off  in  the  hot  ashes  and  trees  are  falling 
every  minute.    Here,  you  men,  stop  Mister  Reuben." 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  woman's  voice  but  went 
on  saddling  his  horse.  The  men  joined  their  argu- 
ments to  those  of  Mrs.  Regan,  but  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  them  all. 

"I  must  go  and  see  how  Judith  got  on,  I  can  pick 
my  way — so  long,"  and  he  put  his  horse  to  a  gallop, 
picking  his  way  through  the  still  smouldering  forest. 

When  Judith  had  left  her  brother  she  had  hurried 
on,  cheering  the  children  with  her  talk  and  even 
getting  them  to  sing  with  her,  with  their  eyes  closed 
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to  keep  their  minds  occupied  and  to  protect  their 
eyes  from  the  smoke  and  fumes  of  the  burning  forest. 
So  far  they  had  proceeded  in  safety,  but  looking 
ahead  she  saw  that  although  this  was  comparatively 
open  country  she  would  have  the  fire  around  her. 
Certainly  it  was  only  cotton  bush  and  bracken 
through  which  she  would  have  to  pass,  but  that  was 
bad  enough.  She  saw  the  flames  leaping  from  bush 
to  bush,  and  the  wind  brought  the  thick,  black, 
whirling  smoke  from  the  burning  green  wood  right 
into  her  face.  The  child  in  her  arms  cried  pitifully 
and  the  poor  girl  could  scarcely  see.  Her  eyes 
smarted  and  rained  tears  down  her  dust-covered 
cheeks,  which  she  was  unable  to  wipe  away. 

Judith  turned  her  horse's  head  and  cut  out  across 
the  paddock,  thinking  to  race  the  fire  and  make  the 
track  further  on.  Here  at  least  there  were  more 
open  spaces  and  the  bracken  ferns  were  not  so  high. 
She  liad  not  gone  far  when  her  heart  seemed  to  stand 
still  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  sensation  that  novelists  like  to 
describe  as  "a  person's  hair  rising  on  end." 

It  was  not  panic  or  helpless  fright.  Yet  she  felt 
that  her  mind  was  detached  from  this  shrinking  body 
of  hers,  and  as  a  person  apart  from  herself  she 
quickly  made  her  plans  It  was  not  only  of  herself 
she  thought,  it  was  of  the  two  children  and  the 
horse.  Had  she  been  alone  she  would  there  and 
then  have  let  the  animal  go  and  made  her  way  on 
foot.  But  there  were  the  two  children,  so  the  horse 
must  be  sacrificed  should  the  occasion  demand  it. 

The  fires  were  creeping  up  on  the  left  now  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  ride  through  a 
thickly  grown  patch  of  bracken  ferns  that  was 
already  burning.  To  turn  back  meant  death  and  to 
stay  where  she'  was  meant  safety  only  for  a  little 
while,  with  less  chance  of  escape.  She  summed  it 
all  up  in  a  moment  of  time. 

"Hold  fast  for  your  life,  Ted,"  she  cried,  pull- 
ing the  blanket  well  over  the  child  in  her  arms,  and 
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the  old  felt  hat  down  over  her  eyes.  "Now,  Double, 
old  boy!" 

She  called  to  her  horse  as  she  urged  him  forward. 
Instinct  told  the  creature  that  his  utmost  effort  was 
needed.  With  a  bound  he  sprang  forward,  fear 
lending  speed  to  his  strides. 

"Now  for  it!  Now  for  it!"  Judith  cried,  as  they 
neared  the  burning  bracken. 

The  full  force  of  the  fire  had  just  passed,  and  the 
ashes  burnt  the  horse's  hoofs  and  bracken  stalks,  red 
at  the  end,  burnt  his  sides  at  passing.  Now  they 
had  to  go  through  some  burning  bushes.  The 
blanket  near  Judith's  .shoulder  took  fire  and  smoul- 
dered. She  clasped  it  Mdth  her  hand  and  smothered 
the  red  glow.  A  fragment  of  burning  bark  or 
leaf  fell  against  her  cheek.  She  felt  the  smart,  yet 
did  not  heed  it  further.  The  poor  horse  was  grow- 
ing lame.  She  saw  that  its  mane,  lying  on  its 
neck  and  between  its  ears,  had  been  burnt  off. 

The  child  in  her  arms  still  cried  and  the  horse 
was  stumbling  as  it  dashed  on.  The  poor  brute 
snorted  and  shook  its  head  as  it  went.  Its  dazed 
rider  wondered  that  it  did  not  go  insane  with  the 
smoke  and  heat,  and  dash  off  without  her  control. 
With  increased  dismay  she  saw  that  a  sapling  was 
falling  across  the  path  and  was  alight  and  blazing 
right  along  the  trunk.  There  was  no  escape  from 
it,  so  'she  urged  her  horse  with  all  her  power ;  as 
the  tree  fell  she  felt  the  brute  hesitate  and  tremble 
under  her.      This  would  never  do. 

"Take  it,  Double;  take  it." 

The  frenzied  beast  hesitated,  snorted  and  tossed 
his  head  from  side  to  side.  Then,  seeming  to  know 
that  this  was  the  road  to  safety,  it  took  the  burning 
log  nobly.  This  was  the  last  of  their  trials,  for 
the  fire  was  behind  them  now.  Presently  she  drew 
rein  and  let  the  tired  horse  walk.  She  undid  the 
blanket  from  the  children. 

"Look  up,  kiddy-winks;  we  are  safe  now.  Hello 
there,  Ted.       Open  your  eyes,  the  smoke  is  not  so 
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bad  here,  and  just  look  over  there.  That  is  the 
place  where  your  Mother  is  waiting  for  you." 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  house  eager  hands 
lifted  the  little  ones  from  the  horse  and  helped 
Judith  to  dismount.  Miss  Clenning's  arms  were 
about  her  in  a  silent  embrace  and  one  glittering  tear 
rolled  down  her  wrinkled  cheek. 

"Come  along  and  rest,"  she  said. 

Everyone  seemed  to  be  speaking  at  once,  and  the 
exhausted  girl  was  led  indoors  to  lie  on  the  sofa 
in  the  cool  sitting-room,  first  demanding  that  instant 
care  should  be  given  to  the  noble  horse.  She  did 
not  know  how  long  she  lay  there  when  she  gradually 
became  aM'are  of  voices  on  the  verandah.  As  the 
words  bore  their  full  meaning  into  her  waking  con- 
sciousness she  became  aware  that  it  was  of  her  they 
spoke.  They  were  the  voices  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  her 
aunt,  both  relating  how  she  had  ridden  through  the 
fires  to  save  the  children.  Judith  idly  wondered 
who  it  was  they  spoke  to. 

"See  her  hat,"  Aunt  Catherine  was  saying,  "at 
least  it  is  the  hat  she  wore.  She  put  it  on  for 
safety.  If  she  had  not  done  so  it  would  have  been 
certain  her  hair  would  have  caught  fire.  See,  the 
holes  burnt  in  the  felt  from  the  sparks." 

Judith  heard  a  low-toned  response  which  was  taken 
up  by  Mrs.  Smith  as  she  lavishly  bestowed  abundant 
praise  on  her  children's  rescuer.  Judith  smiled 
to  herself,  and  feeling  very  much  rested  she  rose  to 
see  what  headway  the  fires  had  made  since.  Brush- 
ing her  hair  back  from  her  forehead,  she  turned 
quickly  at  the  sound  of  a"  familiar  footstep. 

"Jim!" 

The  name  left  her  lips  in  the  old  glad  way,  and 
for  one  lightning  flash  their  eyes  met.  The  flame 
of  love  and  admiration  that  shone  for  the  instant 
from  his  eyes  was  reflected  in  her  own.  All  the 
old  troubles  and  many  barriers  that  were  between 
them  were  as  nothing  in  that  moment  of  understand- 
ing.     Judith,  waking  from  her  sleep,  had  forgotten 
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all  the  obstacles  in  their  path.  She  held  her  breath 
for  joy.  His  face  shone  bright  with  love  and  she 
realised  he  was  advancing  towards  her.  Instantly 
her  eyes  lost  their  light  though  her  lips  strove  hard 
to  smile.  She  lent  for  support  against  the  old 
black-wood  bookcase  and  still  trying  to  smile  said, 
''Won't  you  sit  down?"  Her  voice,  even  to  her- 
self, sounded  harder  than  she  intended  it  should. 
Yet  she  was  afraid  when  she  saw  him  like  that — for 
was  there  not  Constance  and  her  ring  between  them  ? 
He  started  at  her  voice ;  then  only  did  he  seem  to 
remember.  Suddenly  he  knew  just  what  he  had 
done  and  what  he  was  doing  at  the  present  moment. 
He  looked  at  her  steadily,  breathing  heavily;  then 
turned  and  strode  out  of  the  room  to  the  verandah 
again. 

"You  are  not  going  yet,  are  you?"  asked  Miss 
Clenning. 

*'0h,  yes;  you  see  I  htive  to  be  back  at  the  mines," 

''But  I  thought  you  said  that  you  need  not  go 
back  till  after  tea.  You  haven't  seen  your  Mother 
yet,  or  Constance." 

"Tell  them  I  can't  stay,  I  have  forgotten  to  give 
the  men  an  order,  and  must  go  at  once," 

He  was  out  of  earshot  before  Miss  Clenning  could 
reply.  Wondering,  she  made  her  way  indoors  to 
deliver  the  message.  She  heard  Judith  going  to  her 
room.  She  pondered  on  Jim's  strange  behaviour 
and  her  surmise  was  not  wide  of  the  mark.  She 
found  Mrs,  Thorp  lying  down  in  Constance's  room 
in  a  very  peevish  mood. 

"Where  is  Constance?  I  have  a  message  for  you 
both.  Jim  was  here  a  moment  ago,  but  could  not 
stay.  He  had  been  over  at  '  The  Willows, '  and  found 
that  you  had  come  over  here,  but  as  he  had  forgotten 
to  tell  the  men  something  he  had  to  hurry  back." 

"Did  he  see  Constance?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,  but  here  she  comes  and  she 
can  tell  us." 
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' '  Jim  has  been  here  and  left  in  a  hurry.  Did  you 
know,  Constance?"  askfd  Mrs.  Thorp. 

"No,  I  did  not  know.    Has  he  really  gone  again?" 

''Yes." 

"And  left  no  message  for  me?" 

"Only  to  say  that  he  had  to  go  back  again." 

' '  Are  you  sure,  aunt,  that  that  was  all  he  said  ? ' ' 

Constance  had  an  idea  that  her  aunt  was  purposely 
holding  back  part  of  the  message. 

"Well,"  that  good  lady  replied,  "he  never  said 
anything  more  to  me,  but  perhags  Judith  knows  more 
than  I  do,  for  he  went  in  to  see  her,"  and  with  this 
parting  shot  she  left  them  together. 

Now  Constance  was  cross,  really  indignantly 
cross.  She  would  not  dream  of  asking  Judith,  and 
Jim's  behaviour  was  past  all  understanding.  She 
twirled  the  ring  on  her  finger  and  angrily  gazed  out 
of  the  window  at  the  smoke-clad  orchard  and  garden. 
Mrs.  Thorp  was  angry  too,  with  Jim  and  with  Con- 
stance and  with  that  heartless  woman,  Kate  Clen- 
ning.  How  could  Constance  have  so  little  influence 
over  Jim  as  all  that?  Why  did  she  not  hold  him 
now  that  she  was  really  engaged  to  him  ?  She  spoke 
her  mind  quite  fully  on  the  subject  to  the  harassed 
girl  at  the  window. 

"He  saw  Judith,  then  why  didn't  he  see  you?  A 
nice  way  to  get  a  message  from  your  lover !  Why 
haven't  you  let  him  understand  that  you  are  not  a 
person  to  be  slighted  this  way?"  But  the  girl 
never  replied  and  the  elder  woman  continued.  ' '  And 
not  to  see  me,  either !  One  would  think  that  I  was 
not  his  mother  at  all;  for  all  he  cares,  I  might  be 
dead  and  buried.  He  thinks  more  of  the  mine  than 
he  does  of  me  or  you  either.  A  poor  kind  of  sweet- 
heart you  must  make  to  give  any  young  man  a 
chance  to  slight  vou  like  this.  Now  when  I  was  a 
girl "\ 

"Oh,  do  stop,  Mrs.  Thorp;  I'm  not  to  blame  for 
the  way  Jim  has  treated  me.  I  feel  just  as  bad 
as  you    do — ^worse  in  fact — and    I    just    won't    be 
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spoken  to  like  this."  Constance  left  the  window 
and  impatiently  flung  herself  into  a  chair. 

"You  ungrateful  child,  to  speak  to  me  like  that! 
Where  is  your  consideration  for  me?  Haven't  I 
enough  to  put  up  with  a  day  like  this,  without  your 
speaking  like  that?  Don't  you  know  that  my  head 
is  splitting,  and  yet  you  go  flouncing  about  the 
room  ? ' ' 

Constance  saw  her  companion  was  verging  on  a  fit 
of  nerves,  and  knew  by  experience  that,  for  her  own 
peace  of  mind,  she  must  put  aside  her  present 
worries  and  soothe  the  fretful  woman, 

"They  say  that  we  can  go  home  soon,  Mrs.  Thorp, 
for  all  dangers  from  the  fires  are  gone." 

' '  If  that 's  the  case  why  did  Jim  go  back  to  the 
mines  ? ' ' 

"He  forgot  something,  you  know,  but  he  will  be 
back  sometime  this  evening  for  sure." 

"Well,  tell  Martin  just  to  take  a  few  things  back 
with  us  this  time,  my  basket  and  silk  coat,  and  we 
will  go  at  once." 

Constance  did  so,  and  told  her  aunt  that  they 
were  going. 

"Very  good.  I  had  just  asked  your  uncle  if  he 
would  help  you  back  home  again,  for  the  Smiths 
stay  here  to-night  and  your  time  at  'The  Willows' 
is  not  up  yet,  you  know." 

Constance's  cheeks  flamed  at  her  aunt's  words. 
She  had  hated  coming  back,  but  was  compelled  to 
do  so  on  Mrs.  Thorp's  account,  for  she  would  almost 
sooner  have  been  roasted  alive  than  come  back  the 
way  she  had.  She  was  filled  with  anger  towards 
Jim  and  annoyed  with  Mrs.  Thorp  for  bringing  her 
here,  so  that  it  was  anything  but  a  cheerful  party 
that  made  its  way  back  to  "The  Willows"  that 
evening.  Jim's  home-coming  was  also  anything  but 
happy.  His  mother  scolded  and  fretted  in  turn 
and  Constance  was  pouting  and  injured,  for  which 
Jim  somehow  felt  relieved,  inwardly  despising  him- 
self the  while.       On  the  morrow  things  were  much 
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the  same,  and  for  days  this  went  on,  Constance 
more  chagrined  and  dissatisfied  than  any  of  them. 
One  day  Jim  brought  home  the  news  that  he  had 
been  offered  a  good  position  at  Broken  Hill.  A  few 
days  later  he  had  decided  to  accept  the  offer,  had 
sent  in  his  resignation  at  the  mines  and  made  known 
his  plans  to  go  alone  first,  to  find  a  suitable  home 
for  his  mother  and  Constance.  Mrs.  Thorp  wished 
him  to  marry  before  he  went  and  take  them  with 
him,  but  this  he  would  not  do.  Constance  found  it 
best  to  .have  very  little  to  say  in  the  matter  and  was 
bored  almost  beyond  endurance  with  the  continual 
strain  of  humouring  Mrs.  Thorp.  Jim,  too,  was 
anything  but  re-assuring.  He  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent Jim  to  the  one  of  her  many-hued  dreams  of 
him.  She  daren't  go  back  to  ''Clendale."  The 
week  was  up  long  ago,  but  she  had  had  no  word 
from  her  aunt,  and  deemed  it  best  to  stay  where  she 
was. 


CHAPTER  V. 
A  MOTHER'S  SONG. 

"Within  the  hushed  throne-room  of  life 

Spent  I  shall  lie  and  still, 
Whilst   thou   thy   small   indignant   breast, 

Oh,  little  soul  shall  till 
With  breath  of  strange  mortality, 

And  sent  thy  homeless  cry, 
A-groping  for  thy  mother's  heart, 

Where  spent  and  still  I  lie. 

"Oh,  if  God  entering  should  leave 

That   august   door  ajar, 
And  let  the  wind  that  stirs  his  robe. 

Chill  blowing  from  afar. 
Puff  out  my  spirit  like  a  flame 

That  dieth  in  a  night, 
God  shield  thee  with  his  hollowed  hand. 

Oh,  little,  little  light. 

In  the  meantime  affairs  at  Clendale  had  settled 
back  into  their  accustomed  places.  The  Smith 
family  had  returned  to  their  own  home  which  had 
been  saved  from  the  flames.  The  Regans  were 
amazed  to  find  that  their  home  still  stood,  while 
the  furniture  that  they  had  placed  in  the  green 
maize  was  nothing  but  a  charred  heap.  Of  the 
maize  nothing  remained  to  show  that  it  had  ever 
existed.  The  fire  had  been  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
the  house  yet,  wonder  of  wonders,  it  had  not  taken 
fire.  So  the  neighbours  all  helped  to  replace  the 
lost  articles,  and  they  too  were  falling  into  the  old 
ways  again.  A  heavy  thunderstorm  had  been  the 
final  ending  of  the  fires,  so  that  danger  was  now 
past  till  the  following  year. 

Just  at  this  time  many  messages  were  passing 
between  Judith  and  her  sister.  Often  of  an  even- 
ing she  and  Reuben  rode  across  to  Deep  vale,  and 
this  Sunday  the  Rev.  Farrell  drove  over  without  his 
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wife,  and  took  Judith  back  with  him.  Judith  was 
doubly  anxious  to  get  ro  her  sister's  side  and  some- 
how her  brother-in-law  got  on  her  nerves  in  that 
long-seeming  drive.  To  her  it  seemed  that  he  was 
continuously  saying: — ''I  do  not  allow  this,"  or 
"I  could  not  permit  that,"  and  "I  grieve  to  hear," 
or  else  it  was  something  about  the  godless  ways  of 
some  member  of  his  congregation,  till  at  length 
Judith  unconsciously  exclaimed: — "Thank  goodness, 
I'm  a  downright  heathen  myself." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  enquired  her  companion. 

"I  was  just  saying  that  the  horse  seemed  to  be 
taking  his  time  this  afternoon,"  she  replied. 

At  last  they  reached  the  gates  of  the  minister's 
home.  While  the  horse  was  being  unharnessed 
Judith  lifted  the  cover  of  the  buggy  and  took  out 
numerous  small  parcels.  She  nodded  to  the  small 
child  who  called  herself  the  maid,  and  made  her  way 
into  the  house.  Pell-mell  the  bundles  were  dropped 
on  the  kitchen  table  and  she  hurried  to  find  Annie. 

"Dear  love,"  she  murmured,  as  she  tenderly 
clasped  her  sister  to  lier.  She  found  no  other 
words  to  say,  but  gently  stroked  her  cheek  and  led 
her  to  an  easy  chair.  "Sweetheart,  are  you  well? 
Is  everything  all  right?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  dear,  but  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come,"  and  this  fair  blossom  of  womanhood  leaned 
languidly  back  in  the  chair.  Judith  saw  her  own 
brown  hands  and  straight  fingers  beside  her  sister's 
frail  white  ones.  She  looked  anxiously  at  the  pale 
drawn  face  and  fear  gripped  her  heart. 

"Lovely  one,  you  are  not  too  well,  are  you?" 

"No,  dear,  and  I  think  Edward  had  better  go 
now  for  the  nurse.  Tell  him  before  he  lets  the  horse 
go." 

Judith  flew  out  to  the  yard  again.  "Edward," 
she  called,  "don't  let  Nap  go," 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"Annie  wants  you  to  go  for  the  nurse  now." 

"Are  you  sure?  You  know  she  was  not  to  come 
till  Wednesday.      That  is  three  whole  days." 
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"Yes,  I  know,  but  Annie  wants  you  to  go  now." 

"I  think  I  had  better  go  and  talk  with  her." 

' '  No,  no, ' '  cried  Judith,  as  she  blocked  his  way, 
"you  must  go  at  once.  Here  quick,  help  me  put  in 
the  horse  again,"  and  before  he  realised  what  he 
was  doing,  he  was  driving  out  of  the  gate  again. 

Judith  returned  indoors,  and  after  seeing  her 
sister  came  to  the  diminutive  maid  who  was  sorting 
out  the  packages  in  the  kitchen  and  told  her  to 
make  all  haste  to  a  neighour's  house  near  by  and 
tell  her  to  come  at  once.  As  the  child  left  the 
room,  Judith  stood  and  rung  her  hands  in  an  agony 
of  dread.  Alone  in  the  house,  what  could  she  do? 
Putting  all  her  fears  aside  she  put  more  wood  on 
the  kitchen  fire  and  returned  to  Annie.  The  small 
maid  soon  returned  with  the  neighbour  and  together 
they  held  a  hurried  consultation.  Then  the  child 
was  hurried  out  again  with  a  message  to  the  doctor, 
only  to  return  to  say  that  he  was  out,  but  a  mes- 
senger had  been  sent  Ojfter  him.  All  this  time 
Judith  stood  by  her  sister  doing  what  she  could  for 
her,  and  enduring  untold  agonies  herself  for  her 
inability  to  give  her  sister  aid.  She  left  Annie 
lying  ill  and  spent,  and  took  the  distressed  neighbour 
by  the  arm.  When  out  of  hearing  of  the  sufferer 
she   turned   to   the   woman   almost   fiercely. 

"Can't  you  do  something  for  her?  You  have  had 
children  of  your  own.  Surely  you  know  what  to 
do!" 

But  the  woman  only  wruiig  her  hands  and  declared 
that  she  knew  nothing  at  all.  Judith  almost  beside 
herself  went  to  her  sister's  side  again,  while  the 
almost  equally  distracted  woman  went  to  the  kitchen 
and  sent  a  hurried  message  to  a  friend.  Judith 
lost  count  of  time  as  she  watched  over  her  sister. 
From  her  inmost  heart  poured  out  the  most  earnest 
prayer  of  her  life.  Ages  seemed  to  pass  till  she 
heard  the  doctor's  step  and  voice.  Was  ever  man 
more  welcome? 

* '  Little  Judith  again ! "  he  said,  as  he  camp  into 
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the  room.  "Now,  Mrs.  Young,  I  want  your  help, 
and  Judith  can  see  if  the  nurse  is  coming. ' ' 

Judith  went  outside  and  stood  listening  for  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels,  but  all  was  still.  She 
heard  voices  approaching.  It  was  some  more  neigh- 
bours come  to  offer  their  help.  They  spoke  to  her  and 
she  pointed  indoors.  They  gathered  together  in  the 
kitchen,  waiting.  Judith  joined  them  and  en- 
deavoured to  busy  herself  about  the  place.  It 
might  have  been  twenty  minutes  when  the  doctor 
appeared  at  the  door. 

"Now,  who  have  we  got  here?"  he  asked.  "Mrs. 
Young  finds  her  nerve  is  not  strong  enough,  and 
I  want  someone  to  help  me."  Mrs.  Young  had 
sunk,  ghastly  white,  into  a  chair.  No  one  offered 
and  the  doctor  said,  "Quick  now,  there's  no  time 
to  be  lost.  What  about  you,  Mrs.  Shaw?"  but  the 
woman  addressed  shrank  back. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't,"  she  said. 

Judith  was  afraid  to  raise  her  eyes.  She  knew 
that  the  doctor  was  looking  at  her. 

"Judith,  girl,  are  you  brave  enough?" 

The  girl's  heart  grew  sick,  but  she  dropped  the 
dish  she  held  and  nodded  assent.  Judith  remem- 
bered a  time  once  before  when  she  had  reasoned 
and  acted  as  one  apart  from  herself.  Through  all 
that  terrible  time  she  moved  as  another  person. 
Following  the  doctor's  direction  and  ordering  the 
women  to  supply  their  wants.  She  kept  up  well 
till  the  nurse  came,  and  then  all  her  strength  seemed 
to  leave  her. 

She  felt  very  sorry  for  Edward  Farrell,  who, 
like  a  troubled  ghost,  wandered  from  room  to  room. 
She  knew  that  the  doctor  had  been  speaking  to  him 
and  had  taken  him  into  the  room!  Then  the  doctor 
came  to  her  and  taking  her  by  the  arm  said,  "Come, 
be  brave,  Judith.  She  is  leaving  us  and,  if  you 
break  down,  it  will  only  trouble  her." 

It  was  little  any  of  them  could  do  but  wait  and 
watch   those   feeble  breaths   becoming   fainter  until 
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they  ceased  altogether.  The  bereaved  husband  tried 
hard  to  pray,  but  his  voice  was  choked  with  sobs. 

Judith  never  could  clearly  recall  all  that  followed. 
Days  and  nights  seemed  merged  into  one  troubled 
dream,  till  she  woke  to  realise  that  her  one  dear 
sister  had  left  her  side — that  for  this  life  she  must 
learn  to  walk  alone.  Her  heart  cried  out  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  thought  that  Death  could  so  far 
divide  them.  Surely  such  love  as  theirs  had  been 
could  reach  beyond  the  confines  of  .their  bodies? 
Surely  some  message,  some  subtle  sign,  would  come 
to  her  to  show  her  that  her  dear  one  still  lived  and 
loved  ? 

At  last  her  thoughts  had  to  turn  to  her  duties 
at  home.  She  was  sorry  to  leave  Edward  Farrell, 
but  the  nurse  had  taken  over,  the  household  and 
the  care  of  the  infant  son  for  him.  This  small 
atom  of  humanity  held  no  place  in  her  affections, 
for  had  he  not  been  the  means  of  her  losing  her 
sister?  Now  she  must  return  home  again.  She 
refused  the  offer  to  be  driven  home,  saying  she  would 
sooner  walk.  She  never  so  much  as  looked  at  the 
sleeping  baby  when  she  went,  but  took  her  wa^^ 
out  of  the  gate  and  down  the  road. 

Little  by  little  she  was  realising  the  full  significance 
of  her  sorrow.  To  lose  Annie — and  that  way  too 
— if  only  she  had  known  a  little  more  what  to  do. 
She  had  heard  someone  say  that  if  help  had  come 
sooner  all  would  have  been  well.  She  spared  her- 
self not  at  all  in  the  thought  that  she  might  have 
done  more.  It  was  nothing  to  her  that  she  had  been 
praised  for  what  she  had  done.  She  knew  that  she 
should  have  done  more.       Ignorance  was  no  excuse. 

So  she  walked  on,  trying  to  take  some  solace  from 
the  soft  evening  air.  It  had  been  raining,  and 
after  the  fires  the  earth  had  a  soft,  alluring  smell. 
She  was  disturbed  from  her  reverie  by  approaching 
buggy-wheels,  and  on  looking  back  saw  that  it  was 
the  doctor.  He  waved  his  whip  to  her  and  hurried 
the  pony  on.  Drawing  rein  beside  her  he  moved 
the  rug  and  asked  her  to  step  up. 
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"I  was    going  to  walk    home,    thank    you,"    she 
replied. 

"So  I  guessed,  but  I  am  going  that  way  and  you 
will  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  not  come  with  me. 
Then  Judith  sat  up  beside  him. 
"Now.  tell  me,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when 
you  get  back  home?" 

"Just  the  same  old  things  that  ever  I  did,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Oh,  but  you  know  that  you  can't  go  on  for 
ever,  and  what  is  this  I  hear  about  Reuben  and  Miss 
Randell?  Haven't  you  ever  thought  that  he  may 
want  to  bring  her  home  as  his  bride  one  of  these 
days?  Then  what  would  you  do?" 
"I  haven't  thought  of  that." 
"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  young  Therwin  had 
the  good  sense  to  put  off  his  wedding  indefinitely. 
His  going  away  is  just  the  right  thing  for  him." 

"His  going  away!  Who  said  he  was  going 
away?" 

"His  mother  was  telling  me  all  about  it.      Didn't 
you  know  that  he  had  gone  to  Broken  Hill  ? ' ' 
"No." 

The  doctor  watched  the  girl  keenly.  He  knew 
pretty  well  how  matters  stood  here  and  had  long 
endeavoured  to  find  some  way  to  help  her. 

"He's  young  yet  and  has  not  seen  very  much  of 
the  world.  To  knock  about  a  bit  is  the  very  best  thing 
for  him.  He  has  been  tied  too  much  to  that 
remarkable  woman's  apron  strings,  and  of  course 
she  chose  the  young  lady  for  him.  Take  notice  if 
I  am  not  right  in  saying  that  wedding  will  never 
come  off." 

To  all  this  Judith  made  no  reply,  and  they  drove 
on  in  silence  for  some  time. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  of  going  to  Melbourne  to 
do  anything  for  yourself,  Judith?" 

"What  could  I  do?    No  one  jn  a  city  wants  any- 
one to  make  bread  or  jam  or  butter,  or  prune  their 
fruit  trees,  and  that's  about  all  I  can  do." 
"What  about  nursing?" 
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"Nursing?" 

"Yes,  why  not?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  at  all." 

"But  you  could  learn." 

"I  don't  see  how." 

"Would  you  like  it?" 

"I  had  never  thought  of  it  before.  Yes,  I  would, 
if  only  I  was  not  too  ignorant  to  make  a  success  of 
it." 

"Don't  underrate  your  abilities,  little  girl.  You 
have  that  which  all  the  training  and  education  in 
the  world  would  not  give  some  people." 

Judith  laughed.       "Wliatever  can  it  be?" 

"Courage  and  patience,"  was  the  doctor's  reply. 

"That's  only  the  Avay  I  have  been  brought  up,  I 
suppose." 

"Were  you  brought  up  to  ride  through  burning 
scrub  to  save  children  or  to  stand  by  and  see  your 
only  sister  suffer,  while  you  held  your  grief  in 
check?  Were  you  brought  up  to  hold  and  hide 
your  own  sorrow  and  see  to  the  comfort  of  others? 
Eh?      What  have  you  to  say  to  all  that?" 

"It  was  only  what  anyone  would  do.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done." 

"No,  of  course  not,  not  for  you,  but  other  people 
may  not  have  done  the  same." 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  is  just  my  nature  and  of 
course  I  am  hardly  responsible  for  that." 

Now  the  doctor  laughed.  "But  to  get  back  to 
the  point,  how  about  this  nursing  business?  When 
could  you  be  ready  to  go  to  town?" 

"Oh,  but  I  could  not  really  go,  doctor." 

"Why  not?" 

"There's  too  much  to  be  done  at  home." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  that  Reuben  wants  to  take 
home  his  bride  and  because  he  thinks  there  is  no 
other  place  for  you  he  never  says  anything  about 
it.       Don't  be  selfish,  young  woman." 

"I  had  never  thought  of  it  that  way,  but  if  that 
is  the  case  I  could  go  easilv." 

{' 
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"Well,  think  it  all  out  and  let  me  know,  in  a 
week's  time,  when  you  will  be  ready." 

"But,  doctor,  I  don't  in  the  least  know  how  to 
go  about  it,  and  it  is  years  since  I  was  in  Mel- 
bourne. ' ' 

"Don't  worry;  leave  all  that  to  me.  I'll  get  some- 
one to  find  you  a  place  and  have  friends  all  ready 
made,  waiting  to  take  care  of  you.  Now  I  am  due 
to  go  straight  on,  but  it  will  only  be  a  short  walk 
home  for  you  from  here.  So  think  it  well  over 
and  come  and  see  me  this  day  week,"  and  with  a 
warm  handclasp  the  doctor  went  on. 

So  it  was  that  Judith  thought  more  and  more  of 
the  good  doctor's  project  and,  when  she  mentioned 
it  to  Reuben,  she  was  not  slow  to  see  his  look  of 
pleasure.  Her  father,  too,  was  pleased,  and  said 
he  would  go  and  see  the  doctor  himself.  Her  aunt 
was  swayed  between  two  emotions,  her  pleasure  in 
knowing  the  girl  was  to  have  a  chance  and  her  grief 
at  losing  her  from  the  old  home.  Eventually  it  was 
arranged  that  in  four  months  time  Reuben  was  to 
be  married  quietly  and  Judith  was  to  take  up  her 
duties  as  a  nurse. 

She  had  learned  that  Jim  had  come  to  say  "good- 
bye" to  her,  not  knowing  that  she  was  away,  and 
had  no  time  to  go  and  see  her  where  she  was.  So 
those  moments  the  day  of  the  fire  were  to  be  their 
last  together,  for  when  he  was  settled  at  his  new 
work  Constance  and  his  mother  were  to  go  to  him — 
Constance  as  his  bride — and  so  the  doctor's  timely 
suggestion  came  at  the  right  moment.  ,  The  loss  of 
her  much-loved  sister  was  hard  enough  to  bear  with- 
out this  other. 

On  the  eve  of  her  departure  from  the  old  home 
Judith  and  Miss  Clenning  had  a  long  talk. 

"I  wonder  what  can  be  the  use  of  all  this  trouble, 
aunt?  I  am  sure  the  Almighty  would  never  punish 
anyone  without  they  deserved  it.  I  wonder  what 
it  is  about  me  that  needs  so  much  to  right  it?" 

"Oh  child,  don't.  I  am  sure  the  world  would  be 
much  better  off  if  there  were  more  like  you  in  it." 
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"Dear  aunt,  that  is  just  your  generous  way  of 
thinking  of  me.  First  there  was  Mother,  then  Con- 
stance and  Jim  (for  I  know  that  you  know  all  about 
that)  and  then — oh,  how  can  I  say  the  word?  It 
was  terrible,  terrible.  She  was  half  of  my  life,  and 
to  see  her  suffer  and  die.  If  I  had  known  more  I 
might  have  saved  her." 

"Don't,  don't,  child.  Why,  you  did  more  than 
any  of  them  there.  You  must  not  blame  yourself 
so." 

"That's  just  it,  aunt.  I  didn't  do  enough.  I 
never  knew  how  little  I  did  know,  or  I  should  have 
seen  that  proper  help  was  there  all  the  time." 

"What  nonsense !  As  if  her  husband  was  not  the 
one  to  see  to  that  kind  of  thing." 

"That  does  not  count,  for  you  know  he  never 
seems  to  understand  such  things  and  I  should  have 
seen  to  it  earlier." 

"Here,  I  positively  will  not  listen  to  another  word 
like  that.  Strap  up  that  basket  quick  and  get  to 
bed,  and  I  will  bring  you  a  cup  of  hot  milk,"  and 
the  kindly  soul  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Another  few  days  and  Judith's  old  haunts  knew 
her  no  more.  A  new  mistress  took  up  the  reins 
of  the  household  and  Judith's  old  dairy  was  a  thing 
of  the  past,  for  a  steam  separator  and  milking 
machines  were  installed.  The  bride's  father  had 
doubled  the  young  couple's  dairy  herd,  and  it  was  a 
happy  and  busy  Reuben  that  tended  his  farm,  Mr. 
Clenning  still  caring  for  the  orchard.  Mrs.  Thorp 
and  Constance  still  lived  at  "The  Willows."  Con- 
stance, poor  disillusioned  girl,  found  that  all  that 
glitters  is  not  gold.  For  week  after  week  of  Mrs. 
Thorp's  company  was  telling  on  her,  and  often  her 
pillow  was  well  damp  with  tears  ere  she  fell  asleep. 
Mrs.  Thorp,  on  her  part,  found  the  girl  growing 
tiresome  and.  she  fretted  more  to  be  again  with  her 
son.  But  we  will  leave  them  to  follow  Judith  in 
her  new  path  of  life. 


BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  I. 

NEW  FRIENDS. 

"Oh!  the  compensating  springs!       Oh,  the  balance-wheels  of 
life 
Hidden  away  in  the  workings,  under  the  seeming  strife, 
Slowing  the  fret  and  the  friction,  weighing  the  whirl  and 

the  force, 
Evolving  the  truest  power  from  each  unconscious  source. 

' '  The  easy  path  in  the  lowlands  has  little  of  great  or  new, 
But  a  toilsome  ascent  leads  on  to  a  wide  and  glorious  view, 
Peopled  and   warm    is    the    valley,    lonely    and   chill    is   the 

height, 
But  the  peak  that  is  nearest  the  storm-cloud  is  nearer  the 
stars  of  light. 

Many  emotions  passed  through  Judith's  brain  as 
the  train  sped  on,  every  moment  bringing  her  nearer 
the  city.  She  wondered  if  she  looked  so  very  coun- 
trified, if  people  would  pick  her  out  as  one  of  "the 
Waybacks."  She  watched  every  young  woman  she 
saw  and  made  a  special  study  of  the  way  she  dressed. 
She  had  felt  uneasy  and  conscious  of  many  short 
comings  as  she  left  home,  but  after  passing  many 
stations,  and  noting  with  a  careful  eye  many  little 
idiosyncrasies  in  the  way  of  dress,  she  felt  more 
reassured,  for  in  all  that  journey  she  saw  only  one 
or  two  whose  idea  of  frocking  she  would  care  to 
imitate.  Certainly  there  were  many  smart  and  up- 
to-date  purveyors  of  the  latest  modes,  but  the  ridicu- 
lously tight  skirts  and  exaggerated  forms  of  head 
dress  did  not  appeal  to  her  except  in  the  way  of  a 
joke.  She  knew  that  her  plain  dark  tweed  coat 
and  skirt,  simple  white  blouse,  and  her  panama  hat 
would  stand  their  own  against  anyone.     By  all  this 
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it  will  be  seen  that  Judith  did  not  lack  that  very- 
feminine  trait  of  deep  interest  in  her  appearance. 

Passing  through  Richmond  she  was  a  very  much 
interested  spectator  of  all  the  scenes  before  her. 
Gazing  out  of  the  window  over  the  expanse  of  house- 
tops she  marvelled  how  so  many  people  could  live 
in  such  a  crowded  area,  and  the  pathetic  view  given 
travellers  by  train  of  the  small  illkept  houses  and 
yards  filled  her  with  pity.  After  all,  if  she  was 
clumsy  and  ignorant  in  the  ways  of  city  life,  and 
whatever  hard  tasks  and  disappointing  experiences 
might  lie  before  her,  she  had  had  at  least  a  vision  of 
beauty  to  dwell  on  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 

ffow  sorry  she  felt  for  these  people  who  had  never 
seen  the  sun  rise  over  the  hilltops,  or  watched  the 
storm  approaching,  swaying  the  trees  and  advancing 
from  one  hilltop  to  another,  or  heard  native  wild 
birds  singing  or  galloped  along  those  dear,  ill-made, 
broken  roads.  What  would  a  thi^nderstorm  be  like 
in  a  city,  she  Avondered.  Why,  the  very  rain  would 
be  polluted  with  smoke  and  dust  even  before  it  fell. 
There  would  not  be  the  danger  as  in  a  forest,  noth- 
ing like  that  terrible  storm  of  long  ago.  Terrible  it 
was,  yet  grand  too,  the  magnificence  of  the  thing 
made  up  for  its  danger. 

Leaving  Richmond  behind  she  saw  the  taller  build- 
ings of  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  recalled  with  a 
smile  the  dismay  with  which  she  had  made  her  first 
acquaintance  with  these  tall  buildings  and  crowded 
streets.  She  was  a  child  of  eight  or  thereabouts  the 
first  time  she  had  come.  She  had  felt  sure  the 
houses  would  fall  on  her,  and  the  ends  of  the  streets, 
narrowing  in  the  distance,  close  in  and  suffocate  her. 
She  had  felt  herself  lost  from  the  time  when  she  had 
first  stepped  out  of  the  train  till  she  got  into  it 
again  for  home.  Of  course  she  had  been  several 
times  since  then  and  now  felt  full  of  interest  and 
keen  on  her  new  adventure. 

She  knew  that  she  was  to  be  met  at  Flinders- 
street    by  friends  of  the  doctor  with  whom  she  was 
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to  live.  She  had  never  seen  them,  but  from  the 
verbal  description  felt  sure  that  she  should  recognise 
them.  The  bustle  on  the  platform  was  very  con- 
fusing and  she  saw  that  in  such  a  crowd  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  anyone,  so  she  made  her  way 
to  the  guard's  van  to  find  her  luggage.  She  saw 
her  tin  trunk  and  dress  basket  placed  side  by  side 
on  the  platform,  and  there,  standing  by  it  were  the 
two  ladies  she  was  expecting  to  see.  They  were 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  one  who  should  claim  the 
luggage. 

Judith  saw  them  and  smiled,  and  loved  them  on 
sight.  She  had  expected  to  feel  towards  them  quite 
differently  from  what  she  did.  She  had  felt  that 
she  would  appear  awkward  and  ill-at-ease  before  two 
such  learned  and  much  travelled  people.  Instead 
of  that  she  felt  that  she  had  met  old-time  friends. 
Those  dear,  sweet  faces,  queer  old-fashioned  hats 
and,  oh  joy!  full  long  skirts!  How  she  felt  she 
would  love  them  and  they  had  seen  her  smile  and 
ran  to  her,  both  embracing  her  at  the  one  time. 

Her  admiration  of  the  beautiful  St.  Kilda  Road 
knew  no  bounds  The  tram  stopped  and  her  friends 
escorted  her  to  her  new  home.  The  house  was  a 
two-storey  one,  old-fashioned  grey  stone,  with  bal- 
conies and  verandahs  all  under  the  one  roof.  It 
stood  on  a  corner,  and  Judith's  bedroom  looked 
right  over  the  street  at  the  side.  There  was  only 
a  narrow  strip  of  garden,  and  as  she  leaned  from 
her  balcony  rail  she  looked  down  on  the  heads  of  the 
people  passing  below.  She  had  never  slept  in  an 
upstairs  room  before. 

She  was  tired  and  ex^erything  seemed  so  strange 
and  new  that  she  found  her  head  aching  and  was 
deeply  grateful  when  the  two  little  ladies  brought 
up  her  tea,  telling  her  a  warm  bath  was  ready  for 
her,  after  which  she  must  go  straight  to  bed.  As 
she  brushed  away  at  her  long  hair  that  night  (the 
plait  had  for  some  time  now  been  coiled  around  her 
shapely  head),  she  could  not  but  feel  a  little  home- 
sick and  a  tear  glistened  on  her  cheek.      She  walked 
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the  room  in  her  long,  white  nightdress,  her  hair- 
brush in  her  hand,  looking  at  all  the  unfamiliar 
objects  on  walls  and  table,  when  her  eye  was  caught 
by  a  printed  verse  in  a  frame  near  her  bed.  She 
walked   close   to   investigate   and   this   is  what  she 

read : — 

TO  YOU. 

"Sleep  sweetly  in  this  quiet  room, 
Oh  thou,  who  e'er  thou  art. 
And  let  no  mournful  yesterday- 
Disturb  thy  peaceful  heart. 

"Nor  let  to-morrow  mar  thy   rest 
With  dreams  of  coming  ill. 
Thy  Maker  is  thy  changeless  friend. 
His  love  surrounds  thee  still. 

"Forget  thyself  and  all  the  world. 
Put  out  each  glaring  light, 
The    stars   are   watching   overhead, 
Sleep   sweetly  then — good-night." 

She  read  it  over  again  and  again;  it  came  to  her 
as  a  soft  toned  song,  and  she  fell  asleep  in  its 
charm. 

Judith's  hostesses  were  Miss  Kirkland  and  Miss 
Madeline  Kirkland,  both  short  and  slim.  The  elder 
lady's  hair  was  snowy  white  and  the  younger  one's, 
though  fair  and  waving,  was  fast  turning  grey. 
They  were  ladies  who  at  one  time  had  moved  in  Mel- 
bourne's  best  society.  Born  in  England,  they  had 
come  to  Australia  with  their  parents,  as  children, 
had  travelled  much  at  different  times,  and  Judith 
found  they  had  known  the  doctor  almost  all  their 
lives.  Now  they  lived  quietly  on  a  small  private 
income. 

When  the  doctor 's  letter  had  come  telling  them 
about  Judith,  they  had  made  up  their  minds,  with 
many  misgivings,  that  they  would  at  least  do  their 
duty  towards  the  girl  who  was  putting  herself  into 
their  care.  But  the  sight  of  the  sad-faced  girl, 
dressed  so  simply,  and  her  sweet  smile  of  friend- 
ship, had  turned  their  duty  to  a  real  pleasure. 
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So  for  Judith  opened  out  a  flower  of  rare  loveli- 
ness in  the  home  of  her  new  friends.  She  was  taken 
to  all  the  places  of  interest  and  made  many  new 
friends.  They  went  together  to  the  different  hos- 
pitals and  wrote  her  name  down  as  probationer. 
They  helped  her  choose  her  books  and  her  clothes, 
and  when  she  got  a  call  to  go  to  the  ChildTen's 
Hospital  they  helped  her  with  her  uniforms  and  out- 
fit. They  admired  and  petted  her  in  her  uniform. 
Indeed  she  was  worthy  of  admiration.  Her  tall, 
well-made  figure  showed  to  perfection  in  the  beau- 
tiful nurse's  costume.  The  white  cap  rested  on 
her  dark,  wavy  hair. 

Judith  took  up  her  new  duties  and  was  there  just 
six  months,  when  she  was  given  the  offer  of  a  place 
in  a  big  private  hospital.  This  also  came  through 
the  influence  of  the  two  dear  ladies  and  of  Doctor 
Jackson. 

The  months  grew  into  years,  and  Judith  found 
her  new  life  fuller  and  richer  than  she  had  ever 
done  before.  Yet  she  felt  through  all  this  her  past 
experiences.  But  for  them  she  knew  that  she  would 
not  have  been  as  she  was  now.  She  found  that  she 
was  free  from  the  many  petty  ideas  that  formed 
the  boundary  line  of  some  of  her  friends*  outlook 
in  life.  Things  that  were  a  great  trial  or  ordeal 
to  many  would  trouble  her  no  more,  but  then  she  had 
lived  and  loved,  rejoicing  in  all  the  beauty  of  the 
dear  old  earth. 

She  had  loved — how  well  she  had  loved — she  was 
learning  as  the  days  went  by.  She  had  lost,  it 
is  true,  but  oh !  she  had  loved  and  she  had  been 
loved  in  return.  That  the  full  meaning  of  Jim's 
love  for  her  had  come  to  him  too  late  made  no 
difference.  He  had  loved  her.  She  had  seen 
Death  take  her  dearest  and  best.  She  had  faced 
grief  calmly  and  accepted  the  loss,  knowing  that  all 
her  life  long  she  could  never  replace  that  which  was 
gone  from  her.  Yet  never  again  would  she  be  so  over- 
come with  sorrow  at  a  loss  through  death. 
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After  all  that  darkness  of  despair  had  come  the 
conviction,  that  would  not  be  dispelled  or  reasoned 
away,  that  her  dear  departed  ones  still  lived  and 
loved.  Did  she  not  feel  their  loving  thoughts  fol- 
lowing her  day  by  day.  Was  she  not  conscious  of 
their  tender  care,  of  their  peaceful  soothing  pre- 
sence? Surely  she  was  right  in  feeling  that  they 
were  nearer  now  than  ever  before.  Her  God  was 
a  God  of  Love — therefore  who  could  doubt 
that  these  things  existed  everywhere  and  everyday? 
Another  thing  that  it  had  done  for  her  was  that  the 
old  dread  of  the  mere  thought  of  death  had  gone. 
She  realised  that  it  could  hold  no  terrors  for  her 
again,  for  where  these  dear  ones  had  gone,  there  she 
could  surely  enter  also.  All  these  experiences, 
happy  and  painful,  were  woven  together  into  the 
melody  of  her  life.  Of  what  benefit  were  the  full 
tones  of  joy  unless  blended  with  the  deeper  notes 
of  pain?  It  is  only  then  that  the  harmony  is  com- 
plete. 


CHAPTER  II. 


AND  YET— AND   YET? 

"Oh  soft,  soft  grey  across  an  amber  sky! 

Oh  sparkling  wavelets  on  a  darkening  sea! 
Oh  homeward  birds  that  flying  pass  me  by! 
Oh  welcome  hour  of  rest  and  peace  to  me! 
And  yet — and  yet? 

"Oh,  magic  twilight  hour!   Soft  glimmering  light 
And  misty  sails  but  faintly  seen! 
Vast  sea,  vast  sky!  Oh,  waking  stars  so  bright, 
Mirrored  in  the  water's  phantom  sheen! 
And  yet — and  yet? 

"Oh  whispering  leaves,  soft  murmuring  sounds 
Of  air  and  land,  and  living  sea, 
On   all  the   earth  .sweet   calm   abounds. 
And  all  of  this  is  free  to  me. 
And  yet — and  yet? 

"Oh  aching  heart,  oh   long  unrest. 

That  all  the  years  have  failed  to  still! 
Oh  heart  be  brave;  what  is — is  best. 
Ah  yes — ah  yes — I  would — I  will! 
And  yet — and  yet? 


In  all  these  months  what  had  taken  place  at 
"Clendale?"  Judith  heard  regularly  once  a  fort- 
night from  Miss  Clenning;  precise,  old-fashioned 
letters  they  were,  always  beginning  and  ending  the 
same  way  and  very  little  news  in  between.  Lillias 
sometimes  wrote  long,  rambling  letters  all  about  her 
dear  Rube  and  the  many  cakes  she  had  been  trying 
to  make,  the  jam  she  had  made,  and  the  sewing  she 
had  done.  The  last  two  letters  had  been  full  of 
the  wonderful  baby  girl  that  had  come  to  their  home, 
and  the  fond  mother  had  no  lack  of  news  now. 

These  letters  always  brought  a  sense  of  unrest 
189 
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to  Judith  and  she  was  sometimes  resentful  of  the 
good  things  that  had  come  to  Lillias.  She  had 
never  left  her  home  till  she  had  left  it  as  a  bride, 
had  never  known  loss  through  death  of  even  a  dear 
friend.  She  had  never  been  courted  hy  any  man 
till  Reuben  had  told  her  of  his  love.  She  had 
attended  the  one  school  and  church  all  her  easy, 
care-free  life,  and  now  was  comfortably  settled  in  a 
home  of  her  own,  without  any  thought  beyond  the 
care  of  husband  and  child. 

It  was  hardly  fair,  so  thought  Judith,  at  times 
when  the  spirit  of  unrest  was  upon  her.  Then 
again  she  would  think  of  the  difference  in  their  dis- 
positions. She  would  feel  then  that  she  could  never 
have  been  content  with  things  that  to  Lillias  were 
all-sufficient.  Yet  it  was  good  to  have  your  own 
home  and  children.  The  one  name  she  so  eagerly 
scanned  the  letters  for  was  so  seldom  there,  and  then 
only  alluded  to  in  a  most  casual  way.  She  never 
asked  and  as  the  months  went  by  her  aunt  rejoiced 
to  think  that,  seeing  so  many  new  faces  had  erased 
the  matter  from  her  mind,  therefore  she  never  wrote 
of  Jim,  or  even  his  mother  or  Constance. 

But  Judith  had  learned  from  Lillias 's  epistles  that 
something  had  come  between  Jim  and  his  mother. 
After  being  at  Broken  Hill  for  some  time  he  had  finally 
decided  that  his  mother  could  not  stand  the  climate. 
Then  he  had  come  home  lor  just  three  days 
to  tell  his  startled  parent  that  he  was  going  to  South 
Africa  for  six  months,  perhaps  more.  All  his 
mother's  resentful  tears  did  not  alter  his  decision. 
He  would  not  break  his  word  with  Constance,  Judith 
felt  sure  of  that.  After  all  this  time  he  had  surely 
grown  fond  of  her,  and  as  Constance  was  still  to  live 
on  with  Mrs.  Thorp,  the  wedding  day  was  surely 
to  take  place  when  he  returned. 

Judith  knew  that  these  long  months  did  not  mean 
any  great  degree  of  enjoyment  for  Constance,  for 
she  had  definitely  taken  up  her  abode  at  "The  Wil- 
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lows."  Often  Judith  tried  to  picture  the  new  Jim 
that  could  so  far  follow  his  own  inclinations,  irre- 
spective of  his  mother's  wishes  as  to  think  of  Mrs. 
Thorp's  entreaties  when  he  was  leaving  home,  and 
to  imagine  Constance  as  the  only  person  in  that 
house  to  be  the  object  of  all  Mrs.  Thorp's  displea- 
sure and  the  soother  of  her  fretful  ways.  Judith  felt 
deeply  sorry  for  Constance  and  for  Mrs.  Thorp  too, 
for  she  really  was  of  a  most  unfortunate  disposition 
and  had  developed  into  a  chronic  state  of  perves. 

One  evening  as  Judith  came  home  from  the  hos- 
pital her  thoughts  had  dwelt  on  those  at  home.  How 
far  away  those  Grippsland  hills  seemed!  Yet  she 
could  almost  hear  the  dog's  barking  out  there  in  the 
paddocks  in  the  clear  air  with  a  tinge  of  frost  just 
perceptible.  In  her  mind  she  could  hear  the 
ploughman's  voice  echoing  across  the  hill  as  he 
shouted  to  his  horses,  and  the  rattle  of  chains  as  he 
let  them  loose  from  the  plough  after  the  day's  work 
was  done.  She  could  picture  Reuben  returning  to 
his  home  in  the  evening,  Lillias's  meeting  him  at  the 
door.  Together  they  would  go  to  the  cradle  in 
the  corner  before  taking  their  evening  meal.  Judith 
could  almost  see  the  bright  log  fire  that  blazed  on 
the  M'hitewashed  hearth  and  hear  it  crackle  and  burn. 
How  different  the  slices  of  brown  toast  made  before 
those  wood  logs  to  that  made  at  the  gas-stove!  On 
her  thoughts  ran  while  she  walked  briskly  along  in 
the  sharp  evening  air. 

Around  the  corner  ran  a  nimble  ''Herald"  boy. 
Judith  heard  the  child's  cry,  "  'Herald'  extra- 
ordinary!      News  of  the  War!" 

"War?  What  war?  She  beckoned  to  the  hurry- 
ing boyj  and  taking  the  paper  she  eagerly  scanned 
the  pages.  The  result  left  her  greatly  perturbed. 
What  Avould  it  eventually  mean  for  Australia  ?  Was 
there  anything  that  she  might  do?  If  only  she  was 
more  experienced  she  would  offer  to  go  as  a  nurse. 
The    thought    found  a  resting    place  in  her    brain. 
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That  would  be  something  definite  to  fill  her  life.  She 
would  feel  that  she  was  really  living  if  she  could 
help  ever  so  little.  But  perhaps  the  war  would  not 
come  to  anything  after  all,  for  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible that  civilised  countries  could  wage  war  on  one 
another. 

As  the  weeks  passed  and  our  men  were  sent  to 
the  Camp  at  Broadmeadows,  the  question  at  last 
assumed  a  more  serious  aspect,  and  the  thought  that 
had  come  to  Judith  of  trying  to  go  away  would  not 
be  quietened.  Yet  she  knew  she  was  too  inexperi- 
enced to  have  the  slightest  chance  of  going  in  the 
ordinary  way.  She  had  written  to  Dr.  Jackson  and 
he  had  replied  that  he  would  see  what  he  could  do. 
Then  came  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Edward  Farrell 
that  ran  thus: — 

'  *  Deepvale, 

"3rd  November,  1914. 
"My  Dear  Judith, 

"For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  the  dutr  of  every  Aus- 
tralian, fit  and  well,  is  to  defend  his  country,  and  to  do  so 
by  offering  his  services  for  active  service  abroad.  I  have 
done  all  I  could  to  impress  this  on  the  minds  of  the  younger 
men  in  my  parish,  but  I  feel  that  all  this  is  of  no  avail  unless 
T  give  them  a  practical  example,  and  as  I  feel  that  the  Lord 
has  called  me  to  do  this  thing,  I  have  offered  my  services  to 
my  King  and  Country.  Should  there  be  no  need  of  me  as 
a  minister  of  God,  T  will  gladly  go  as  a  private  in  the  ranks, 
yet  with  the  same  mission  in  view  as  I  would  have  followed 
had  I  gone  as  a  minister.  The  .Lord  willing,  it  may  be 
that  I  can  accomplish  more  in  the  saving  of  souls  that  way 
t^an  I  could  have  done  otherwise.  Therefore,  I  write  this 
letter  to  lay  my  plans  before  you.  My  child  cannot  be  left 
entirely  to  the  care  of  the  woman  here,  and  what  I  propose 
is,  presuming  you  feel  disposed  to  accept  my  arrangements, 
that  I  would  leave  the  child  in  your  care,  and  that  you  live 
in  the  house  that  was  once  my  Mother's,  but  which  since  her 
death  has  come  to  me,  and  has  since  been  occupied  by  a 
tenant,  whose  lease  is  up  on  the  10th  of  this  month.  You 
would  therefore  have  a  comfortable  home  for  the  rest  of 
your  life  should  anything  happen  to  me,  and  with  what 
money    I    could    spare    you    you    should    be    able    to    live    in 

comfort.       The  house  is  in  Street,  facing  the  Park, 

and  near  to  your  present  address.      If  you  should  still  con- 
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tinue  your  profession,  I  would  recommend  you  to  employ 
Eileen  Eegan,  who,  as  you  know,  is  thoroughly  trustworty 
and  is  as  fond  of  the  child  as  he  is  of  her.  Any  further 
arrangements  can  be  made  if  you  are  prepared  to  take  the 
care  of  your  sister's  child.  Hoping  you  are  keeping  in  the 
best  of  health, 

"Your  affectionate  brother-in-law, 

"EDWAED  FAREELL." 

Take  care  of  her  sister's  child!  A  new  thought 
came  to  Judith  now.  It  was  surprising  what  a 
note  of  gladness  came  with  it.  Annie's  little  son! 
This  then  was  the  work  that  she  should  do.  She 
read  the  letter  through  again — ''Unless  I  give  them 
a  practical  example" — these  Edward's  words!  "Was 
it  possible  that  the  man  as  she  knew  him  could  do 
such  a  thing?  She  had  only  seen  one  side  of  his 
nature  after  all.  And  Annie?  She  must  have 
seen  the  other, 

Judith's  heart  bounded  to  an  unreasoning  glad- 
ness again.  There  was  after  all  some  excuse  for 
Annie's  leaving  her  home  to  take  another  into  her 
life,  and  it  had  been  Judith  herself  that  had  been 
blind  so  long.  She  Avas  filled  with  affection  for 
and  pride  in  her  brother-in-law.  The  letter  she 
wrote  in  reply  was  generous  in  praise  of  his  action 
and  her  answer  to  care  for  the  child  was  full  and 
complete. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  house  was  taken  over 
])y  Judith  on  behalf  of  her  small  nephew,  the  rooms 
freshly  papered  and  the  garden  made  trim  and  neat. 
It  was  eight-roomed  and  old-fashioned,  but  was  a 
comfortable  home,  with  a  more  than  usually  large 
piece  of  ground  surrounding  it,  which  took  Judith's 
fancy  immedia;tely.  .A.lso  two  old  twisted  gums 
stood  in  one  corner  of  the  garden. 

At  last  all  was  ready.  Then  came  one  van-load 
of  furniture  from  the  minister's  late  home.  Judith 
furnished  her  room  herself,  leaving  room  for  the 
white  cot  that  was  placed  by  the  side  of  her  own 
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bed.  Then  her  brother-in-law  arrived,  bringing 
his  small  son  and  Eileen  Regan.  Judith  had  asked 
for  a  month's  leave  of  absence  to  give  herself  time 
to  get  all  in  order.  Edward  Farrell  went  straight 
out  to  the  ]\Iilitary  Camp  and  Judith  found  herself 
alone  with  Annie's  little  child,  now  almost  three 
years  of  age. 

Such  an  interesting  quaint  little  creature  he  was, 
how  like  Annie!  He  had  the  same  soft,  glossy 
hair — he  lisped  too  when  he  spoke.  Judith  won- 
dered why  she  had  kept  away  from  him  so  long. 
Surely  now,  she  though^,  her  life  was  full  and  com- 
plete. She  could  no  longer  envy  Lillias  her  infant 
daughter,  for  this  was  her  own  home  and  this  dear 
child  was  in  her  care — Annie's  boy.  If  his  Father 
never  returned,  she  would  be  Mother  and  Father  all 
in  one. 

Eileen  proved  herself  most  capable,  although  un- 
accustomed to  city  life,  her  many  blunders  affording 
both  Judith  and  herself  much  amusement.  Wlien 
Judith  mentioned  that  she  Avould  not  always  be  home 
at  night,  Eileen  showed  real  alarm  and  declared  that 
she  could  not  stay  in  the  house  for  one  minute 
alone  at  night. 

*'But,  Eileen,  you  will  have  Bobbie  for  company." 

"Oh,  Miss  Judith,  that  only  makes  it  worse.  Sup- 
posing a  burglar  broke  in !  The  dear  lamb  would  be 
quite  at  his  mercy,  for  I  could  not  help  him." 

Here  was  a  situation  that  Judith  had  not  expected. 
After  much  thought  and  consultation  with  her  two 
dear  friends,  she  sent  a  letter  to  her  Aunt  Catherine 
and  the  outcome  of  it  was  that  as  soon  as  possible 
Miss  Clenning  was  coming  to  live  with  them. 

Just  at  this  time  a  letter  came  from  Constance 
asking  Judith  if  she  might  stay  with  her  for  a  short 
time.  Judith  wrote  back  telling  her  to  come  any 
time  it  suited  her.  That  was  the  first  and  only  letter 
that  Constance  had  written  to  her  since  she  had  left 
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home.      A  wire  then  came  to  say  that  she  was  leav- 
ing next  day,  and  would  Judith  meet  her. 

It  was  with  mixed  feelings  that  Judith  waited  for 
the  incoming  train  the  following  afternoon  at  Flin- 
ders-street station.  She  could  see  no  difference 
whatever  in  Constance  when  they  met.  She  was 
perhaps  a  shade  thinner,  but  seeing  that  she  had 
lived  so  long  in  the  courU:ry  she  was  surprisingly 
smart.  There  were  no  pads  worn  in  the  hair  now. 
but  Judith  had  never  once  altered  her  mode  of  hair- 
dressing  and  she  wore  it  now  as  she  had  done  when 
first  she  had  discarded  the  long  plait.  Here  was 
Constance  with  her  hair  tightly  swathed  around  her 
temples,  a  large-brimmed  hat  at  just  the  correct 
angle,  her  'double-flounced  skirt  and  long-handled 
umbrella  were  all  in  keeping.  She  was  just  the 
same  Constance  that  ever  she  was. 

"Oh,  you  dear!  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again. 
Won't  it  be  just  lovely  to  knock  about  town  again 
for  a  time,  and  you  will  come  with  me,  won't  you?" 

"Yes,  as  often  as  I  can.  You  know  my  time  is 
not  all  my  own." 

"What  are  the  best  plays?  I  suppose  you  have 
seen  the  pantomime?" 

"No,  I  have  to  admit  that  I  have  not,  and  I 
haven't  been  inside  a  theatre  for  quite  two  months." 

"Oh,  you  old  stay-at-home!  But  then  you  were 
always  like  that,  weren't  you?"  and  to  Judith's  in- 
ward amusement  into  Constance's  voice  came  that 
half-condescending,  half-apologetic  tone  of  long  ago. 
"My  word,  if  I  was  in  your  place,"  went  on  Con- 
stance, "I  would  have  a  real  good  time." 

"Really?      What  would  you  do?"  asked  Judith. 

"Well,  for  a  start  I'd  see  the  best  plays  once 
a  week,  and  go  to  the  biograplis  at  least  twice  and 
have   quite   a   merry   time." 
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"Doesn't  the  war  affect  your  spirits  at  all?" 

"Oh  yes,  of  course,  but  it  would  not  help  the  war 
at  all  if  I  stayed  at  home  for  ever." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,-'  answered  Judith,  with  a 
faint  touch  of  sarcasm  in  her  voice. 

"Well,  what  makes  you  so  doleful?" 

"I  didn't  know  I  was  so  doleful,  but  there  seems  so 
many  other  things  to  think  of  just  now  that  those 
things  never  enter  my  mind." 

"I  don't  see  why  the  women  should  go  about  with 
long  faces  just  because  some  of  the  men  are  going 
to  war.  Anyhow  the  men  would  not  go  unless  they 
liked  it,  and  half  of  them  only  want  to  be  made 
a  fuss  of." 

"I  v/ould  not  like  to  think  that,  Constance," 
Judith  replied  quietly,  but  a  very  fair  sample  of 
that  old  temper  of  hers  was  again  waking  at  her 
cousin's  words,  and  she  was  glad  when  at  length  they 
reached  their  own  gate. 

Constance  went  into  raptures  over  tfie  house  and 
garden  and  the  situation  generally.  She  gushed 
over  Bobbie  and  had  Eileen  in  a  state  of  flurry  with 
so  much  marked  attention.  She  only  stayed  the 
week  after  all  and  was  busy  from  early  morning  till 
late  at  night,  shopping  and  sight-seeing.  When 
she  could  not  persuade  Judith  to  go  to  the  pictures 
she  carried  off  the  feebly  protesting  Eileen.  At 
length  she  was  to  leave  on  the  morrow. 

No  mention  of  Jim  or  any  intimate  conversations 
had  passed  between  them  all.  Constance  seemed  too 
much  occupied  with  the  day's  shopping,  and  the 
numerous  parcels  that  came  as  a  result,  to  have  much 
time  to  talk  about  anj^thing  else  and  Judith  let  it 
go  at  that.  One  thing  she  learned  was  that  the 
new  manager  of  the  mine — such  a  dear — w^as  now 
boarding  at  "The  AVillows,"  and  that  life  was  not 
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nearly  no  dull  as  before.  She  also  learned  that  he 
could  sing  coon  songs  beautifully,  although  he  was 
thirty -seven.  He  also  was  a  clever  local  preacher, 
and  took  Constance  with  him  when  he  drove  to  dis- 
tant churches.  To  know  that  he  sang  coon  songs 
accounted  for  the  generous  supply  of  such  music  that 
Constance  had  purchased.  She  still  wore  Jim's 
ring,  but  never  alluded  to  it  by  word  or  look.  She 
never  mentioned  Jim  at  all,  till  the  last  evening  that 
they  were  out  together  in  the  garden.  It  was  a 
warm  night,  and  they  had  taken  deck-chairs  on  to 
the  lawn.  Constance's  packing  was  done.  Bobbie 
was  asleep  and  Eileen  could  be  heard  singing  to  her- 
self in  the  kitchen.  They  sat  in  silence  for  a  time 
till  Constance  at  last  spoke. 

"It's  a  wonder  you  don't  hate  me  really,  Judith, 
after  all  that  has  passed." 

Judith  was  more  than  astonished  and  replied,  ''I 
do  not  understand  what  you  mean." 

"I  can't  help  marvelling  at  your  attitude  towards 
me.  Now  if  I  had  been  you  and  you  me  I  should 
have  been  quite  different  about  it,"  continued  Con- 
stance. 

"Whatever  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Don't  you  honestly  know?" 

"I  am  very  well  sure  I  don't." 

"Well — I  mean  about  how  I  cut  you  out  with 
Jim  and  how  horrid  I  was  sometimes  to  you." 

"I  never  knew  you  ever  did  one  or  the  other." 

Judith's  voice  was  cold  and  forbidding,  but  Con- 
stance was  determined  to  go  on. 

"Oh,  come  now,  you  must  have  thought  me  a 
frightful  little  beast  at  times,  even  if  I  did  not  take 
Jim  from  you — and,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  it 
was  you  who  threw  him  over,  and  I  don't  blame  you 
for  it  either." 
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''Constance,  what  do  you  mean?" 

Judith's-  knitting  drifted  into  her  lap  and  she 
turned  sharply  and  faced  her  cousin. 

"Well,  it's  this  way  That  morning,  ages  ago 
it  seems  now,  when  Jim  met  you  as  he  was  going  to 
work  and  you  were  out  looking  for  a  calf  or  some- 
thing, you  two  had  a  bit  of  an  argument  about 
getting  married." 

''And  you  were  listening?" 

"Well — I  was  and  I  wasn't.  I  heard  what  you 
said,  but  of  course  I  never  intended  to." 

"And  that  was  the  day  you  became  engaged  to 
Jim?" 

"Yes,  that  day,  at  lunch." 

Then  both  were  silent,  Judith  busy  with  her  own 
thoughts  and  Constance  waiting  for  her  to  say  some- 
thing, but  as  no  remark  was  forthcoming  she  went 
on. 

' '  You  did  care  for  Jim  a  lot,  didn  't  you,  Judith  ? ' ' 

Still  Judith  did  not  answer,  but  an  absurd  flush 
came  to  her  face  as  though  she  was  a  child  of  six- 
teen. She  was  glad  of  the  dark  so  that  it  could  not 
be  seen.       She  gathered  up  her  knitting. 

"I  think  it  is  time  I  went  in?" 

"Oh  no!"  Constance  implored.  "Do  talk  a  little 
longer  with  me." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  say,  then?"  In  spite 
of  herself  Judith  sat  down  again  to  listen  and  Con- 
stance went  on. 

"Are  you  really  happy  and  contented  with  your 
life  like  it  is?" 

"Certainly." 

"And  you  never  want  any  other  companionship 
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than  that  of  your  two   quaint   old  ladies   and  the 
infant  here  and  Eileen?" 

"I  have  lots  of  other  friends." 
''Yes,  I  know,  but  do  you  never  want  anything 
more  than  what  you  have  here?" 

"No."     ■ 

Constance  was  silent  for  a  time,  then  ventured 
again. 

"Perhaps  you  have  got  a  young  man — some  rising 
young  doctor  at  the  hospital." 

"No,  I  have  not.  You  are  quite  wrong,  Con- 
stance. I  am  really  very  well  content.  I  know 
that  I  am  doing  well  at  my  profession.  I  have 
enough  to  live  on  in  a  moderate  way.  This  will  be 
my  home  here  till  Bobbie  grows  up.  I  have  him 
to  care  for.  He  already  loves  me  dearly.  My  life 
is  free  and  I  am  well  content.  Why,  I  am  just 
wild  about  this  place.  Think  what  a  lovely  garden 
it  will  be  bye  and  bye,  and  how  proud  I'll  be  of  the 
dear  boy.       No!       I  am  very  well  content." 

"All  I  have  to  say  is  that  you  are  a  marvel,"  and 
to  Judith's  utter  astonishment  her  cousin  stooped 
down  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  as  she  went  to 
her  room. 

Judith  was  left  alone  with  her  thoughts.  Of 
course  she  was  well  content.  From  here  she  looked 
over  into  the  park.  Why?  "With  a  little  stretch 
of  imagination  she  could  think  herself  once  more  in 
Gippsland.  There  were  the  tall  gum  trees  and  yes- 
terday i=;he  had  heard  a  jackass  laughing  among  them. 
Then  there  was  her  garden.  Next  year  she  would 
have  it  one  bower  of  roses,  and  down  the  narrow 
beds  at  the  side  of  the  drive  she  would  have  cosmos 
in  autumn  and  rows  of  chrysanthemums,  with  a  bor- 
der of  violets  and  primroses  for  the  spring,  and  there 
was  the  soft  buffalo  lawn  and  with  the  two  dear  gum 
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trees,  certainly  one  was  just  an  old  twisted  stump 
with  but  one  cluster  of  green  leaves  springing  from 
it,  but  even  the  old  stump  was  enough.  That's 
where  Bobbie  liked  to  play.  She  must  get  a  swing 
for  him.  Of  course  she  was  well  content,  and  life 
was  a  great  thing.  What  more  could  she  wish  for 
than  to  love  and  care  for  Annie's  child?  Of  course 
she  was  well  content.  She  lay  back  and  closed  her 
eyes  to  bring  more  closely  all  her  many  blessings  to 
her  mind.  Of  a  certainty  she  had  more  than  she 
ever  dared  to  hope  for — and  yet — and  yet? 


CHAPTER  III. 

JIM'S  RETURN. 

"Give  me  the  toiler's  joy.  Who  hab  seen  the  sunlight 
burst  on  the  distant  turrets  in  the  land  of  his  desira. " 

— ^MUBIEL   STBODE. 

In  due  time  Miss  Clenning  arrived  and  Judith 
took  up  her  duties  in  the  hospital  again.  On  her 
return  home  a  few  days  afterwards  she  found  a  letter 
waiting  for  her  from  Lillias,  which  proved  to  be  the 
usual  bulky  one.  Knowing  at  what  length  and  on 
what  numerous  subjects  she  always  wrote  Judith  left 
it  till  last.  Then  sho  went  out  to  the  verandah 
and  sat  near  Miss  Clenning. 

"I  have  come  to  read  Lillias 's  letter  to  you,  aunt." 

"A  lengthy  one,  I'll  be  bound,  and  full  of  that 
dear  infant's  marvellous  doings." 

"Well,  listen,  and  we  shall  see."  Judith,  open- 
ing the  letter  read  aloud:  — 

"  'Clendale,'  " 

' '  Satuirday. 
"You  Dear  Old  Judy, 

' '  What  makes  you  so  mean  with  your  letters  when  you 
know  how  Eube  and  I  (and  the  baby,  too)  just  love  to  get 
them?  And  tell  that  mingy  old  aunt  that  she  might  find 
time  to  say  more  when  she  does  her  writing.  Your  Father 
is  quite  well,  and  sends  his  love.  The  baby  is  quite  well, 
and  is  such  a  good  baby — not  the  slightest  trouble  at  all. 
She  sleeps  out  on  the  verandah  in  her  pram  and  goes  to 
sleep  by  herself,  only  sometimes  I  have  to  wheel  her  for  a 
little  bit.  Reuben  thinks  she  is  getting  more  like  me  every 
day.  She  has  such  pretty  blue  eyes,  and  such  long,  fair  hair, 
and  it  is  curling  beautifully.  I  made  a  walnut  cake  for  tea 
last  night.  Reuben  said  it  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  ones 
you  used  to  make,  which'  was  a  great  compliment.  Isn't 
this  war  terrible?  Sometimes  I  wish  I  was  a  man  to  go 
and  fight  the  Germans,  but  I  would  just  die  if  Reuben  went. 
By  the  by,  T  wonder  if  you  have  heard  anything  about  the 
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excitement  we  had  here  last  week.  If  you  haven't  you  will 
never  guess,  so  T  will  tell  you.  It  was  on  Monday  that  it 
started.  Of  course,  it  wasn't  here,  nothing  disagreeable 
could  happen  here.  It  was  over  at  'The  Willows.'  Con- 
stance was  going  to  Warragul  to  do  some  shopping.  She 
left  by  the  early  train;  I  saw  her  walking  to  the  station. 
My!  She  did  look  stylish,  had  on  a  new  hat  and  dress  and 
sunshade.  I  suppose  she  got  them  in  town  when  she  was 
down.  I  wondered  at  the  time  why  she  should  want  to 
shop  again  so  soon.  Well,  so  far  so  good;  but  after  she 
had  been  gone  awhile,  Mrs.  Thorp  found  a  note  th.nt  she 
had  left  for  her.  You  can  never  guess  what  was  in  it. 
She  read  it  over  herself  (and  I  suppose  took  23^  turns  of 
nerves,  of  which  poor  Martin  would  have  the  benefit)  then 
— would  you  believe  it  possible? — brought  it  over  to  ask  my 
advice.  Just  fancy!  asking  my  advice.  Of  course  I 
couldn't  give  her  any,  so  sent  her  down  to  the  garden  to 
Eube  and,  after  she  had  gone,  just  laughed  and  laughed.  But, 
of  course,  it  is  really  nothing  to  laugh  at  at  all, 'it  is  very 
serious 

"If  that's  the  ease  why  can't  she  hurry  up  and 
tell  whatever  it  is,"  interrupted  Miss  Clenning. 
Judith  smiled. 

"And  Rube  advised  her  not  to  do  anything  at  all  for  the 
present,  but  wait  till  they  came  home;  but  I  am  forgetting 
that  yoii  don't  know  Avhat  was  in  Constance's  letter.  It 
was  to  say  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  Alex.  Fer- 
guson (that's  the  new  manager),  that  they  would  be  away  a 
week  for  their  honeymoon,  and  on  their  return  would  board 
at  'The  Willows,'  out  of  consideration  for  Mrs.  Thorp,  or 
perhaps  she  would  care  to  let  them  the  house  and  she  board 
with  them;  for,  of  course,  she  could  not  live  alone.  You 
can  just  imagine  how  furious  Mrs.  Thorp  was  about  it! 
She  declared  she  would  never  speak  to  Constance  again. 
Reuben  advised  her  to  let  them  the  house  and  sell  them  the 
furniture,  and  go  to  her  relations  in  Adelaide.  She  de- 
clared she  would  do  no  such  thing,  they  would  just  have  to 
go  somewhere  else.  There  is  no  other  house  nearly  so  con- 
venient to  the  mines,  so  Mrs.  Thorp  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  way  to  punish  them,  till  Rube  reminded  her  that  she 
would  not  like  living  alone  and  afterwards,  if  she  wanted  to 
go  away,  she  might  not  be  able  to  let  tim  place  or  sell  the 
furniture.  So  she  has  not  made  up  her  mind  about  what 
to  do  yet.  Baby  just  woke  up,  and  I  gave  her  a  bottle, 
and  she  has  gone  off  again.  I  think  she  will  be  tall  like 
her  daddy  when  she  grows  up.  She  can  almost  sit  up  all  by 
herself  now.  Well,  I  think  this  is  all  the  news  this  time, 
but  I  will  see  if  Rube  has  any  messages  to  send .  Rube 
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says  not  to  send  this  letter  till  after  Constance  comes  home 
(that  will  be  the  day  after  to-morrow),  for  he  says  you  will 
like  to  know  what  they  are  all  going  to  do. 

Tuesday  morning. 
"I  really  must  take  time  to  write  you  a  few  lines.  Mrs. 
T.  just  begged  Rube  to  go  over  yesterday  to  be  there  to 
help  her  when  the  bride  came  home.  So  Rube  went — much 
against  his  inclinations,  as  you  can  guess,  but  he  felt  so 
sorry  for  her.  They  have  fixed  up  everything  now,  the  fur- 
niture is  going  to  be  sold  and  the  house  let  to  them.  They 
don't  want  all  the  furniture,  so  Rube  is  going  to  buy  the 
hallstand;  the  rest  to  be  sold  privately.  Rube  said  that 
Constance  was  quite  rude  to  Mrs.  T.  He  nearly  died  the 
way  she  spoke.  Constance  was  still  wearing  Jim's  ring, 
and  Mrs.  T.  demanded  it  back.  She  said,  'How  dare  you 
wear  my  son's  ring  when  you  are  married  to  another  man,' 
and  Constance  laughed,  quite  cheeky-like,  and  said,  'It  was 
you  who  gave  it  to  me,  you  know,  and  not  your  son,  and  I 
think  after  all  I  have  done  for  you  you  might  let  me  have 
it  for  a  wedding  present.'  You  can  imagine  how  Mrs.  T. 
felt.  She  called  Constance  ungrateful,  ill-bred,  false  and 
wicked,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  Rube  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  made  himself  scarce,  butf  I  believe  the  ring  was 
given  back.  Mrs.  T.  goes  to  Adelaide  next  week,  and 
Martin  comes  here.  Rube  says  that  I  have  too  much  work 
to  do.  (Isn't  he  a  dear).  Now  I  must  close,  for  he  is 
going  to  the  town,  and  will  post  this,  and  I  want  to  make 
some  strawberry  jam.  Lots  of  love  and  kisses  from  Reuben, 
baby,  grandpa,  and 

"Your  loving   sister, 

"LILLIAS." 

Judith  laid  down  the  letter  and  looked  at  her  aunt 
for  enlightenment. 

"I  am  not  a  bit  surprised.  I  saw  how  things  were 
going  between  Constance  and  Mr.  Ferguson  long 
ago.  Mrs.  Thorp  just  drove  her  to  it.  No  girl 
could  stand  that  sort  of  thing  for  long.  She  had 
rather  a  bad  time,  but  no  doubt  she  deserved  it — 
the  young  sweep — and  if  I'm  any  judge  she  won't 
have  it  all  her  own  way  with  her  sandy-haired 
Scotchman.  Mrs.  Thorp  has  fallen  victim  to  her 
own  scheme — and  serve  her  right." 

"Oh,  aunt,"  laughingly  replied  Judith,  "how 
hard  you  are!" 
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''Nousense!  It's  all  sound  wisdom  I've  been  tell- 
ing you,  but  come  and  let  us  have  tea." 

Indoors  they  found  Bobby  seated  in  his  high  chair, 
with  a  plate  of  bread  and  milk  before  him,  and 
Eileen  in  admiring  attendance.  Judith  kissed  the 
fair  head  and  took  her  place  at  the  table. 

Edward  Farrell  had  joined  the  ranks  as  a  private 
as  he  said  he  would.  He  regularly  came  to  see  his 
boy  and  at  such  times  the  home  was  turned  topsy- 
turvy. Such  scamperijig  and  romping  never  was 
heard  before,  all  hands  joining  in,  although  Eileen 
was  mostly  helpless  with  laughter.  Aunt  Catherine 
proved  herself  an  adept  at  finding  hiding-places  that 
were  almost  impossible  to  discover.  Perhaps  it  was 
from  a  sense  of  self-preservation  that  she  did  so, 
but  she  never  complained  and  when  found  quietly 
submitted  to  being  shot  or  imprisoned  as  the  case 
might  be. 

One  day  a  telegram  came  for  Judith,  who  was  at 
the  hospital.  Now  Miss  Cleuning  was  always  rather 
nervous  about  telegrams.  She  looked  at  it  iu  the 
boy's  hand  before  she  took  it,  and  asked  him  if  it 
was  bad  news.  The  boy  said,  "No,  good."  Now, 
what  could  it  be?  She  did  not  like  to  open  it,  and 
as  it  was  good  news  Judith  should  know  about  it 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  she  put  on  her  bonnet  Hats 
at  her  time  of  life,  Miss  Clenning  said,  were  all  utter 
nonsense.  She  was  proud  of  her  age  and  would  not 
look  a  day  younger  than  she  was  to  please  anyone. 
She  made  her  way  off  to  the  hospital  with  the  tele- 
gram in  her  handbag.  She  had  only  a  few  minutes 
to  wait  in  the  nurses'  tiny  sitting  room  when  Judith 
came  to  her,  looking  very  sweet  in  her  nurse's  cos- 
tume and  carrying  a  tiny  baby  in  her  arms. 

"Look,  aunt!  Isn't  he  a  little  love?  I  just 
adore  them  when  they  are  like  this  in  long  clothes 
and,  could  you  believe  it?  his  mother  is  going  to 
give  him  Clenning  for  his  second  name,  after  me. 
Isn't  that  nice   of  her?       It  was  good  of  you  to 
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pome  over  and  see  me.  How  did  you  manasre  to 
find  your  way  alone?" 

"Quite  easy;  but  I  came  to  bring  you  this,"  and 
Miss   Clenning   held   up   the   telegram. 

"I  must  take  baby  back  before  I  read  it,"  said 
Judith,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  returned. 

"Now  for  the  telegram,"  she  said. 

Miss  Clenning  passed  it  then,  and  watched  to  see 
how  the  good  news  affected  her,  but  instead  of  smiles 
she  saw  Judith 's  face  go  white  as  milk  and  her  bosom 
heave  while  she  sank  into  a  chair  near  by. 

"So  that  young  imp  of  darkness  told  me  a  lie 
after  all  and  it  is  bad  news,"  exclaimed  Miss  Clen- 
ning. 

"No,  no,  read  it,"  and  Judith  thrust  the  paper 
into  her  aunt's  hands.  Miss  Clenning  adjusted  her 
glasses  and  read. 

"Adelaide,  29/11/14.  Travelling  Melbourne  express  to- 
day.—JAMES  THEEWIN." 

"Good  lack-a-day,  what  a  surprise!  But  I'm 
sure  it  is  nothing  for  you  to  get  upset  over.  How 
did  he  know  your  address?" 

"I  don't  know — ^yes  I  do,  from  his  mother  of 
course,  she  is  in  Adelaide  now." 

"I  suppose  he  means  to  come  and  see  you,  or  he 
would  not  have  sent  the  telegram." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Judith,  faintly. 

"So  it  will  be  to-morrow  when  he  comes,  probably 
in  the  morning.  Just  you  ask  if  you  can  get  the 
day  off." 

"Oh  no,  no,"  said  Judith. 

"Don't  be  a  goose,  do  as  I  say.  Why,  here  is  the 
matron!      I  will  ask  her  myself." 

"Oh!  no,  no,"  again  exclaimed  Judith,  but  all 
to  no  purpose,  for  the  matron  had  come  to  see  Nurse 
Clenning 's  aunt  and  extended  a  cordial  hand  to  her. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,"  she  said. 

"Thanks,"  said  Miss  Clenning,   "and  I  can  say 
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the  same  of  you,  for  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  can 
spare  my  niece  to-morrow." 

"Oh  no,  aunt,  no,'-  exclaimed  Judith  in  distress. 

"Don't  take  any  notice  of  her.  Matron,  she  does 
not  mean  what  she  says,"  said  Miss  Clenning. 

Judith  looked  appealingly  at  the  matron  who 
smilingly  replied: 

"I  should  have  thought  that  Nurse  Clenning  was 
very  much  in  earnest  about  it,  but  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  let  her  please  herself." 

"You  are  more  than  generous,  but  I  know  that  you 
could  not  do  very  well  without  me,  and  I  would  not 
think  of  staying  at  home." 

"Oh,  very  well  then,"  replied  Miss  Clenning  in 
an  injured  tone,  "I  think  I  will  walk  along  home." 

After  she  had  gone  Judith  thought  some  explana- 
tion was  due  to  her  friend  the  Matron,  so  she  passed 
the  crumpled  telegram  to  her,  which  she  read  through 
without  any  comment  beyond  an  understanding 
glance  and  the  words 

"And  this  is  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Judith. 

The  Matron  drew  Judith  to  her  and  kissed  her 
gently  on  the  forehead.  Judith  had  long  ago  an 
idea  that  the  doctor  had  told  her  a  little  of  her  love 
story.      Now  she  was  sure  of  it. 

The  following  day  was  a  long  one  for  Judith.  She 
was  afraid  to  dwell  on  what  lay  before  her  and  was 
thankful  for  the  many  duties  which  occupied  her 
mind.  By  the  time  she  turned  into  her  own  street 
on  her  way  home  she  had  it  all  planned  out  how 
she  would  greet  Jim  when  she  saw  him,  how  she 
would  shake  hands  and  say  in  a  matter  of  fact  tone, 
"How   do   you   do?" 

It  was  absurd  that  she  should  feel  so  foolish  about 
seeing  Jim,  for,  after  all  his  travels,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  still  be  in  love  with  the  bush 
girl  he  had  known  years  before.      She,  was  too  ridi- 
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culously  self-conscious  for  anything.  She  opened 
the  gate  and  entered  by  the  front  door  before  she 
saw  anyone.  Judith  kissed  her  aunt,  quietly  darn- 
ing socks,  but  was  afraid  to  speak,  while  Miss 
Clenning  did  not  help  matters  at  all  by  saying 
grimly, 

''Well?" 

''Where — where  is  Bobby?"  asked  Judith. 

"Gone  for  a  romp  in  the  park." 

"Isn't  that  Eileen  singing  in  the  kitchen?  You 
never  let  him  go  alone,  did  you?  Why,  he  might 
fall  into  the  lake!"  Judith  exclaimed  in  alarm. 

"Don't  worry.  He  is  in  good  hands.  Jim  is 
with  him." 

"Oh!" 

"He  has  taken  it  in  very  good  part  too,  you  treat- 
ing him  like  this.  He  has  been  here  since  just 
after  lunch;  he  has  a  deal  more  patience  with  you 
than  I  have.  I  told  him  you  would  not  be  back 
for  an  hour  yet,  so  you  had  better  go  and  meet  him." 

Judith  went  to  her  room  and  changed  her  uniform 
for  a  cool,  white  dress.  Then,  regardless  of  her 
aunt's  advice,  she  took  her  gardening  scissors  and 
a  small  basket  and  made  her  way  into  the  garden. 
She  gathered  some  bright  phlox  and  mignonette  of 
her  own  growing;  then  she  selected  a  rose  here  and 
there,  and  several  long  trails  of  asparagus  fern.  She 
left  them  on  the  garden  seat,  while  she  fetched  a 
bowl  to  place  them  in. 

She  was  so  engrossed  with  her  work,  not  expect- 
ing Jim  back  for  some  time  yet,  that  she  did  not  hear 
the  gate  open  or  the  smothered  giggles  of  Bobby  as 
Jim,  with  him  tucked  under  his  arm,  tiptoed  across 
the  path  and  sat  him  down  on  the  soft  buffalo  lawn, 
impressing  silence  by  placing  a  finger  on  the  rosy 
lips.  Then  he  made  his  way  towards  the  seat  where 
Judith  sat  and  had  come  within  a  few  paces  of  her 
when  a  delighted  chuckle  and  a  clap  of  small  hands 
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made  her  look  around.  Before  she  could  recover 
from  her  surprise  Jim  was  on  the  seat  beside  her. 
The  basket  of  flowers  fell  from  her  lap.  Jim's  arms 
were  around  her, 

"Judy,  here's  your  old  Jim!" 

Judith  could  not  look,  so  he  took  her  face  between 
his  hands  and  drew  it  towards  him. 

"Kiss  me,"  he  demanded. 

Judith  did  not  kiss  him,  but  the  light  that  came 
into  her  eyes  seemed  to  be  all  that  he  desired,  for  he 
tenderly  kissed  her  again  and  again,  to  the  great 
delight  of  Bobby  who  was  a  joyful  spectator  of  it  all. 

"Tiss  her  'gain,"  he  shouted. 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  gravely  replied  Jim. 

"Oh,  but  I  never  said  you  could,  you  know.  It's 
very  bold  of  you  to  do  such  a  thing.  How  do 
you  know  but  that  I  am  engaged  or  even  married?" 

"I'd  feql  sorry  for  the  poor  chap." 

"You  are  not  very  complimentary." 

"Don't  misunderstand  me.  If  there  should 
happen  to  be  any  other  chap,  I  would  just  have  to 
go  straight  away  and  kill  him.  Now,  Bobby  boy, 
take  this  chocolate.  Give  Aunt  Catherine  and  Eileen 
a  share,  and  don't  come  back  for  a  long  time." 

They  watched  the  child  walk,  chocolate  in  hand, 
to  the  house.  Then  Jim  saw  the  fallen  flowers.  He 
stooped  and  picked  up  a  rose.  His  arm  stole  around 
Judith  again  as  he  said: 

"Isn't  this  the  kind  of  rose  that  grew  near  the 
verandah  at  Clendale?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  that  why  you  gathered  it?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered  again. 

"How  beautiful  you  are,  dearest."  He  gazed  at 
her  with  such  passionate  admiration  in  his  eyes  that 
Judith  held  down  her  head  to  hide  her  ])lushes. 

"Dear  Love!"  he  murmured,  as  he  laid  her  head 
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on  his  shoulder.  He  softly  brushed  her  cheek  and 
hair  with  the  rose  he  held  in  his  hand.  ''There  is 
no  one  else,  is  there,  sweet?" 

''No." 

"Then  we  are  to  be  married  soon?" 

At  that  Judith  strove  to  free  herself. 

"No,  don't  move,  talk  to  me  just  as  you  are." 

"How  can  I  talk  to  you  with  my  mouth  tight 
against  your  coat?  I  want  to  look  at  you,  I  have 
not  really  seen  you  yet." 

"For  shame!  I  might  have  been  anybody.  Do 
you  always  carry  on  like  this  with  your  friends?" 

"You  are  just  the  same  old  Jim  after  all." 

"The  same  old  what?       Finish  it." 

"Jim — Jimmy — James!"  For  this  little  speech 
Jim,  for  some  unknown  reason,  seemed  to  think  it 
was  his  bounden  duty  to  cover  her  face  with  kisses, 
which  she  endured  surprisingly  well. 

"Now  what  about  this  getting  married  business?" 

"You  don't  really  mean  that?" 

"Don't  I,  just;  I've  got  the  licence  here  in  my 
pocket  and  have  been  to  see  the  parson  this  after- 
noon. ' ' 

"What  makes  you  in  such  a  hurry?" 
.  "Dear,  I  don't  want  to  make  you  sad,  but  you 
know  where  every  able-bodied  man  should  be  just 
now.  I  want  to  have  a  whole  month  with  you. 
Then,  after  Christmas,  I  put  on  uniform.  Some- 
times I  think  I  should  go  earlier,  but  there  is  some 
business  I  want  to  attend  to.  I  could  not  go  until 
I  had  made  arrangements  for  my  mother's  welfare 
and  have  tried  to  make  up  to  you  for  the  time  we 
have  lost.  Then  I  must  go.  Are  you  cross,  sweet- 
heart?" 

"Cross  with  you?  Oh  no,  I  admire  you  all  the 
more." 

"You  do  love  me  a  little  bit  then?" 
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"I  love  you  more  than  all  the  wide  world.  I 
think  I  always  have  done  so,  and  I  know  I  will  right 
to  the  end  of  time." 

Her  lover  seemed  to  think  this  little  speech,  like 
several  others,  should  be  greeted  with  applause  in 
the  form  of  kisses. 

''But  to  go  back  to  the  subject  in  hand,  can't 
you  see  now  why  we  should  be  married  to-morrow? 
I  want  to  take  you  on  the  holiday  of  your  life.  In 
these  few  weeks  I  want  to  make  up  to  you  all  that 
we  have  lost  and  to  give  you  something  to  remember 
all  your  life  long,  if  I  should  not  return  to  you." 

"I  feel  that  you  will  come  back  and,  even  if  you 
do  not,  I  don't  feel  that  anything  can  divide  us 
reaUy.  I  would  live  in  the  thought  of  our  love 
as  I  have  done  in  the  past." 

His  arm  tightened  around  her  and  they  sat  in 
silence  for  a  time,  broken  at  last  by  the  girl. 

"Jim,  what  about  your  mother?" 

Her  lips  were  closed  by  a  tightly  pressed  rose. 

"Don't  talk,  speak,  or  say  anything,  only  listen 
and  answer  my  questions.  Are  you  going  to  marry 
me  to-morrow?"  and  he  took  the  rose  away. 

"Won't  you  give  me  at  least  a  day  to  get  a  few 
clothes?" 

"I  have  them  already  chosen  for  you,  at  least 
three  dresses,  some  hats  and  a  couple  of  coats.  I 
had  a  look  at  them  in  the  shop  opposite  Flinders- 
street  station  this  morning.      Let's  see " 

Feeling  in  his  pocket  he  brought  out  a  card. 

"Yes,  this  is  it,  Mutual  Store." 

' '  Oh,  Jimmy,  you  scamp !  Whoever  heard  of  sucli 
a  thing?       I  can't  afford  to  buy  my  things  there!" 

"Stop  it!"  The  rose  was  again  called  into  action. 
"Say,  I  promise  to  do  just  as  I  am  bidden,"  he 
said. 
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"I  promise,"  said  Judith,  behind  the  threatening 
rose. 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  will  have  to  be  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  that's  Thursday.  I  had  thought  that 
we  could  have  gone  and  bought  these  things  this 
afternoon. ' ' 

''Was  ever  mortal  man  so  bold,  yet  so  innocent 
in  the  ways  of  women  and  dress?  For  this  once 
I'U  humour  you." 

"And  marry  me  Thursday?" 

"Yes." 

Jim  took  out  his  travel-worn  pocket-book  and  drew 
from  it  a  small,  much  faded  envelope  which  he 
opened,  showing  the  contents  to  the  girl  at  his  side. 
She  looked  and  saw  some  dull  brown  flakes  and  a  few 
stems;  wondering,  she  turned  questioning  eyes  to 
him. 

"That  is  the  rose  you  gave  me  long  ago,"  and, 
sure  enough,  a  faint  perfume  of  faded  roses  still 
clung  to  it.  He  folded  the  envelope  carefully  and 
placed  it  in  his  pocket-book. 
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"What   is   our   duty   here! 
To  tend  from  good  to  better — thence  to  best. 
Grateful  to  drink  life's  cup,  then  bend  unmurmuring. 
To  our  bed  of  rest. 

To  pluck  the  flowers  that  near  us  blow, 
Scattering   our   fragrance    as   we   go." 

— Bbowning. 

Miss  Clenning  had  once  or  twice  cautiously  peeped 
out  of  the  window,  for  she  was  not  so  sure  about  her 
wilful  niece  after  all.  She  could  be  mighty  proud 
when  she  liked  and  perhaps  she  had  some  cause  to 
feel  injured.  Why  didn't  she  look  a  bit  glad  when 
she  got  the  wire,  and  be  at  home  waiting  for  him? 
All  she  saw  as  she  peeped  from  the  window  was 
Jim's  hat  on  the  lawn  and  Jim's  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  back  of  the  garden  seat.  The  next  time 
she  looked  she  saw  that  they  were  both  sitting  there. 
A  short  time  after  she  had  another  peep,  but  only 
Jim  was  visible  again.  Where  had  the  girl  gone? 
She  tiptoed  through  the  house  to  see  if  she  was 
in  the  side  garden,  but  no!  there  was  only  Eileen 
keeping  Bobby  deeply  engrossed  in  a  game  of  sol- 
diers at  Miss  Clenning 's  special  request.  She  crept 
back  through  the  house,  again  peeping  into  the  rooms 
as  she  passed,  but  Judith  was  not  forthcoming.  She 
went  to  her  window  again  to  see  what  Jim  was  doing, 
and  there  was  Judith  beside  him  again.  That  was 
strange.      Where  could  she  have  been? 

Then,  even  as  she  looked,  she  saw  Judith's  h^ad 
move  towards  Jim — and  the  two  looked  as  one.  i'Jiss 
Clenning  went  to  the  table  and  took  up  her  long 
distance  glasses.  Then  she  found  that  the  girl's 
waving   hair   was   close   to   the   young  man's   face. 

212 
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''So  that's  all  right,  then,"  she  complacently  in- 
formed herself  and  sat  down  again  to  finish  her  darn- 
ing.      Shortly  afterwards  the  pair  appeared. 

"Without  any  beating  about  the  bush  Jim  ap- 
proached Miss  Clenning  and  said,  "Dear  aunt,  will 
you  give  us  your  blessing — and  some  tea?" 

''I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  in  need  of 
both,  for  the  tea  is  almost  spoilt.  Years  ago,  James, 
I  almost  thought  you  were  a  hopeless  case,  but  I 
am  none  the  less  thankful  to  see  you  in  your  right 
mind   at  last." 

"Every  word  that  you  speak,  dear  aunt,  is  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  nobody  knows 
it  better  than  I  do,  even  to  your  remark  about  the 
tea." 

"Come  along  then.  I  will  tell  Eileen  that  she  need 
not  keep  Bobby  out  there  any  longer." 

Judith  laughed  merrily. 

"My  dear,  if  your  aunt  was  a  few  years  younger 
you  would  have  a  serious  rival.       She's  great." 

It  was  a  merry  party  that  took  tea  together  that 
evening,  and  Eileen's  merriment  knew  no  bounds 
when  Bobby  was  sent  to  say  good-night  all  round, 
for  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  one  thumb  in 
his  red  mouth,  and  one  toe  caressing  its  twin  mate 
on  the  other  foot,  a  perfect  little  study  in  his  striped 
pyjamas. 

He  was  solemnly  looking  at  Jim. 

"Want  to  askit  yeh  some  fink." 

"Yes,  old  man,  what  is  it?  Want  some  more 
choc?" 

"Tiss  her  like  you  was  did  it,"  and  he  pointed  at 
Judith  with  his  disengaged  thumb. 

"No  indeed,  but  I'll  kiss  you  instead."  He  picked 
up  the  child  and,  to  Eileen's  alarmed  modesty,  car- 
ried him  to  his  cot  and  tucked  him  in. 

He  found  Judith  alone  when  he  returned  and 
mentally  called  untold  blessings  on  Miss  Clenning 's 
head. 

"Come,  Sweetheart,  put  on  your  uniform  and  we 
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will  go  to  that  hospital  of  yours  and  tell  them  all 
the  news." 

"I  can  go  as  I  am,  Jim.  There  is  no  need  to 
wear  uniform." 

' '  But  I  want  to  see  you  in  it.  Now  do  you  under- 
stand?" 

Judith  went  to  her  room  and  Jim  went  looking  for 
her  aunt  to  tell  her  what  they  intended  to  do.  It 
was  only  a  few  moments  till  Judith  stood  in  the 
garden  waiting  for  him.  She  softly  gave  the  old 
jay  hird's  call,  as  she  used  to  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Jim  joined  her  in  the  dusk  and  together  they 
walked  to  the  hospital. 

' '  Here  we  are !  Now,  who  is  going  to  do  the 
telling?" 

"You  introduce  me  to  the  lady  in  charge  and  see 
how  I  can  manage  it." 

''You  Iniow,  dear,  after  you  are  gone,  I  would  like 
to  go  back  again.  It  would  help  to  keep  my  mind 
occupied  while  you  are  away." 

"So  it  would,  Sweetheart,  but  would  the  people 
keep  your  place  open  all  that  time?" 

"I  could  not  expect  them  to  do  that." 

The  interview  with  the  Matron  proved  satisfactory 
to  all,  though  nurses  and  patients  alike  were 
sorry  to  lose  Nurse  Clenning.  Her  name-sake  was 
put  very  gingerly  into  Jim's  arms  by  a  laughing 
young  nurse.  As  the  mother  was  saying  good-bye  to 
Judith,  she  whispered  that  she  would  have  to  call  her 
son  Therwin  now  instead  of  Clenning. 

Jim  shook  hands  all  round,  but  when  the  Matron 
held  out  her  hand  as  she  stood  on  the  verandah 
steps,  he  bent  and  kissed  it,  making  Judith  proud 
of  the  nice  way  he  did  it. 

"Jim,  how  did  you  know  my  address — and  that — 
that  I  would  still  be  pleased  to  see  you?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know?      It  was  the  letter  I  had 
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from  Constance  written  while  she  stayed  here  with 
you ;  I  believe  it  was  written  the  very  evening  before 
she  left  for  home." 

"I  never  knew." 

''So  she  said." 

"But  I  never  told  her  anything  about  you.  Now 
I  come  to  think  about  it,  she  did  ask  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions, but  I  thought  it  was  only  her  inquisitive  way." 

"She  did  not  say  much,  but  it  was  quite  enough. 
She  said  she  was  down  buying  her  trousseau  and  was 
to  be  married  almost  immediately.  So  I  made  all 
arrangements  to  sail  for  home.-  The  next  mail 
brought  me  the  letter  from  the  Mater  telling  me  all 
about  the  affair,  so  I  landed  at  Adelaide  and  spent 
a  few  days  there,  then  as  you  know  trained  it  over 
here  to  you.  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  write 
giving  Constance  the  opportunity  of  breaking  her 
engagement  to  me,  for  I  was  going  to  enlist  over 
there,  and  you  see  I  had  realised  that,  if  I  could 
not  have  you  by  my  side,  I  would  just  have  to  go 
in  single  harness  for  the  rest  of  my  days." 

"You  have  not  said  a  word  about  your  mother, 
Jim.      How  does  she  take  all  this?" 

"I  feel  sure  that  she  sees  things  in  a  clearer 
light.  Constance's  conduct  hurt  her  deeply..  I 
put  it  to  her  that  it  was  all  for  the  best,  seeing  tha^ 
I  had  done  all  I  could  to  fall  in  with  her  wishes, 
but  it  was  no  good,  little  girl.  After  that  first 
attack  of  madness,  I  knew  that  I  could  never  have 
made  Constance  happy.  Going  against  one's  inmost 
convictions  is  a  mistaken  idea,  Judy.  Two  wrongs 
never  did  make  a  right,  and  I  have  since  thought  that 
I  was  all  wrong  in  not  seeing  things  as  you  did. 
Then  there  was  Mother." 

"Yes,  I  know.  You  are  a  dear  old  thing!  Does 
she  approve  of  me  now?" 

"For  her  own  sake,  I  hope  she  does." 

' '  How  altered  you  are ! ' ' 

"You  recognised  me  aU  right  though,  didn't 
you?" 
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''I  didn't  mean  in  appearance  only,  but  I  do 
believe  you  have  grown.  I  am  sure  you  are  heavier 
than  you  used  to  be,  and  so  brown  and  strong  look- 
ing and  self-reliant.  But  I  meant  your  attitude  to 
things  in  general  was  so  altered." 

' '  My  mother  and  yourself,  for  instance. ' ' 

''Yes." 

"Well,  little  Sweetheart,  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
one  way  and  another  since  I  left  home.  Mentally 
I  have  had  a  rotten  time  of  it,  for  everywhere  I 
went  the  wind,  the  rain,  the  waves  and  the  throbbing, 
grinding  engines  all  were  whispering  the  same  name. 
Judith!  Judith!  they  sang  in  all  possible  keys  and 
at  all  possible  times.  Even  the  din  and  roar  of  the 
city  made  up  the  same  strain,  and  when  we  got  away 
out  of  civilisation  with  dear  old  Pat,  on  our  mining 
exploits,  it  was  just  the  same  till  I  had  to  tell  him 
all  about  it." 

"And  what  did  he  say?" 

' '  He  swore  at  me  most  soundly,  and  I  almost  thought 
he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me.  One  night, 
when  we  had  been  sitting  in  front  of  our  camp-fire, 
I  was  missing  you  more  than  usual.  There  was  a 
soft  breeze  blowing  and,  although  just  where  we 
were  camped  was  practically  bare  of  trees,  the  wind 
seemed  to  be  whispering  your  name  among  the  big 
boulders,  and  the  smoke  curling  up  from  our  fire 
took  on  your  form.  Your  face  glowed  softly  just 
beyond  the  light  thrown  by  the  flames.  I  felt  that 
if  I  reached  out  my  hand  I  could  touch  you.  I 
couldn't  read  and  didn't  feel  inclined  to  talk,  so 
that  old  schemer  said  he  would  recite  to  me  to  cheer 
me  up.  I  said,  'Go  ahead,'  for  I  thought  it  would 
be  some  good  Irish  joke.  Then  in  his  soft  Irish 
tongue  he  began,  and  my  word !  he  could  recite. 
I  'U  get  him  at  it  to-morrow  evening  and  you  can 
judge  how  it  cheered  me  up.  He  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  had  been  hard  at  it  all  the  week, 
learning  the  piece  for  my  special  benefit.  It  was 
after  that  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  write  to  Con- 
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stance.  Then  the  letter  cauie.  Now  here  we  are  at 
your  gate.  How  I  must  have  tired  you,  Sweetheart, 
with  all  my  talk — ^you  have  had  a  long  day." 

"I  am  not  tired.  See  aunt  is  in  the  garden,  do 
come  in  for  half  an  hour  and  tell  me  more  about  Pat, 
before  I  see  him  to-morrow.  What  is  his  other 
name  ? ' ' 

"O'Flinn,  Patrick  O'FUnn." 

"How  perfectly  lovely.  Where  did  you  first  know 
him?" 

''At  Broken  Hill." 

"And  he  told  you  about  the  mines  in  South 
Africa?" 

"Yes." 

"Was  it  a  success?" 

"It  was  and  it  wasn't,  for  although  we  found  that 
we  could  not  finance  it  ourselves,  others  did,  and  we 
had  a  good  share  in  it.       And  if  anything  should 

happen  to .   I  mean  that  we  will  have  enough 

to  live  on  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  a  moderate 
way.  You  see,  dearest,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Con- 
stance I  would  never  have  gone  there.  I  think 
everyone  concerned  has  had  a  bad  time  since  we  dis- 
agreed. Yet  it  has  done  us  all  good.  Look  at 
Constance  now.  She  must  have  had  a  fairly  trying 
time  between  the  Mater  and  Aunt  Catherine,  and 
yet  the  letter  she  wrote  me  was  just  fine.  The 
Mater,  too,  has  found  that  her  plans  did  not  work 
well,  and  was  bitterly  disappointed  in  Constance. 
Then  that  last  affair  just  capped  the  lot.  But  she 
seems  in  better  health  now  and  has  more  self-reliance 
and  is  very  fond  of  the  sister  with  whom  she  is  liv- 
ing. My  own  beautiful  one,  do  you  know  what  it 
has  done  for  you?" 

"How  can  I  teU,  you  old  philosopher?" 

"It  has  made  you  more  beautiful  than  ever.  You 
are  graceful  and  accomplished — not  the  kind  of 
accomplishments  that  one  sees  so  much  of  in  these 
days.  I  have  no  time  for  the  smart  set.  It  is  the 
way  you  walk  and  talk — the  way  you  turn  your  head 
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and  the  graceful    movements    of    your    hands    and 
arms. ' ' 

"Good  gracious!  Stop,  you  old  silly.  Anyone 
would  think  I  was  a  mechanical  toy.  It's  a  great 
wonder  that  you  knew  me  if  I  have  altered  as  much 
as  all  that." 

"But  you  haven't,  that's  just  the  most  wonderful 
thing  about  it  all.  I  always  knew  you  were  like 
this — even  when  I  was  a  bit  of  a  youngster,  but 
somehow  your  surroundings,  and  all  the  hard  work 
you  had  to  do,  hid  this  part  of  you.  Look  at  those 
beautiful  white  hands,  and  the  pink  nails — not  that 
I  loved  them  less  when  they  were  brown  and  hard — 
only  that  I  think  your  present  occupation  is  more 
suited  to  your  ability,  and  although  you  have 
altered,  you  are  still,  every  inch  of  you,  the  same 
dear  girl  of  those  far  away  days." 

To  all  this  Judith  said  nothing,  but  leaned  against 
his  shoulder  as  they  sat  on  the  friendly  garden  seat. 
It  was  sufficient  to  be  near  him  and  to  listen  to  his 
voice.  All  his  praise  of  her  was  as  some  sweet 
incense.  Not  that  she  believed  she  deserved  it, 
only  that  it  came  from  him.  Compliments  from 
him  were  different  to  any  others,  for  every  word 
he  spoke  came  from  the  fullness  of  his  hungry  heart. 
After  all  these  years,  Judith  was  loth  to  stop  him. 

"Judy,  dear,  do  you  remember  that  terrible 
storm?" 

"Very  clearly,  Jimmy." 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  all  our  trouble,  and 
yet  somehow  I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  any- 
thing. All  the  time  I  put  in  away  from  you  I 
treasured  the  thoughts  of  that  ride  we  had  together 
and  especially  those  moments  when  I  held  you  in 
my  arms,  expecting  the  tree  to  strike  us  down.  It 
formed  a  tie  that  could  never  be  broken.  Do  you 
remember  how  brave  you  were  to  ride  on  ahead  of 
me  along  the  bridle-path  when  the  storm  was  com- 
ing? I  knew  you  were  always  nervous  of  thunder- 
storms, and  you  never  complained.       Do  you  know, 
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Sweetheart,  I  have  often  thought  about  that  home- 
ward ride.  How  we  set  off  side  by  side,  then  had 
to  go  on  in  single  file,  and  then  the  approaching 
storm.  It's  really  like  a  sketch  of  our  lives — how 
we  all  have  to  battle  on  our  own  at.  one  time  or 
another,  and  each  face  our  ow*n  particular  trials. 
Then  after  the  storm,  do  you  remember,  although 
we  did  not  say  very  much,  we  had  neither  of  us  felt 
so  thankful  and  immensely  happy  before?  We  rode 
side  by  side  again  and  lots  better  for  all  that  we  had 
gone  through." 

He  bent  his  head  for  her  answer. 

"You  are  just  lovely,"  she  said. 

"Oh,"  he  replied  with  a  happy  laugh,  "but  I'm 
not  speaking  of  my  appearance." 

"Neither  am  I,"  said  Judith,  and  Jim  was  con- 
tent. 

"My  word!"  he  said,  springing  to  his  feet,  "that 
half  hour  was  up  long  ago.  Wait  here.  I  want  to 
see  Eileen  on  a  little  private  business.  I  believe 
aunt  has  gone  to  sleep.      Go  and  wake  her  up." 

Jim  returned  from  the  house  and  begged  Miss 
Clenning  to  let  him  move  her  chair  near  the  garden 
seat. 

"No,  no,  I'm  comfortable  where  I  am,  thank  you. 
In  fact  I  don't  care  to  sit  in  that  corner  of  the 
garden." 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
done,  then.      Judith,  where  do  you  keep  the  axe?" 

' '  The  axe,  Jim !      Whatever  do  you  want  it  for  ? ' ' 

"Well,  it's  this  way.  Aunt  says  that  she  does 
not  like  the  other  end  of  the  garden  so  we  will  have 
to  bring  that  seat  over  here,  and  one  end  of  it  is 
nailed  to  the  cypress  tree." 

"Go  along  with  you,"  said  Miss  Clenning,  and 
rapped  him  sharply  over  the  knuckles  with  a  maga- 
zine she  held  in  her  hand.  But  she  allowed  him 
to  move  her  chair.  Just  then  Eileen  came  out 
of  the  house  with  a  basket  on  her  arm  and  made 
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her  way  to  the  gate.       She  was  dressed  in  a  soft 
white  dress  and  was  bareheaded. 

"Jove!      How  that  girl  has  improved,"  said  Jim. 

"She  has  a  beautiful  figure,"  said  Judith. 

"And  I  am  always  telling  Judith  that  it's  the 
kind  of  figure  she  should  have,  instead  of  being  such 
a  lamp  post,  but  she  works  too  hard  and  won't  listen 
to  anything  I  say." 

"Oh,  aunt,  I'm  not  as  bad  as  that,  surely." 

"You  should  be  lots  plumper  than  you  are." 

"Never  mind,  aunt.  I'll  put  a  stop  to  all  work 
for  a  time.  Eileen  is  certainly  handsome.  One 
can  easily  see  by  her  complexion  that  she  is  not 
a  town-bred  girl,  and  her  arms  and  throat  are  well- 
nigh  perfect." 

"That  low-necked  dress  suits  her  so  well.  She  is 
so  capable  and  always  smiling.  But  Avhat  did  she 
go  out  with  a  basket  at  this  hour  for?"  inquired 
Judith. 

"That  just  reminds  me  of  something,"  said  Jiip., 
leaving  them  and  hurrying  into  the  house.  He 
looked  in  the  kitchen,  dining-room  and  sitting-room 
for  what  he  required.  In  the  sitting-room  he  saw 
a  frail  afternoon  tea  table,  set  out  with  some  ancient 
and  valuable  china,  which  he  recognised  as  Miss 
Clenning's,  but  he  shook  his  head  at  that.  Then, 
catching  sight  of  a  sturdy  wooden  one  in  Miss  Clen- 
ning's room  through  the  lialf-opened  door,  he  trans- 
ferred the  cover  and  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
things  to  the  bed  and  marched  out  with  it. 

' '  My  goodness  me,  young  man,  what  have  you  been 
doing  in  my  bedroom?"  Miss  Clenning  exclaimed. 

"  Oh  !    "Was  that  your  room,  aunt  ? ' ' 

This  amused  Judith  greatly,  for  there  was  no  mis- 
taking Aunt  Catherine's  room  at  any  time.  When 
she  had  been  preparing  the  room  for  her  aunt  she 
had  had  a  few  pictures  put  on  the  walls  for  her,  but 
these  all  had  to  come  down,  for  Miss  Clenning  had 
brought  two  eases  of  her  own  pictures  with  her, 
beautiful  old  prints  and  steel   engravings  some   of 
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them.  Beside  this  Miss  Clenning  had  a  talent  for 
collecting  all  manner  of  paper  illustrations  and 
cuttings  on  numerous  and  varied  subjects.  These 
she  had  pinned  or  ^'ummed  to  her  picture  frames  for 
easy  reference.  The  four  walls  were  already  over- 
crowded with  pictures,  and  so  it  came  about  that 
there  was  scarce  a  vacant  spot  to  be  found. 

Just  then  Eileen  returned,  and  indeed  she  made 
a  fine  picture  as  she  crossed  the  verandah,  as  the 
light  from  the  hall  shone  on  her.  Her  hair  was 
night-black,  crisp  and  waving.  She  was  full- 
bosomed  and  comely.  How  she  loved  Bobby !  They 
could  see  her  peep  under  the  net  that  covered  his 
cot  before  she  went  indoors — these  warm  nights  the 
child  slept  out.  She  returned  in  a  moment  with  a 
tray,  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  On  the  'tray  was 
a  dish  of  strawberries,  a  jug  of  cream  and  a  jar  of 
ice-cream  with  spoons,  plates,  and  custard  glasses 
for  all  hands. 

"Oh  Jimmy!"  Judith  exclaimed.  "This  is  all 
your  doing  and  Eileen  is  to  blame  as  well." 

The  plates  were  handed  round  while  Jim  found  a 
chair  for  Eileen.  It  was  an  ideal  supper  for  a  hot 
night.  At  length,  after  arranging  to  meet  Judith 
the  next  morning,  Jim  bade  them  all  "Good-night." 


CHAPTER  V. 

PAT  RECITES. 

"When  the  winds  are  humming  sweetly  all  the  songs  they 
ever  knew." 

Miss  Madeline  Kirkland  accompanied  Judith  into 
the  city  the  following  morning,  Jim  meeting  them 
as  they  stepped  from  the  tram  at  the  corner  of 
Collins  and  Swanston.  He  insisted  that  they  should 
partake  of  some  refreshment  before  they  started 
their  shopping.  The  liking  between  Miss  Madeline 
and  Jim  was  mutual.  It  was  a  very  happy  trio  that 
went  arm  in  arm  along  the  street.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Miss  Madeline  objected  to  the  firm  clasp  of 
Jim's  hand  on  her  arm. 

"Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing!  Really,  Mr. 
Therwin,  people  do  not  usually  walk  about  the  city 
like  this." 

' '  As  long  as  there  is  room  enough  for  all,  what  does 
it  matter?  There  are  not  many  people  about 
just  now." 

"Jim,  we  are  going  in  here  to  see  what  kind  of 
frocks  we  can  get." 

"Very  well,  but  you  must  not  decide  to  take  them 
till  you  have  seen  the  ones  I  have  chosen  for  you." 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  Miss  Madeline?  He 
actually  selected  some  dresses  for  me  yesterday  and 
before  he  had  even  been  to  see  me." 

"I  should  say  he  was  a  very  brave  young  man." 

"One  for  you,  Judy!  You  thought  that  Miss 
Madeline  would  have  been  shocked  at  me,  didn't 
you?  I  knew  that  she  wouldn't.  If  you  are 
going  in  here  I  '11  leave  you  to  it,  for  I  want  to  attend 
to  some  business  of  .my  own." 

"Do  you  not  want  to  see  the  dresses  on  Judith?" 
inquired  Miss  Madeline. 
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"I'll  accept  them  all  on  trust.  Only  give  my 
selection  a  trial  before  you  buy  all  you  want — ■ 
that's  all." 

He  was  waiting  for  them  as  they  came  into  the 
street  again. 

"Judith,  can  you  spare  me  a  few  moments  before 
you  go  any  further?" 

"What  do  you  want  us  for?" 

"To  come  to  the  shop  opposite." 

"Very  well.      Just  for  five  minutes." 

They  crossed  the  street,  Jim  guiding  them  as 
before  with  an  arm  of  each  tucked  under  his  own. 
It  was  a  jeweller's  shop  he  led  them  into.  As  the 
man  in  attendance  saw  them  he  brought  forward  a 
glass  tray  covered  with  red  velvet  and  on  it 
rested  several  trinkets  and  three  closed  cases. 

"I  want  your  advice  about  these,  Judith.  "What 
would  please  Aunt  Catherine,  do  you  think,  and 
Eileen,  and  (in  a  side  whisper),  the  two  ladies?" 
He  looked  towards  Miss  Madeline,  who  was  talking 
to  the  attendant  and  admiring  some  uncut  gems  in 
a  show  case. 

"How  good  of  you  to  think  of  everybody,  Jimmy. 
This  will  please  aunt,  I'm  sure." 

She  was  looking  at  a  bar  of  green-stone,  mounted 
in  gold  with  a  tiny  green  fern  leaf  at  one  end,  which 
Jim  had  chosen  for  Miss  Clenning. 

"It  has  a  good  strong  pin  and  aunt  is  always  say- 
ing that  she  hasn't  a  brooch  that  has  a  reliable  pin. 
She  would  like  this  one." 

"What  about  this  for  Eileen?"  Jim  held  up  'a 
chain  with  a  moonstone  pendant. 

"Oh,  Jimmy,  do  you  really  feel  like  being  so  ex- 
travagant?     I'm  sure  she  would  love  it." 

"She  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  old  happy  life  of 
ours,  dear,  and  also  I  want  her  to  be  good  to  you 
when  I  am  away.  She  can't  forget  you  when  she 
wears  this,  and  don't  you  think  such  a  beautiful 
throat  as  her's  wants  showing  off  a  bit?" 
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"You're  a  dear  twice  over.  I'll  see  that  she  wears 
it  often." 

"Now,  how  are  these  for  the  little  ladies?"  He 
opened  two  eases  and  displayed  two  silver  vases 
with  designs  of  flowers  daintily  executed  around 
them  in  blue  and  white  enamel. 

' '  Splendid  ! ' '  said  Judith,  as  she  shut  ])oth  eases 
with  a  snap,  for  Miss  Madeline  had  left  the  show 
case  and  was  coming  towards  them.  "Do  you  think 
aunt  will  like  this,  Miss  Madeline,  and  Eileen  this?" 

"I  do  indeed,  they  are  very  sweet,  and  who  is  this 
for?" 

She  picked  up  another  small  brooch  from  the  tray 
and  on  glancing  at  it  put  it  back  quickly  with  rather 
an  embarrassed  air.  Judith  wondered  and  took  up 
the  offending  article.  It  was  a  plain  gold  bar,  with 
rounded  ends,  and  on  it  the  word  "Baby"  was  em- 
bossed. Jim,  watching  the  little  comedy  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  was  much  amused.  Judith 
laughed. 

"Miss  Madeline,  I  do  believe  he  has  chosen  this 
for  himself.       He  is  such  an  infant,   really." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  reckon  I'm  a  big  boy  now, 
but  you  see,  I  thought  of  Reuben's  wife,  then  I 
remembered  there  was  the  nipper,  so  thought  that 
would  do." 

"How  very,  very  thoughtful,"  murmured  the  re- 
assured Miss  Madeline. 

"Judy,  tell  me  if  you  like  this.  I  want  you  to 
say  exactly  what  you  think.  If  you  don't  care  for 
it,  then  there  are  others  to  choose  from."  Jim  had 
opened  a  leather  case,  displaying  a  beautiful  diamond 
necklet,  the  jewels  mounted  in  platinum.  Judith 
gave  a  cry  of  delight  at  the  beautiful  ornament. 
Then  her  face  sobered. 

"Dear  old  Jim!  It's  just  glorious.  Fit  for  a 
queen !  But,  Jimmy,  I  could  not  wear  all  that 
wealth  on  my  person — not  at  a  time  like  this.  Oh, 
you  won't  be  hurt,  will  you?  Give  me  anything  you 
like  as  long  as  it  is  something  I  can  treasure  as  your 
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gift,  but  not  anything  so  expensive  as  this.  If 
it  was  something  that  cost  only  half  a  crown,  it  would 
do." 

Jim  did  not  answer,  but  stood  looking  down  at 
the  sparkling  jewels  as  they  lay  against  the  white 
satin  of  the  case.  Judith  imagined  he  was  offended, 
and  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 

"Dearest  of  men,  don't  you  see  what  I  mean?  I 
could  never  decorate  myself  with  so  much  wealth  as 
that  when  the  money  that  it  would  cost  would  mean 
so  much  to  some  people.  Give  to  some  of  the  funds, 
dear,  and  get  me  a  little  brooch  like  these  instead." 

She  pointed  to  some  brooches  in  a  case  near  them. 
Jim's  hands  closed  tight  over  hers. 

"I  wondered  when  I  chose  it,  Judy.  I  am  glad 
in  a  way  that  you  have  said  this — but  I  did 
want  you  to  have  the  best  I  could  get.  We  shall 
look  at  something  else  and  the  difference  we  will  give 
in  your^  name  towards  something  for  our  wounded 
men." 

He  beckoned  to  the  shopman  and  a  consultation 
ensued,  which  resulted  in  a  display  of  cameos  of  all 
shapes  and  shades.  Jim  selected  a  large  oval  one 
of  a  woman's  profile,  looking  slightly  upwards.  It 
was  the  faintest  pink  colour,  set  in  a  heavy  gold 
frame.  He  looked  at  it  intently,  then  put  it  into 
Miss  Madeline's  hand. 

"Who  is  that  like?"  he  asked. 

Without  hesitation  she  replied,  "It  is  like  Judith." 

"Show  me,"  exclaimed  Judith.  She  held  it 
towards  the  light. 

"It  is  like  Annie,  and  how  unspeakably  beauti- 
ful." 

"Do  you  like  it  then?"  inquired  Jim. 

"May  I  keep  it?" 

"It  is  not  tlie  third  part  of  the  value  of  the  other." 

"Oh,  but  it  is  more  beautiful,  dear  boy.  Pin  it 
in  here  at  once.  It  is  mine,  I  knew  it  was  as  soon 
as  I  touched  it." 

The  shopman  smiled  and  pointed  out  to  Jim  that 
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there  should  be  a  chain  worn  with  it,  as  there  was  a 
special  loop  attached.  So  chains  were  examined,  a 
heavy  gold  one  chosen  and  passed  through  the  link 
at  the  back  of  the  brooch,  then  around  Judith's 
neck.  The  cameo  was  clasped  at  the  V  of  her  low  col- 
lar, one  half  resting  against  her  white  throat.  Jim 
looked  from  the  calm  face  on  the  brooch  to  the 
happy  one  above  it  and  wondered  which  of  the  two 
was  the  more  beautiful, 

"Do  you  not  like  the  diamonds,  Madam?"  the 
shopman  asked,  as  he  carefully  placed  them  back  in 
their  case.  The  gems  flashed  and  sparkled  as  he 
did  so. 

' '  Like  them — oh  yes — they  are  magnificent,  but  not 
as  beautiful  as  my  cameo." 

"They  are  a  great  deal  more  expensive  and  the 
finest  things  of  their  kind  that  we  have  ever 
handled." 

"I  quite  belive  it,  but  they  are  not  for  me — at 
present." 

"Most  ladies  are  very  fond  of  diamonds." 

"You  see,"  joined  in  Jim,  "the  young  lady 
refused  to  have  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  too 
expensive  a  gift  to  receive  when  there  are  so  many 
other  causes  to  claim  our  attention  just  now." 

"There,,are  not  many  people  who  would  refuse  a 
gift  like 'that  at  any  time,"  answered  the  man. 

As  they  left  the  shop  he  bowed  low  over  Judith's 
hand  as  he  stood  at  the  door  to  bid  them  good-day. 
There  had  been  genuine  admiration  of  Judith  in  his 
eyes  before,  but  there  was  now  a  deep  respect  added 
to  it. 

"Now  to  have  a  look  at  those  frocks  that  were 
chosen  by  a  mere  man.  I  can  picture  some  fright- 
fully fantastic  creations  before  we  get  near  the 
place." 

Despite  Judith's  disparaging  remarks  on  her 
lover's  taste  she  chose  two  of  the  three  costumes  he 
had  picked.  After  luncheon  Jim  left  them  to  attend 
some  business  affairs,  promising  to  take  Pat  out  to 
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have  tea  with  them.  The  others  did  a  little  more 
shopping  and  then  left  for  home. 

On  Judith's  arrival  home  she  found  her  father 
waiting  for  her.  He  embraced  her  quietly  and 
wished  her  happiness.  He  looked  bright  and  well, 
though  he  was  very  grey,  and  as  was  his  habit  had 
very  few  words  to  spare. 

Miss  Clenning  was  mysteriously  busy  over  all  her 
preparations  and  as  Judith  passed  the  dining-room 
she  saw  that  the  table  was  already  being  set  for  tea. 
She  left  all  to  the  other  willing  hands  and  attended 
to  her  luggage  for  the  next  day. 

They  were  to  be  married  at  a  church  not  far  from 
the  house  at  11.30  a.m.  Then  after  luncheon  would 
motor  to  the  Gippsland  Lakes  (which  Judith  had 
not  yet  seen),  staying  there  for  a  few  days,  then  on 
to  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Judith  was  on  her  knees,  packing  a  dress-case, 
when  she  was  startled  by  voices  at  the  front  door. 
Surely  it  was  not  time  yet  for  Jim?  Glancing  at 
her  wristlet  watch  she  saw  that  the  hands  pointed 
to  5.30.  She  heard  her  aunt  answer  the  door  and 
was  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  very  broad 
pair  of  shoulders,  clad  in  a  large  check  Norfolk 
jacket,  disappearing  into  the  sitting-room.  So  that 
was  Pat — ^"back  view!"  ^ 

She  brushed  back  her  hair  and  at  her  aunt's  call 
went  to  meet  Jim's  friend.  Before  a  word  of  in- 
troduction could  be  said  he  was  shaking  her  by  both 
hands  and  wishing  her  untold  luck. 

"Sure,  Jim's  that  sly  now,  to  bring  me  out  here 
and  only  this  blessed  minute  to  tell  me  I'm  the  best 
man.       It's  not  fair  at  all,  at  all." 

He  looked  anything  but  cross,  and  Judith  felt  a 
wild  desire  to  kiss  this  big  Irishman  for  delight  in 
the  sheer  voice  of  him.  So  strong,  soft  and  full, 
with  that  enchanting  twist  of  his  speech.  He  was 
smiling  and  gazing  into  her  face  as  though  he  had 
known  her  all  his  life  long.  Judith  could  not  have 
helped  but  respond  to  aU  his  friendliness,  even  had 
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she  not  desired  to  do  so.  An  abundance  of  fair 
hair  rather  tousled,  blue  eyes,  a  tanned,  broad  face, 
with  a  ridiculous  little  nose,  a  large  mouth,  with 
long  upper  lip  ;  and  this  was  Pat — ' '  front  view. ' ' 

Jim  was  delighted  at  Judith's  welcome  to  his 
friend.  He  had  been  rather  afraid  that  Pat's  emo- 
tional ways  would  startle  h6r,  but  he  was  quite  re- 
assured, and  a  very  happy  party  indeed  made  their 
way  to  the  dining-room,  where  Bobby  was  discovered 
in  his  high  chair  with  Eileen  in  attendance. 

Then  followed  the  introduction  of  the  visitor  to 
Eileen.  Pat  was  quite  taken  by  surprise.  He  found 
nothing  at  all  to  say  as  he  held  her  hand  and,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  she  blushed  rosy  red  as 
his  eyes  rested  on  her.  She  was  dressed  in  a  dark 
frock,  open  at  the  throat  and  showing  the  moonstone 
pendant.  The  dark  dress  contrasted  well  with  her 
fair  skin.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Pat  was  impressed — and  the  name,  Eileen  Regan,  a 
dear  Irish  one !  He  searched  the  face  for  some 
corresponding  trait  there. 

After  tea  Bobby  was  safely  put  to  bed,  much  to  his 
disgust,  for  he  wanted  to  stay  up  and  romp.  The 
others  found  easy  chairs  out  on  the  lawn.  Eileen 
and  Miss  Clenning  were  the  last  to  join  them.  The 
evening  was  warm  and  there  was  a  gentle  breeze. 
It  was  bright  moonlight  and  the  shadows  fell  across 
the  lawn  from  the  trees.  A  distant  band  was  to 
be  heard,  adding  to  the  charms  of  the  night. 

"Well,  Pat,  come  on  now.  Confess  what  mischief 
have  you  been  up  to  since  I  left  you  at  the  Hotel 
this  morning,"   demanded   Jim. 

"It  will  mean  mischief  alright  for  someone  when 
I  get  to  me  journey's  end.  For  I've  enlisted  and,  be 
jabbers!  they're  hunting  up  extra  material  for  me 
uniform  this  very  minute." 

"Good  boy,  good  boy!" 

"Thought  I'd  wait  for  you,  but  somehow  those 
arguing  fellows  got  around  me  heart  and  when  I 
found  that  I  was  near  the  barracks  in  I  pops." 
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' '  How  did  you  manage  to  get  so  close  as  all  that  ? ' ' 

''Oh,  I  was  just  strolling  along." 

"Just  so!  Out  lookhig  for  a  water-hole  to  camp 
by,  or  a  likely  place  to  prospect,  I  suppose?" 

"Well,  as  you  mention  it,  I  did  try  to  run  a  tunnel 
through  one  of  them  embankments  on  St.  Kilda  Road, 
but  an  impolite  police  official  told  me  to  move  on." 

"There's  nothing  like  a  big  one  while  you  are 
about  it,  is  there?  I  say,  could  you  give  us  that 
recitation  that  I  taught  you  out  yonder?  We  are 
all  here  and  I  think  it  would  be  most  suitable." 

"I'm  no  society  man  to  be  entertaining  the  ladies. 
You  surely  don't  expect  them  to  listen  to  the  kind 
of  stuff  that  amuses  you,  do  you?" 

' '  Please,  Mr.  0  'Flinn,  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  hear 
that  piece.  Jim  told  me  all  about  it,  and  I  know 
that  I  shall  like  it.      You  have  such  a  musical  voice. ' ' 

"A  compliment  from  a  lady  is  really  two  compli- 
ments, for  you  see  I  am  paid  a  compliment,  then  be 
jabbers !  I  compliment  myself  on  being  complimented 
— that  makes  two,  doesn't  it?" 

' '  Sure  thing !  You  are  always  right,  but  do  make  a 
start." 

The  big  Irishman  glanced  around  uneasily,  then 
his  eyes  dwelt  on  Eileen,  although  he  spoke  to  Judith. 

"If  you  are  very  sure,  Miss  Clenning,  that  it  will 
not  disturb  you?"  he  began. 

"Oh,  no,  please  begin." 

He  rose  and,  standing  partly  in  the  shade  of  a 
wattle  tree,  began. 

Jim  held  Judith's  hand  closely  in  his  own  as  they 
sat  together.  Eileen  was  lying  back  in  a  deck  chair. 
Miss  Clenning  sat  up  straight  and  still  fanning  her- 
self.     The  soft  pleading  voice  began. 

"A  Ranch  Echo." 

Even  Miss  Clenning  relaxed  and,  leaning  forward 
to  catch  every  word,  let  her  fan  lie  idle  on  her  lap. 
Eileen  was  spellbound  and  watched  intently  every 
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movement  of  the  man  standing  in  the  shade.       She 
herself  was  in  the  full,  bright  moonlight. 

As  Jim  and  Judith  watched  they  saw  that  Pat's 
eyes  often  rested  on  the  graceful  figure  before  him. 
Eileen  did  not  seem  to  realise  this,  so  wrapped  in 
the  words  was  she,  till  at  length  he  put  out  his  hands 
in  a  gesture  of  appeal  at  the  words — "And  I  reach 
my  hand  across."  He  had  come  from  the  shadows 
and  was  looking  straight  at  Eileen  unconsciously — 
till  he  saw  her  confusion  as  she  sat  up  straight  in 
her  chair, 

A  RANCH  ECHO. 
"Just  a  dreaming  o'  you,  just  a  dreaming  o'  you, 

And  the  broncho  stands  so  quiet  that  I  know  he's  dreaming 
too, 

And  the  cattle  squat  in  bunches  and  the  sun  drops  burning 
red, 
In  the  cotton-woods  a-swaying,  in  the  river's  singing  bed, 

And  the  soft  wind  beats  the  prairie  with  the  gentlest  of 
whips, 

Till  it  seems  your  little  fingers  are  astraying  o  'er  my  lips. 

"Just  a  yearning  for_you,  just  a  yearning  for  you. 
When  the  night  drifts  down  the  mountains,  and  the  stars 

come   looping   through; 
And  I  sit  out  here  a-longing  and  I  reach  ray  hand  across. 
For  it  seems  you  must  be  near  me  on  a  little  spirit  horse. 
And  I  lose  myself  a-musing  where  the  ghostly  river  gleams. 
If  some  day  we'll  ride  together  to  the  mountains  o'  my 
dreams. 

"Just  a-hungering  for  you,  just  a-hungering  for  you, 
When  the  winds  are  humming  sweetly  all  the  songs  they 

ever  knew, 
And  I  spread  my  old  grey  blanket  and  I  leave  a  little  room, 
For  you  might  come  o'er  the  mountains,  down  the  canyon 

and  the  gloom. 
Then  I  lie  awake  a-dreaming  and  I  ask  the  stars  above, 
If  some  night  you'll  creep  beside  me  in  the  valley  of  our 

love." 

At  last  the  voice  died  away  and  no  one  seemed 
inclined  to  speak. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  O'Flinn,  for  this  time  and  that 
other  time  too.  The  words  are  beautiful  and  you 
have  made  them  more  so." 
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•  "It's  a  very  impromptu  affair,  Miss  Clenning,  but 
I  am  delighted  if  it  has  pleased  you." 

"Who  wrote  it,  and  how  did  you  first  come  to  dis- 
cover it?" 

"I  found  it  in  an  American  magazine — 'The 
Munsey' — and  it  was  written  by  Gordon  Johnson. 
I  know  nothing  whatsoever  about  the  writer,  but  I 
think  he  shows  very  fine  taste." 

Pat  took  his  place  between  Miss  Clenning  and 
Eileen  and  chatted  to  them  as  he  idly  lay  back  in 
his  chair  to  smoke.  Jim's  arms  drew  Judith  close 
to  his  side. 

"Do  you  know  now,  dearest,  how  that  little  poem 
cheered  me  up  when  I  was  just  starving  for  a  glimpse 
or  even  a  line  from  you?  I  never  even  heard  your 
name  mentioned  or  had  any  right  to  inquire,  I 
could  have  belted  Pat  soundly  for  that  only  I  was 
half  afraid  that  he  might — well — just  sit  on  me." 

"I  think  he  is  a  dear,  and  such  a  beautiful  voice. 
See  how  he  is  making  Eileen  talk  to  him." 

Pat  insisted  on  helping  Eileen  out  with  the  sup- 
per tray  and  Miss  Clenning  submitted  to  be  waited 
on. 

"Now,  you  spalpeen  of  an  infant,  get  your  bonnet 
on,  for  I  am  not  minded  to  be  calling  you  half  a 
dozen  times  in  the  morning,"  and  Jim  was  uncere- 
moniously hustled  indoors,  but  his  friend  left  him 
undisturbed  to  bid  good-night  to  Judith,  he  himself 
chatting  to  Miss  Clenning  and  Eileen.  After  they 
had  left  Judith  found  a  mysterious  case  in  her  room 
with  a  card  attached,  on  which  was  written,  "With 
good  wishes  and  good  luck  from  Pat."  With  the 
assistance  of  the  others  she  opened  it  and  they  un- 
packed a  set  of  beautiful  cut  crystal  toilet  requisites, 
with  a  mounting  of  silver. 

"Oh,  look  aunt,  was  ever  anything  so  perfect?" 

Judith  held  up  a  perfume  decanter,  tall  and  ex- 
quisite. 

"What  is  this  queer  thing  for?"  asked  Miss  Clen- 
ning. 
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"That  is  a  perfume  spray." 

''And  this?" 

"A  powder  jar," 

"And  this?" 

"Another  one." 

"Here's  more  bottles  and — why,  here's  a  silver 
tray." 

Sure  enough  the  silver  tray  was  uncovered. 
Judith  was  as  excited  as  a  child  as  she  arranged  the 
crystal  on  the  tray  and  placed  it  on  her  dressing- 
table.  She  turned  impetuously  and  kissed  them 
both. 

"Go  to  bed,  go  to  bed." 

She  pushed  them  gently  out  of  the  room,  then  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  while  a  few  tears 
would  come  even  as  she  knelt  at  her  bedside. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
GOOD-BYE  IS  SAID. 

"It's  love,  Wayback,  and  so  it  is  all  round  everywhere 
an'  for  ever  an'  ever.  Pain,  death,  hunger,  cold,  misforehun 
is  the  parents  of  Love,  ther  only  sile  as  makes  it  grow  true 
like  with  the  smell  o'  Heaven  in  its  flowers,  an'  ther  winds 
of  God  fer  its  seed.  An'  its  ter  grow  Love,  an'  Love  only 
that  the  world  goes  round  ther  way  it  do.  An'  only  the 
greatness  o'  Love  u'd  pay  fer  ther  misery  of  it." 

—"The  Waybacks." 

It  was  evening  once  more,  yet  not  dark  enough  to 
turn  on  the  lights.  Bobbie  was  in  his  cot,  Eileen 
stood  over  him  with  the  aceustomary  piece  of  barley 
sugar  in  her  hand. 

"Which  hand  will  you  have,  Bobby?" 

"I  fordet  whatit  to  say — give  me  dis  one,"  he 
scrambled  to  the  edge  of  his  cot  and  pointed  to  the 
hand  nearest  him. 

"But  which  one  is  that?" 

"I  fordet." 

"Now  think,  what  is  the  name  of  the  hand  you 
shake  hands  with?      Try  hard." 

"The  proper  one,"  shouted  the  triumphant  Bobby. 

"Oh  you  scamp,  it's  the  right  one." 

"Me  knew  dat.  Right  ones  mean  proper  ones  all 
e  time." 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  other  hand?" 

"Last." 

"This  one  was  right  and  this  one  is  ?"  ques- 
tioned Eileen. 

"Wrong,"  he  shouted  again. 

"Oh  you  dunce!  Now  if  Eileen  had  two  little 
sparrow  birds  in  a  cage  and  one  got  out  what  would 
the  other  be?" 

"Lonely." 
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"No,  no,  it  would  be  left,  and  the  hand  this  side 
is  always  called  the  left  hand.  Now  remember  it 
and  tell  Eileen  right  next  time." 

She  tucked  him  in  and  left  him  to  sleep.  Sitting 
on  the  verandah  near  she  took  up  her  knitting.  A 
stifled  sob  came  from  'under  Bobbie's  bedclothes, 
but  she  took  no  heed  for  it  was  against  the  rules 
to  talk  after  ' '  Good-night ' '  had  been  said.  Soon 
there  came  another  sob,  then  another,  then  all  pre- 
tence at  stifling  his  sobs  ceased  and  he  cried  heartily 
and  well.  Miss  Clenning  sprang  up,  a  sock  that 
she  was  darning  still  on  her  hand,  and  others  tucked 
under  her  arm. 

"Dear  sakes  alive!  The  child's  having  a  fit,  and 
just  when  Judith  is  not  here  too." 

They  stood  beside  the  cot  and  coaxed  and  pleaded 
to  be  told  what  was  the  matter,  but  Bobbie  neither 
enlightened  them  nor  lowered  his  prolonged  howls. 

** Watch  him  and  I  will  get  a  mustard  bath,  I've 
heard  that  it  is  the  best  thing  for  convulsions." 

"This  is  not  convulsions,  Mis^  Clenning." 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"Bob,  stop  at  once  or  Eileen  will  beat  you  hard. 
Quick  now,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

"I  won't.  Boo-hoo!  I  wantit  Aunt  Doodie," 
and  his  voice  rose  higher  and  higher. 

"Hush,  hush  now,  be  a  good  boy.  Aunt  Judy 
has  gone  for  a  nice  holiday." 

"Me  wantit  to  go  too." 

"But  it  is  too  far  for  a  little  boy." 

"Aunt  Doodie  will  get  lost,"  and  his  tears  in- 
creased. 

"Silly!  How  can  she  get  lost  when  Uncle  Jim 
is  looking  after  her?" 

"He  dintit  my  uncle." 

"Yes  he  is — now." 

"How  did  he  getit  my  uncle?" 

"He  married  Aunt  Judy." 

"Is  that  whv  he  was  takit  her  for  a  holiday?" 

"Yes," 
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"If  Aunt  Doody  did  not  go  for  a  holiday,  we 
would  not  have  him  for  our  uncle?" 

"No.  Now  go  to  sleep  like  a  good  little  de|ir. 
Aunt  Judy  will  bring  you  home  something  nice. 
She  said  she  would." 

Just  then  Bobbie  stood  up,  tugging  at  the  back 
of  his  neck, 

"What's  wrong  now?" 

"Me  preejarmies  is  undid.  Please,  Eileen,  undo 
it  up." 

"There,  that  is  right.  Now  you  really  must  go 
to  sleep." 

"I  wants  a  drink  of  water." 

Eileen  departed  on  his  errand,  and  at  last  peace 
was  restored. 

Miss  Clenning  was  folding  up  her  sock  and  Eileen 
took  up  her  knitting  again.  The  gate  opened  and 
in  walked  Mr.  O'Flinn  with  a  huge  bunch  of  flowers 
in  his  hand,  which  he  gravely  presented  to  Miss 
Clenning. 

"Good-evening,"  he  said. 

"Good-evening,  young  man.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose I  am  to  do  with  these  flowers?" 

"Admire  them  for  the  sake  of  the  giver,  madam," 
and  he  made  an  elaborate  bow. 

* '  Good-lack-a-day !  It 's  many  a  year  since  I  have 
been  the  object  of  a  young  man's  attention." 

"Is  my  humble  gift  accepted,  then?" 

"Oh  yes!  Sit  down,  won't  you  and  make  your- 
self at  home." 

""Here  comes  Miss  Regan.  May  I  speak  to  her 
first?" 

"You  have  my  permission,"  said  Miss  Clenning, 
with  the  faintest  of  smiles  lingering  airound  her 
mouth. 

"Good-evening,  Miss  Regan.  It's  rather  a  liberty 
I'm  taking,  so  it  is,  to  come  out  again  this  way,  but 
you  see  a  chap  sometimes  feels  lonely  like  in  a 
strange  town,  and  to-morrow  I'm  jojf  out  to  the 
camp." 
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"We  are  very  glad  you  have  come,"  gently  ans- 
wered Eileen. 

"Well,  now,  that  is  real  nice  of  you,  but  I  also 
took  the  liberty  of  bringing  this  for  you,  as  I  brought 
a  bouquet  for  Miss  Clenning,"  and  he  drew  from  a 
bulging  pocket  a  box  of  chocolates. 

The  girl  took  the  box  and  thanked  him  primly. 

"Won't  you  come  and  sit  here  and  sample  them?" 
He  led  her  to  a  chair  near  Miss  Clenning,  who  was 
watching  all  this  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye.  She 
was  astonished  at  the  dignified  way  the  girl  received 
the  attention  bestowed  on  her.  She  had  not  thought 
it  possible — and  yet — why  not? 

Miss  Clenning  was  folding  and  placing  numerous 
socks  in  a  basket  by  her  side. 

"Be  jabbers!  You  folks  must  do  a  lot  of  trotting 
about  to  wear  out  all  these  socks.  Every  time  I 
come  you  are  darning  and  still  darning." 

"These  are  soldiers'  socks."  ^ 

"Oh,  that's  it!  And  Miss  Regan,  you  are  knit- 
ting that  sock ?" 

"For  the  soldiers!" 

* '  Humph  !  When  I  am  a  soldier,  would  you  do 
some  for  me?" 

"Yes." 

"I  will  be  a  soldier  to-morrow,  so  I  will.  Will 
that  pair  be  finished  before  then?" 

'*I  don't  think  so." 

"They  could  be  for  me  then?" 

"Yes." 

"Good!" 

"Eileen,"  came  in  a  loud  whisper  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  cot. 

"Go  to  sleep ! ' '  sternly  commanded  ^liss  Clenning. 

"I  want  to  tell  Mr.  Plinn  somefink." 

He  went  to  him.  "What  is  it,  you  young  spal- 
peen?" 

"Taket  Eileen  for  holiday  like  Aunt  Doody  go.  Me 
want  you  for  uncle  too." 
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Patrick  O'Flinn  stood  undecided  what  to  say  or 
do. 

"I  might,"  he  said  at  last,  "but  be  a  sport  and 
keep  it  quiet,  see?  It's* a  dead  secret  now.  If 
you  ever  say  a  word  about  it  I  won't — perhaps,"  he 
whispered  to  himself. 

"Can  I  call  you  uncle  now?" 

"Sure,  sav  Uncle  Pat." 

"Good-night,  Uncle  Pat." 

"Good-night,  you  cute  little  wretch." 

"What  did  he  want  you  for?"  asked  Miss  Clen- 
ning,  as  Pat  again  took  his  seat  beside  her. 

"He  demanded  the  privilege  of  calling  me  Uncle 
Pat." 

"Good  gracious!  First  a  nosegay,  then  being 
called  '  Uncle ! '  If  my  poor  father  was  alive  he 
would  be  asking  you  your  intentions." 

"My  intentions.  Miss  Clenning,  are  quite  obvious 
to  you,  I  am  sure,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  discour- 
age me." 

This  little  conversation  was  not  shared  by  Eileen, 
who  had  left  them  to  tuck  in  the  refractory  Bobbie. 
Pat  wondered  if  he  was  telling  her  what  he  had  just 
been  informed.  His  attitude  towards  Miss  Clen- 
ning was  one  of  gallant  pleading,  and  that  lady 
teased  him  by  taking  all  the  attention  to  herself. 

"It's  only  a  week,  Mr.  O'Flinn,  since  I  first  met 
you,  but  we  are  getting  on  wonderfully  well.  Don't 
you  think  so?" 

As  usual,  she  sat  stiflBy  upright,  a  pile  of  socks  all 
neatly  folded  beside  her.  The  young  man  gazed  at 
her,  feeling  rather  appalled  by  her  stern  appearance, 
but  he  caught  a  gleam  in  her  otherwise  sombre  eyes 
that  made  him  take  up  in  real  earnest  the  challenge 
she  threw  him. 

"You  haven't  asked  after  Jim  yet,  and  his  wife, 
young  man!" 

"Haven't  I?  Well,  be  jabbers!  I'm  asking 
now,  do  tell  me." 

"They  are  still  at  the  Gippsland  Lakes,  as  far  as 
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T  can  understand.  They  go  down  the  Lakes  from 
Sale  one  day  to  the  entrance,  and  back  the  next  and 
so  on.  Judith  admires  the  scenery  so  much.  They 
have  also  been  to  some  caves  and  blackf ellows ' 
camps,  which  seemed  to  interest  them  mightily.  For 
my  part  I'd  like  something  better  than  that  for  my 
honeymoon. ' ' 

Pat  glanced  up  at  Eileen's  approach,  fanning  him- 
self vigorously  with  his  panama  hat. 

"It's  frightfully  hot,  so  it  is.  I  saw  a  first-rate 
shop  at  the  corner,  with  all  kinds  of  cool  looking 
affairs  in  it.  If  I  wanted  to  get  some,  you  would 
not  say  no,  would  you,  Miss  Clenning?" 

"You  know  that  I  could  not  be  cool  to  you  if  I 
tried,  but  would  I  have  to  drink  the  'affairs,'  as 
you  call  them,  whether  I  liked  them  or  not,  just 
because  you  got  them?  That  might  mean  rather  a 
strain  on  our  friendship  and  my  digestion." 

"I  should  do  my  best  to  select  all  those  things  that 
you  care  for  most,  also  to  please  Miss  Regan's  taste 
as  well." 

"If  you  really  mean  to  get  us  something,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  ask  Miss  Regan  to  help  you. 
She  knows  my  taste  and  probably  her  own  as  well." 

"Would  you  give  me  your  assistance,  Miss 
Regan?" 

"Certainly,  if  I  could  help  you  at  all,"  she 
replied,  and  so  they  went  out  of  the  gate  together. 

Miss  Clenning  sighed  and  seemed  to  look  a  shade 
older,  but  it  may  only  have  been  a  shadow  from  the 
trees  falling  across  her  face.  As  their  footsteps 
faded  away,  she  took  up  her  basket  of  socks  and 
went  indoors. 

Christmas  had  come  and  gone;  Judith  and  Jim 
had  returned  home  for  three  days  at  Christmas; 
then  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  left  to  them  in  Ade- 
laide with  Mrs.  Thorp.  That  lady  had  embraced 
Judith  warmly  and  had  left  no  room  or  doubt  as 
to  whether  she  was  glad  to  see  her.       When  they 
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were  leaving  she  had  placed  a  small  package  in 
Judith's  hand,  telling  her  to  open  it  in  the  train. 
When  opened,  it  disclosed  a  glittering  ring. 

"Those  are  the  old  diamonds,  dear,  but  it  is  a 
new  setting.  The  Mater  told  me  she  would  give  it 
to  you  but  after  we  were  married.  She  once  gave  it  to 
Constance  and  she  said  it  must  be  a  new  setting  for 
the  stones  and  a  new  setting  of  circumstances  when 
she  gave  it  to  you." 

"How  good  she  is." 

"She  admires  you  greatly,  my  dear." 

"I  am  so  glad — and,  Jimmy,  I  felt  rather  ashamed 
of  myself.  She  was  so  brave  about  you  going.  I 
never  thought " 

"Thought  what?       Speak  up." 

"Never  thought  that  she  could  be  like  that." 

"None  of  us  ever  truly  knows  what  others  are 
capable  of  under  some  circumstances.  We  don't 
even  know  that  of  ourselves.  But  put  on  the  ring, 
dearest.      These  stones  are  really  fine." 

"They  are  just  superb." 

"And  you  have  a  hand  that  will  show  them  to 
advantage,  too.  I  must  get  you  a  bracelet.  I 
never  see  you  wearing  anything  but  this  silver  bam- 
boo one." 

"Annie  gave  me  this,  and  I  don't  want  another, 
Jimmy.      It  is  like  a  clasp  from  her  dear  hand." 

"What  a  queer  little  contraption  this  is  you  have 
on  it." 

"That  is  a  spectacle  case.  Read  what  is  on  it, 
then  open  it." 

It  was  a  small  silver  case  not  an  inch  in  length 
and  on  it  in  blue  enamel  were  the  words:  "Love  is 
blind." 

"But  I  don't  believe  that.  Love  is  not  really 
blind  to  the  things  that  count.  It  may  overlook 
faults  that  seem  unsurmountable  to  others  but  then 
it  sees  over  and  beyond  them  to  the  true  fount  of 
things." 
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''That  is  what  I  think,  too,  nicest  of  philosophers. 
But  open  it." 

He  did  so  and  found  a  tiny  pair  of  blue  spec- 
tacles. 

"It  is  so  quaint,  — Jim — Jimmy — James,  and  I 
love  it." 

The  train  sped  on,  and  the  married  lovers  sat 
for  the  most  in  silence,  knowing  that  each  mile  post 
they  passed  brought  them  nearer  to  their  time  of 
parting. 

"When  was  it  that  Edward  Farrell  sailed?" 

"Last  Wednesday  week." 

"He  was  a  game  one  to  go  in  the  ranks." 

"What  about  yourself?" 

"Oh,  that's  different.  I'm  used  to  roughing  it 
and  I  can  shoot  or  ride  with  anyone.  I  would  like 
a  commission,  for  I'd  much  sooner  lead  a  charge 
than  follow  anyone  else." 

' '  That  will  all  depend  on  how  you  feel  about  your 
officer,  and  the  circumstances  at  the  time,  but  all 
the  same  I  would  like  you  to  get  a  commission." 

"Will  you  miss  me  much,  dear?" 

He  clasped  her  hand  tightly. 

"Oh  Jim,  how  can  you  ask?       It's  cruel." 

"Forgive  me,  dearest.  I'm  a  downright  cat-pig, 
always  have  been.  But  I  did  want  to  hear  you  say 
you  would  miss  me.  I  know  you  will  be  brave, 
for  there  is  that  scamp  of  a  boy  and  dear  old  aunt 
all  depending  on  you." 

"There's  my  work,  too,  Jim,  Who  can  tell  but 
what  my  services  may  yet  be  needed?" 

"You  would  like  to  go  back  to  it?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"Do  you  not  blame  me  at  all  for  coming  back  into 
your  life  the  way  I  have  done,  bringing  all  this 
added  sorrow  to  you?  If  I  had  gone  away  from 
South  Africa  without  seeing  you  it  would  not  have 
been  so  hard." 

"Nor  so  beautiful,  dearest  of  men.  I  would  not 
be  without  your  love  if  there  were  a  hundred  wars 
and  ten   thousand   separations.       Don't   you  know 
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'tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have 
loved  at  all?  Not  that  I  think  you  will  not  come 
home  to  me  again,  for  I  feel  that  all  will  be  well  with 
you.  Even  if  death  did  come  to  you  I  would  not 
have  lost  you,  rather  I  would  feel 

"Now  I  can  love  thee  trixly, 
Tor  nothing  comes  between 
The  senses  and  the  spirit, 
The  seen  and  the  unseen." 

But  I  love  this  beautiful  old  world,  dear,  and  I 
want  you  to  share  it  with  me  for  a  long,  long  time 
yet.  I  would  miss  you  so.  If  if — anything  hap- 
pened, I  would  try  to  be  patient,  for  it  would  only 
be  a  few  days.  Life  is  so  short  at  its  longest. 
Then  I  should  go  to  you." 

"I  don't  want  to  leave  you  for  even  an  hour,  but 
I  must  go." 

*'0f  course  you  must,  and  it  is  really  great  to 
think  that  we  can  take  our  share  in  such  events." 

They  drifted  into  silence  again,  but  it  needed  no 
words  to  express  how  they  felt  at  the  thought  of 
the  parting  before  them. 

They  stayed  in  Melbourne  that  night,  in  the  morn- 
ing he  took  her  to  her  home  and  left  for  the  Camp 
at  Broadmeadows.  Patrick  O'Flinn  had  not  sailed 
yet.  He  had  delayed  his  going  so  that  he  and  his 
friend  might  go  together.  The  huge,  happy  Irish- 
man was  the  proud  possessor  of  one  stripe.  ''And 
it's  working  hard  I  am,  be  jabbers!  and  trying  to 
behave  to  get  two." 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  two  happy  brown  soldiers, 
behaving  like  overgrown  schoolboys,  would  come  out 
to  the  quiet  suburban  home  when  they  had  their 
leave.  One  would  carry  off  Eileen  to  see  the  sights, 
while  Jim  would  sit  amongst  his  wife's  flowers  and 
listen  to  her  voice  as  she  worked  at  warm  garments 
for  him,  or  take  her  long  drives.  They  preferred 
a  horse  and  trap  to  a  taxi  or  ear,  for  it  was  more 
like  the  dear,  past  days.       A  favourite  drive  was 
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along  Beach  Road  to  beautiful  Beaumaris,  when  they 
stabled  the  horse  and  sat  idling  in  the  shade  of  the 
ti-tree,  watching  the  bathers  in  the  water  and  the 
children  playing  down  by  the  rocks  or  on  the  sands. 
Then  in  the  evening  they  would  drive  home. 

At  last  came  that  dread  time,  ''Final  Leave," 
only  one  short  afternoon  to  spend  together.  Pat 
and  Eileen  had  decided  to  go  for  a  taxi  ride  and 
had  left,  looking  happy  enough  to  all  outward 
appearances,  but  each  knew  what  lay  so  close  and 
heavy  to  the  other's  heart. 

"What  shall  we  do  to-day,  dearest?" 

Jim  drew  his  wife  tenderly  to  him  as  he  hung  his 
khaki  cap  on  the  hall  stand. 

"We  shall  just  sit  out  on  the  garden  seat  till  it 
is  time  for  you  to  go.  Then  I  will  see  you  to  the 
train." 

"I  must  be  in  the  Camp  at  6.30.  We  sail  to- 
morrow at  mid-day." 

"How  quiet  it  is  without  Bobbie.  Aunt  said 
good-bye  to  Pat  when  they  left,  and  took  him  for  a 
walk  in  the  park." 

They  sat  out  in  the  shade  of  the  wattles  and  gums, 
with  clasped  hands,  and  passed  the  short  hours  in 
quiet. 

"I  met  the  Matron  to-day,  Judith.  She  said  she 
hoped  that  you  would  go  back  there." 

"Jim  " 

"Dearest." 

"I'm  not  going." 

"But  would  that  not  be  better  than  a  strange  hos 
pital?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  any  hospital." 

"I  thought  that  you  did  not  want  to  give  up  your 
work?" 

"I  will  be  best  at  home." 

"Just  as  you  think  best,  dear." 

"Bye  and  bye  I  may  have  to  nurse — not  a  sick 
person — but  a  very  tiny  one." 
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He  spoke  no  word,  but  lifted  her  face  to  him  and 
kissed  her  full  on  the  lips. 

"Are  you  glad,  best  beloved?" 

"Glad!  Oh  Jim,  just  think.  When  you  are 
coming  home " 

The  hours  were  passing  and  they  both  rose. 

"I  am  coming  in  with  you." 

"It  may  distress  you  too  much  to  say  good-bye  on 
the  station." 

"Kiss  me  good-bye  here,  Jimmy,  where  you  first 
saw  me  the  day  you  came  back  into  my  life." 

He  gathered  her  back  into  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  softly  and  lovingly. 

"God  guard  you,  my  precious,  and  keep  you  safe 
till  I  return." 

"I  know  He  will  bring  you  back.  I  feel  it. 
Dear  love,  you  know  how  I  love  you,  don't  you? 
If  my  prayers  can  help — well,  you  know  if  we  have 
faith  enough  we  could  move  mountains,  and  I  thor- 
oughly believe  that  my  faith  in  Providence  will  pro- 
tect and  guard  you." 

"I'm  sure  it  will."  His  voice  was  low  as  he 
helped  her  up  the  steps  of  the  verandah.  They 
turned  as  a  taxi  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  Pat  strode 
towards  them. 

"Eileen  wants  to  see  me  safe  into  the  train,  old 
chap,  so  we  will  get  along  into  town  now.  I'll  see 
you  at  the  station.  Shall  I  say  good-bye  now,  Mrs. 
Therwin?" 

"I  will  see  you  at  the  train,  too." 

But  all  the  same  he  shook  her  hand  warmly  before 
he  returned  to  the  waiting  taxi. 

Judith  put  on  her  hat  and  veil,  Jim  tying  the 
ends  of  the  veil  for  her.  It  was  only  then  that 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  Try  as  she  would  she 
could  not  keep  them  from  raining  down  her  cheeks 
under  her  veil.  Somehow  Jim  tying  her  veil  brought 
home  to  her  the  memory  of  all  the  little  attentions 
he  had  lavished  upon  her.  Now  she  would  be  with- 
out them,  and  without  that  dear  presence  that  had 
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grown  to  mean  so  much  to  her.  Such  a  little  act — 
just  tying  her  veil — yet  away  flew  all  her  brave  reso- 
lutions to  keep  up  for  his  dear  sake,  and  her  heart 
overflowed  with  poignant  sorrow. 

"Please  untie  it  again,  Jimray,"  and  her  voice 
shook. 

"What's  wrong?      Is  it  too  tight?" 

"I  want  to  wipe  my  eyes." 

She  no  longer  had  control  of  her  voice  and  he  had 
turned  her  to  him  and  saw  her  dear  face  puckered 
and  trembling.  He  wiped  her  eyes,  again  and 
again,  his  own  voice  too  uncertain  to  say  more  than, 
"Dear  old  girl!"  At  last  the  tears  were  dried,  and 
both  somewhat  regained  their  composure. 

"Let  me  powder  your  nose.  Sweetheart.  You 
should  just  see  hoAV  red  it  is!  Don't  you  ever  do 
such  a  thing  again.  It  will  spoil  your  eyes,  too — 
powder  won't  do  for  them,  though — ^kisses  might," 
he  added  as  an  afterthought  and  applied  them  as 
well  as  the  powder. 

The  veil  was  tied  at  last  and  arm  in  arm  they 
crossed  the  street  to  find  Miss  Clenning  in  her  favour- 
ite spot  in  the  park.  Jim  kissed  her  a  fond  "good- 
bye," and  submitted  to  the  clutching  embraces  of 
Bobbie. 

"Uncle  Pat,  sayit  'good-bye,'  too.  Now  Uncle 
Jim  go  away — poor  Bobbie  got  no  uncle  now — 
Daddie  gone  too." 

"What  will  you  do  with  these?" 

Two  shining  shillings  somewhat  stayed  his  grief. 

"Buy  boy  a  big  lot  of  p'asticine  and  make  lots 
of  snakes,  jam  tarts." 

"Good,  and  what  else?" 

"Me  didit  a  harmy  of  soldiers  and  a  drum." 

They  walked  to  St.  Kilda  Road  to  take  the  tram 
to  the  city.  They  sat  on  the  front  of  the  dummy, 
the  breeze  catching  loose  strands  of  Judith's  hair 
and  freeing  them  from  the  imprisoning  veil.       It 
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was  just  about  five  o'clock  and  the  streets  were  full 
of  busy  people  hurrying  homewards  from  the  city. 

"We  have  almost  an  hour  till  the  train.  What 
shall  we  do?" 

They  stood  at  the  corner  of  Flinders  and  Swans 
ton-streets  with  the  hurrying  crowd  around  them. 

"Have  you  been  in  the  Cathedral?"  asked  Judith. 

"No,  not  this  one." 

"Will  you  come  in  now?" 

"Yes." 

Together  they  crossed  the  street  and  mounted  the 
steps  leading  into  the  Cathedral.  Two  ladies  stood 
in  the  entrance,  talking.  Otherwise  the  place 
seemed  deserted.  They  walked  slowly  up  the  aisle. 
After  the  noise  and  heat  outside  the  contrast  was 
great.  The  rumble  of  the  passing  trams  sounded 
far  in  the  distance.  The  noise  and  dust  was  all 
gone  and  inside  peace  and  sanctuary  reigned. 

"Aren't  the  windows  beautiful?" 

"Magnificent." 

"And  the  tiles?" 

"Wonderful!  Judith,  I  know  why  you  brought 
me  here." 

"Why?" 

"Because  you  think  of  it  truly  as  a  House  of 
God." 

"You  feel  that,  too?" 

"I  feel  a  strong  influence  in  the  place,  like  a  great 
rest.  After  all,  dearest,  'God's  in  the  heaven;  All's 
well  with  the  world.*  " 

She  silently  pressed  his  hand,  casting  admiring  eyes 
over  windows,  walls  and  polished  woodwork;  she 
walked  to  the  altar-rails  and  knelt  there  with  clasped 
hands.  It  was  not  at  once  that  he  saw  her;  when 
he  did,  he  walked  slowly  to  her  side  and  knelt  rever- 
ently beside  her,  the  light  of  the  afternoon  sun  send- 
ing soft  gleams  across  them  through  the  stained 
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glass  window.  No  words  passed  her  lips,  yet  Jim 
knew  his  young  wife  was  seeking  divine  protection 
for  him,  and  from  his  heart  flowed  a  stream  of  peti- 
tion to  Heaven,  that  this  sweet  flower  of  his  life 
would  be  made  strong  to  accept  such  sorrow  as  lay 
before  her. 

He  put  out  his  hand  and,  as  he  touched  hers,  he 
felt  that  indeed  all  was  well,  and  strangely  comforted 
they  left  the  Cathedral.  As  they  knelt  an  aged 
couple  had  come  in  and,  walking  up  the  aisle,  they 
saw  the  two  young  heads  bent  and  saw  the  clasping 
hands.  Their  own  eyes  grew  misty  at  the  sight  of 
the  two  youthful  figures.  Obvious  it  was  that  they 
were  soon  to  part.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
uniform  and  its  significance.  They  stood  aside  as 
the  young  couple  passed  out  and  smiled  a  benedic- 
tion from  their  kindly  eyes. 

"Judith." 

'  *  Jimmy, ' ' 

"We  neither  of  us  belong  to  that  church." 

"What  difference  does  that  make?" 

"Some  people  would  think  it  made  a  great  deal." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  to  me  it  seems  such  a  crude 
idea  of  the  Almighty  to  think  that  he  would  con 
demn  one  church  and  glorify  another,  when  both 
work  in  His  Name,  and  live  the  Truth  as  it  appeals 
to  them.  Why  then  should  one  church  say  to  an- 
other, 'Behold,  mine  is  the  right  way?'  It  is  but 
another  way  of  saying,  'Thank  God  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are.'  " 

Pat  and  Eileen  were  waiting  for  them  under  the 
clocks.  Pat's  figure  was  easily  distinguished,  even 
in  such  a  crowd  as  thronged  the  entrance  to  the  rail- 
way station.  It  was  a  quiet  group  who  stood  on 
the  platform  number  9  to  wait  for  the  incoming 
train.  When  at  last  it  did  come,  it  was  a  strong 
hand-clasp  and  a  single  kiss  that  constituted  Jim's 
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farewell.  Judith's  lips  refused  to  respond  and  Jim's 
felt  hard  and  cold  against  her  own. 

Pat  had  gathered  his  bonnie  Irish  lassie  bodily  in 
his  arms  for  one  instant,  then  the  carriage  door 
slammed  and  they  were  gone. 

Judith's  feet  refused  to  do  her  bidding,  for  she 
was  wishing  to  hurry  home.  She  found  herself 
gazing  after  the  fast  receding  train  till  long  after 
it  had  gone  from  sight.  She  became  aware  of 
Eileen  quietly  sobbing  beside  her  .and,  linking  her 
arm  in  her's,  she  led  her  away  out  to  the  homeward 
tram. 

Oh  the  desolation  that  lay  round  about  her  heart! 
Would  kindly  Time  ever  ease  it? 


CHAPTER  VII. 
DIVIDED  YET  UNITED. 

"We  see  but  half  the  causes  of  our  deeds. 
Seeking  them  wholly  in  the  outer  life 
And  heedless  of  the  encircling  spirit  world 
Which,  though  unseen,  is  felt,  and  sows  in  us 
All  germs  of  pure  and  world-wide  purposes." 

— ^LOWEIX. 

Miss  Clenning  had  the  tea  waiting  and  was  as 
cheery  and  bright  as  possible.  She  and  the  chatter 
ing  Bobbie  did  all  they  could  to  keep  both  sorrow- 
ing hearts  occupied.  When  the  home  was  all  quiet 
in  the  night  and  Judith  sat  wearily  in  her  room,  the 
door  was  opened  slowly  and  Eileen  came  in  sobbing. 

"Don't  cry,  dear.  Come  and  sit  here.  You 
know  they  would  have  us  be  brave." 

"Yes,  that's?  what  Pat  says,  but  it  is  hard." 

"Tell  me  aU  about  it,  will  you?  Are  you  really 
engaged  to  Pat?" 

The  girl  ceased  her  sobbing. 

"Yes,  he  gave  me  this  ring."  She  displayed  a 
half  circle  of  emeralds.  "Do  you  like  it.  Miss 
Judith?"  She  had  forgotten  the  changes  brought 
about  by  recent  events  and  was  addressing  Judith 
as  she  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to.  "It  is  so 
hard  to  lose  him  now.  I  didn't  want  him  to  go," 
and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed 
anew. 

-  "Oh  hush.  You  did  want  him  to  go  really.  You 
knew  you  would  not  have  him  stay  at  home  when  he 
is  needed  so  badly.  Imagine  your  Pat  staying  at 
home  in  comfort,  when  he  should  be  defending  his 
country  and  us!" 

"But  I  want  him,  oh,  so  badly.  It  is  cruel  of 
him  to  go  like  this.      I  cannot  possibly  stand  it,  my 
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heart  is  breaking,  I  know  it  is."  Her  sobs  in- 
creased and  Judith  found  that  her  own  self-control 
was  giving  way. 

*'0h  Eileen,  don't!  You  will  make  me  cry  too. 
and  I  don't  want  to.  Won't  you  try  and  cheer  me 
up  a  bit  and  take  care  of  me  a  little,  too?  I  will 
need  it,  you  see." 

She  was  gently  stroking  the  girl's  dark  head. 
' '  You  have  always  been  so  good  to  me  and  Bobby, 
and  I  don 't  want  you  to  forget  us  all  now,  all  through 
that  big  Pat  of  yours.       You  won't  let  that  kind 
heart  of  yours  break,  will  you?"  pleaded  Judith. 
"Nothing  matters  now,  I  just  want  to  die." 
' '  That  is  very  cruel  of  you,  Eily,  and  selfish.  What 
about  the  letters  Pat  will  be  watching  for  from  you, 
and  what  kind  of  a  girl  will  he  come  home  to,  if 
you  carry  on  like  this?      Now,  listen  for  a  moment 
and  try  to  stop  crying  till  I  tell  you  something.      I 
have  to  keep  bright  and  I  must  never  give  way  to 
crying  like  you,  not  for  myself  alone,  of  my  hus- 
band even,  but  for  a  little  someone  else  who  is  com- 
ing to  us  bye  and  bye,  please  God!" 

At  that  Eileen  sat  up  and  dried  her  eyes. 
* '  How  selfish  I  am,  after  all !      And  you  so  good ; 
but  then  you  are  different  to  me.      I  can  never  be  like 
you." 

' '  Don 't  try,  dear,  just  be  your  own  self.  There 's 
nothing  about  being  good  in  the  whole  matter.  Only 
you  will  look  after  me,  won't  you?  and  cheer  me  up 
when  I  am  feeling  sad." 

"Indeed  I  will,  and  I  am  so  glad  about  it.  It 
would  not  be  so  lonely  for  you  if  he  does  not  come 
back." 

"He — they  both  will — if  it  is  so  ordained  by  God. 
I  don't  mean  that  any  special  favor  of  His  for  us  as 
individuals  would  save  them,  but  just  that  in  His  one 
Great  Plan  there  may  be  found  an  order,  as  it  were, 
that  our  dear  ones  be  spared  to  us  and  to  mankind 
in  general.  I  hope  that  they  are  amongst  the  ones 
that  are  needed  after  the  war.      It  does  seem  selfish 
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to  ask  such  a  personal  favor,  as  it  were,  but  I'll  ask 
and  ask  till  I  know  he  is  taken  or  sent  back  to  me. ' ' 

"I  don't  quite  follow  all  you  mean,  but  it  sounds 
very  beautiful.  I'll  think  I'll  start  going  to  Church 
regularly  after  this." 

"What  Church  would  you  go  to?" 

"Well,  Mother  used  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
Pat—" 

"You  must  go  to  your  Mother's  Church,  then.  I'm 
sure  it  will  appeal  to  you  most  of  all.  Now  you  must 
go  to  bed  and  so  must  I.  Good-night,  dear  girl — go 
and  sleep  well." 

The  flight  of  Time  is  passing  strange  and  wonderful. 
The  moments  drift  into  hours  and  the  hours  into  days. 
The  measured  moments  are  no  longer  and  no  shorter 
than  the  hands  of  the  clock  point  out.  Yet  in  one 
single  moment  we  may  live  hours.  Sometimes  age 
comes  upon  us  in  a  single  day.  Yet  the  hope  of  a 
lifetime  dies  while  yonder  birds  gracefully  folds  its 
wings. 

You  may  hold  the  written  lines  in  your  hand.  You 
may  hear  the  fatal  words  sink  deep  into  your  brain, 
never  to  be  erased.  You  sink  crushed  beneath  the 
weight  of  sorrow  it  brings.  You  bury  your  head  in 
your  arms.  There  are  no  tears,  no  words  to  be  said. 
It  is  all  too  immense  for  that.  Your  body  ages.  You 
feel  the  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  once  so  straight.  You 
know  without  reasoning  that  the  mind  has  aged  too. 
How  much?  Days?  Months?  Years?  No!  No! 
It  is  ages  and  ages  ago  that  your  heart  was  bright  and 
young.  Never,  never  will  you  be  the  same  again. 
From  your  fellows  who  have  not  suffered  you  are 
separated  by  endless  time  and  space.  These  are 
the  moments  when  each  soul  stands  alone — to  rise  or 
fall.  You  again  know  how  aged  your  body  has 
grown  when  you  struggle  to  rise  from  your  chair. 
You  glance  at  the  clock.  Just  one  hour  since  the 
blow  has  fallen.      Yet  how  long  have  you  lived  since 
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then  ?  We  measure  the  time  not  by  the  ticks  of  the 
clock,  but  rather  by  our  own  heart  throbs. 

How  quickly  passed  for  Judith  those  weeks  in  the 
company  of  her  beloved !  Now  she  was  was  waiting 
— waiting  for  the  return  of  her  husband  and  the  birth 
of  her  child. 

Judith's  spirits  often  flagged.  It  was  so  easy  to 
be  brave,  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  ill- 
health,  and  that  never  absent  sense  of  fear  and  appre- 
hension for  a  loved  one,  was  a  heavy  load  to  carry. 

How  eagerly  she  searched  the  papers  for  one  hope- 
ful word — but  no — it  was  War — always  War,  and  no 
whisper  of  Peace.  They  tried  to  hide  the  papers  from 
her,  but  that  made  things  all  the  worse.  She  had  to 
know  all  that  there  was  to  be  learned. 

Eileen  proved  the  proverbial  tower  of  strength, 
and  never  one  complaint  passed  her  lips.  Her  smil- 
ing face  was  the  one  great  comfort  to  the  sorely  tried 
Miss  Clenning. 

Judith  needed  care,  they  could  all  see  that,  and  as 
the  days  of  her  waiting  were  growing  shorter  and 
shorter  ,she  lived  in  a  state  of  expectation  from  one 
mail  day  to  another.  She  endeavoured  to  let  no 
shade  of  her  unrest  creep  into  her  answering  letters. 
It  was  so  hard  to  fight  against  the  relentless  foe — 
despondency. 

It  was  the  month  of  August.  Although  usually 
wet  and  cold,  there  had  been  a  few  fine  days,  and 
Judith  had  kept  in  her  garden  most  of  the  time.  This 
day  she  and  her  aunt  were  walking  the  paths,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  some  young  plants,  when  she  sud- 
denly turned  to  Miss  Clenning. 

"Help  me  indoors,  aunt." 

" Good-lack-a-day !  Are  you  taken  ill?"  for  Judith 
had  turned  as  white  as  the  muslin  scarf  at  her  throat. 

"No,  I'm  not.      It's  Jim." 

''Eh!  Jim?" 

Miss  Clenning  helped  her  niece  indoors,  wondering 
at  such  a  strange  reply.  After  settling  her  comfortably 
on  a  sofa  she  ventured  again, 
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' '  Have  yon  any  fear  that  you  rtiaj-  be  taken  ill  sud- 
denly?" 

"Oh,  no,  aunt.      I  am  fine;  it  is  Jim," 

"Have  you  heard  any  news  about  him?" 

"No." 

"Then  what  makes  you  say  that?" 

"I  feel  that  some  of  my  strength  has  gone  out  to 
him,  and  it  has  made  me  feel  weak.  He  is  in  some 
great  danger." 

Miss  Clenning  asked  no  more  questions,  but  she  told 
Judith  to  rest  quietly  and  she  would  soon  feel  better. 
Once  out  of  the  room  she  hastened  to  Eileen  with  un- 
steady steps. 

"Oh,  Eileen!  Eileen!  The  poor  dear's  mind  is  af- 
fected. Sometimes  it  is  that  way.  We  must  get 
the  doctor  at  once.  You  can't  use  the  telephone  here 
for  fear  she  might  hear  you.  So  run,  girl,  run  as 
fast  as  you  can  to  that  shop  at  the  corner  and  ring 
him  up.  If  I  understood  the  telephone  I'd  go  my- 
self, but  tell  him  to  be  quick. ' ' 

Before  she  had  finished  speaking  the  girl's  apron 
was  ofi'  and  she  was, hurrying  out  of  the  house.  But 
the  doctor  did  not  help  them  greatly  after  all.  He 
said  that  Judith  must  lay  up  for  a  day  and  only  take 
exercise  in  future  when  she  had  company,  and  she 
should  not  get  excited  and  on  no  account  was  she  to 
hear  any  sudden  news. 

All  these  days  Miss  Kirkland  and  Miss  Madeline 
were  unfailing  in  their  kindness,  and  never  a  day 
passed  but  in  some  unobtrusive  way  they  helped  to- 
wards keeping  Judith  bright.  She  saw  that  they 
were  all  anxious  about  her,  and  would  have  smiled 
away  their  fears  if  she  could.  That  did  not  ease  her 
friends'  concern  for  her,  rather  it  deepened  it.  She 
took  all  their  administrations,  and  thanked  them  for 
them.  She  strove  bravely  to  keep  bright  after  that 
day  when  she  had  felt  her  strength  going  out  from 
her,  and  the  day  following  it,  when  the  strain  seemed 
scarcely  lessened.  The  feeling  gradually  died  away, 
but  not  the  sense  of  apprehension. 
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It  was  a  cold,  wretched  day.  The  wind  drove  the 
rain  slantwise  across  the  window  panes.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  a  walk  out  of  doors,  so  Judith  made 
herself  content  in  her  sitting-room,  which  was  under- 
stood to  be  her  own  special  retreat.  Bobbie  might 
romp  where  he  pleased,  but  not  here,  and  so  Judith 
sat  quietly  writing  to  Jim.  Somehow  the  day  put 
her  in  mind  of  Grippsland.  When  she  looked  out 
of  the  window  she  saw  the  heavy  raindrops  making 
"boats"  as  they  fell  into  the  water  that  had  lodged 
on  the  garden  path. 

She  could  remember  the  time  when  she  had  sat 
indoors  and  looked  through  her  mother's  window  at 
just  such  splashes  where  the  raindrops  fell.  As 
children  they  had  called  them  "boats."  As  she 
watched  them  come  and  go,  the  gate  opened,  and  a 
boy,  his  oilskin  cape  flapping  in  the  wind,  came  to  the 
front  door.  As  he  put  out  his  hand  to  ring  the  bell, 
she  saw  the  red  cuff.  It  was  as  she  thought — it  was 
the  telegraph-boy. 

She  knew  who  that  telegram  was  about.  Her  knees 
gave  way,  her  heart  sank,  and  a  horrible  tightness 
took  her  at  the  throat.  She  stumbled  backwards  into 
her  chair  and  fought — fought  for  dear  life — for  the 
life  of  her  child.  This  faintness  must  cease,  she  must 
be  strong.  She  looked  for  water.  There  was 
none  in  the  room.  Yes,  there  was.  Close 
beside  her  was  a  single  rose-bud  in  a  clear  glass 
vase.  She  had  placed  it  there  only  half-an-hour  ago 
and  the  water  was  sweet.  She  took  out  the  rose  and 
raised  the  water  to  her  lips.  It  was  deliciously  cool, 
and  the  tightness  at  her  throat  gradually  relaxed, 
and  she  breathed  freely  again. 

She  must  walk  now  and  shake  off  this  numbness. 
She  rose  and  paced  the  room,  stiffly  and  giddily  at 
first,  then  firmly.  Now  for  something  to  occupy  her 
mind  just  till  she  thoroughly  mastered  herself.  She 
picked  up  a  book  that  lay  near  her,  but  her  brain  re- 
fused to  comprehend  the  words  her  eyes  read.  She 
saw  the  open  piano.       Miss  Madeline  had  been  play- 
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ing  to  her  that  morning.  She  sat  down  and  touched 
a  few  chords.  She  could  not  play — had  never  learned 
— but  knew  a  little  about  the  notes.  Her  fingers 
answered  to  the  call  as  they  had  never  done  before, 
and  a  piece  of  music  that  she  had  once  mastered  came 
back  to  her  then.  It  was  not  memory,  for  she 
did  not  know  one  single  note  that  should  fallow  an- 
other, but  her  fingers  fell  into  their  old  position,  and 
she  played. 

The  sound  charmed  her  ears.  She  listened,  for- 
getting the  dread  fear  for  a  time,  and  her  mind  was 
at  rest.  Her  fingers  still  played  on,  and  she,  still 
marvelling  at  her  own  cleverness,  listened.  It  seemed 
a  long  time  till  her  aunt  opened  the  door,  and  she  was 
able  to  turn  with  a  smile  at  her  aunt's  surprise. 

"I  was  not  sure  it  was  you,"  Miss  Clenning  began, 
but  although  Judith  smiled,  her  face  was  as  pale  as 
death  and  her  manner  strange. 

''My  dear,  you  are  ill?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  am  well,  so  well.  Didn't  you  hear 
me  play  just  now?  If  I  was  ill  I  could  not  do  that  or 
walk  like  this." 

Judith  walked  the  length  of  the  room,  and  strove 
to  look  bright  and  well. 

How  she  longed  to  know  the  contents  of  that  tele- 
gram, but  she  knew  that  if  she  showed  any  weakness 
it  would  be  kept  from  her.  What  could  she  do  ?  Only 
impress  on  them  how  well  she  was  and  so  induce  them 
to  let  her  have  it !  She  could  have  flown  down  the 
hall,  out  past  her  aunt  and  demanded  it,  but  then 
there  was  that  other  to  be  considered — her  child.  So 
she  strove  so  hard  to  be  bright  and  convince  her  aunt 
of  her  strength. 

The  bright  color  that  came  as  glowing  spots  in 
either  milk-white  cheek,  the  feverish  voice  and  the 
too  ready  smile  did  not  deceive  Miss  Clenning.  The 
more  she  reasoned  with  the  girl,  the  more  Judith  tried 
to  outdo  her.  At  length  Nature  could  endure  it  no 
longer  and  Judith  sank  into  a  chair.      Tears  of  weak- 
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ness  streamed  down  her  face.  Her  behaviour  had 
greatly  alarmed  Miss  Clenning.  She  slipped  gently 
out  of  the  room  and  sent  Eileen  to  the  telephone. 

When  she  returned  to  Judith's  room  again  she  per- 
suaded her  to  rest. 

Judith  spoke  no  word,  but  cried  gently  to  herself 
and  seemed  in  no  way  surprised  when  the  doctor 
walked  in.      He  sat  and  talked  to  her  for  a  time. 

"Doctor,"  she  said  suddenly,  "it  is  much  worse  to 
keep  that  telegram  from  me.  I  know  my  husband  has 
been  wounded — perhaps  killed — but  I  must  know 
what  the  telegram  says.  Please  ask  my  aunt  to  let 
me " 

"My  dear,  there  is  no  telegram,  and  don't  you 
fret " 

"Oh,  ves  there  is.  I  saw  the  boy,  and  it  is  about 
Jim." 

The  doctor  nodded  to  Miss  Clenning,  who  quietly 
withdrew  and  returned  with  the  red-marked  envelope 
in  her  hand.      She  opened  it  an  passed  it  to  Judith. 

' '  There,  you  see  that  is  nothing  to  worry  about — is 
it  ?      And  it  might  be  a  mistake,  anyway. ' ' 

This  is  what  Judith's  devouring  eyes  read. 

"Regret  report  Lieut.  Therwin  wounded.  Will  wire  further 
particulars  as  soon  as  available." 

Judith  drooped  the  paper  and  closed  her  eyes.     She 

lay  perfectly  still ;  the  others  waited. 

"That's  all  right,  doctor;  he  will  get  well." 

The  sudden  light    of  assurance    that  flashed  from 

Judith's  dark  eyes  startled  the  doctor. 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  he  hurriedly  replied. 

When  he  left  his  patient  some  little  time  after  she 
was  bright  and  smiling.  Later  she  received  a  long 
letter  from  her  husband  telling  her  of  his  wounds : — 

"I've  been  shot  in  the  back,  dear  Heart.  Fancy  being 
shot  in  the  back!  One  bullet  hit  me  just  below  the  ear  and 
grazed  the  cheek,  but  the  one  to  do  the  most  (though  not 
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serious)  damage,  took  me  in  the  left  arm,  and  they  say 
it  may  always  be  stiff  at  the  elbow.  I  was  not  running 
away  from  the  enemy  (did  you  think  I  was?),  but  was 
climbing  down  some  boulders  to  get  at  'em.  Pat,  he's  an 
absolute  marvel,  was  shot  in  the  back  too,  and  he  can't  laugh 
at  me,  for  he  was  running  away  from  the  enemy,  but  with  a 
wounded  comrade  on  his  shoulder,  whom  he  had  crept  out  of 
the  trench  to  save.  It  took  him  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  He 
got  it  dressed  and  went  back  to  the  trenches  again.  I  don't 
think  it  was  even  reported.  Who  is  ashamed  of  being  shot 
in  the  back?  Not  Pat  or  your  devoted  husband.  The 
hospital  ship  was  Hell,  while  the  wounded  were  being 
brought  on  board.  By  Jove!  Our  nurses  are  game  ones,  but 
now  we  are  safely  landed  in  hospital  here  in  Cairo.  My 
nurse  tells  me  to  quit  writing  now,  so  dearest " 

Eileen  and  Judith  compared  letters  and  between 
the  two  they  pictured  fairly  well  the  life  their  dear 
ones  had  been  living. 

Days  passed,  and  there  came  to  Judith  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  a  woman 's  life — Motherhood.  "With  that 
small  dear  person  pressed  close  against  her  breast  all 
the  young  mother's  fears  fled.  The  dear  brown  silky 
head,  the  little  crinkled  nose,  the  soft  clutching  hand 
— all  those  were  just  as  she  had  pictured  her  baby  girl 
to  be.  She  had  always  thought  of  her  as  a  baby  girl, 
and  here  she  was  close  beside  her. 

"Annie  Matilda"  she  called  her  in  her  own  mind, 
but  that  was  only  an  idea.  Jim  must  name  her. 
Jim's  answering  letter  came  to  her  as  she  was  hold- 
ing his  child  in  her  arms. 

He  wrote: — 

"Will  you  name  the  little  Australian  'Annie'?  Is  not  that 
what  you  wish?  How  about  your  mother's  name  as  a  second 
one?  The  Mater's  name  is  Hannah,  but  that  would  sound 
rather  bizarre  with  Annie.  Matilda  just  suits  it.  I  don't 
want  another  Judith — there  is  the  one  and  only  waiting  for 
me.       I'd  be  jealous  of  two." 

"Silly  man — that  father  of  yours,  Annie  Matilda. 
One  would  think  he  was  jealous  of  you,  but  he  isn't  a 
bit.  He's  just  that  proud  of  you  he  doesn't  know 
what  to  do. ' ' 

That  letter  had  come  to  her  after  the  cablegram  that 
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told  her  he  was  returning  by  the  next  hospital  ship. 
And  now  with  his  child  she  waited — he  was  returning 
home  to  her. 

Eileen  was  waiting  too — a  proud  and  cheery  Eileen 
now  that  the  first  sharp  pain  of  parting  was  over. 
How  proud  she  was  of  her  soldier-lover !  His  name 
had  been  mentioned  for  conspicuous  bravery,  and  one 
day  he,  to,  would  return. 

Miss  Clenning  was  just  the  same  cheerful  house- 
keeper as  of  old,  and  keenly  disapproved  of  any  undue 
extravagances  in  the  household.  "At  a  time  like  this 
we  must  be  careful,"  she  would  argue. 

The  care  of  the  rowdy  Bobby  was  almost  entirely 
left  to  Eileen  these  days,  and  there  was  enough  for 
all  hands  to  do,  but  one  thing  Miss  Clenning  would 
not  neglect,  and  that  was  the  darning  of  her  soldier's 
socks.  "Word  had  been  received  that  the  Rev.  Edward 
Farrell  had  died  of  illness  contracted  whilst  nursing 
sick  comrades,  which  cast  a  sadness  over  them  all. 
Bobbie  was  too  young  to  understand  his  loss,  but 
Judith's  heart  yearned  towards  the  orphan  boy, — 
dear  Annie's  son. 

With  the  fuller  knowledge  gained  through  her  own 
motherhood  her  heart  filled  with  tenderness  towards 
him.  She  loved  to  sit  with  her  baby  on  her  knee  and 
watch  Bobbie's  round  eyes  open  wide  with  wonder 
and  admiration,  as  she  let  him  kiss  the  soft  cheek  and 
stroke  the  tiny  hands.  She  told  him  she  was  his  own 
dear  sister. 

Annie  and  her  mother  seemed  very  close  to  her  in 
these  days.  Strange  to  relate,  by  her  husband's 
letter  it  was  shown  that  the  date  of  the  day  he  was 
wounded  was  the  very  day  that  Judith  had  felt  her 
strength  leave  her  so  suddenly  and,  as  she  had  said, 
go  out  to  him.      He  had  written : — 

"My  first  thought  on  being  struck  was  of  you.  I  felt 
that  you  were  near,  quite  close  to  me,  and  real,  and  like  that 
recitation  of  dear  old  Pat's  'I  could  reach  my  hand  across,' 
and  touch  you.  I  felt  strangely  comforted  and  almost 
foolishly  happy.       Here  in  this  hospital  ward  I  often  think 
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of  the  time  we  spent  in  the  Cathedral.  I  still  believe,  in 
spite  of  all  this  war  and  the  almost  impossibly  terrible 
things  that  have  been  done,  that  '  All 's  well  with  the  world, ' 
I  was  delirious  a  bit  back,  and  my  dreams  were  all  of  dear 
old  Gippie,  even  of  the  rain  and  mud,  and  the  bad  roads. 
How  I  long  for  the  dear  old  place!  Some  of  the  hills 
around  Anzac  put  me  in  mind  of  it.  Amongst  all  the  din  of 
bursting  shells  I  once  found  myself  thinking  what  a  shame 
it  was  to  be  spoiling  the  hills  and  trees.  When  I  get  home, 
we  must  go  to  the  dear  old  place  again,  amongst  the  gums, 
and  along  the  bridle-path.  Ask  Reuben  and  his  wife  if 
they   can  put  us  up   for  a   time." 

He  was  returning.      Thank  God ! 

Judith  held  her  baby  close  to  her  and  kissed  Bobbie 
on  each  cheek,  as  she  tenderly  drew  him  to  her.  Jim 
was  returning. 
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